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OF the great poet whofe life I am about 
to delineate, the curiofity which his 
reputation muft excite, will require a difplay 
xpor^ aipple than caa now be given* Hi$ 
coftt^^pefsiries, however they reverenced his 
geniii^, kCf hh life unwritten ; and nodung 
therefbte cfn be known beyond what cafual 
mentipn and uncertain tradition have ft^« 
plied, r I ^ 

JPHN PRYDEN was born Auguft 9^ 
i65^i%.^t 4Wwincle near Oundle, the fon of 
Epfn|i%jQrydcn of Tichmerftij who was 
the thir4 fon of Sir Erafmus Dryden, Ba- 
ronet, of Canons Afhby. All thefe places 
are in Northamptonfhire j but the original 

Vot. IL B ftock 
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ilock of the family was in the county of 
Huntingdon • 

^ He is regorted by his lafl biographer, per-_ ^ 
rick, to have inherited from his father aii^ 
eftate of two hundred a year, and to have 
been bred, as was faid, an Anabaptift. , For 
either of thefe particulars no authority is 
jgiven; ^uch/a fortune T)tlght to have- fe- 
cured Kim from that poverty which feems 
always to have oppreffed him ; or if he had 
wafted it, to have made him afhamed of pub- 
liihing his nieceffi ties . * ,But ^ though -he had 
many enemies, who undoubtedly examined 
his life with a fcrutiny fufficiently malici- 
ous, I do not remembqr -that he is ever 
charged, with wafti^ of his patrimony. He 
\Kas indeed fonietimes reproached for his firft 
rfligion. Lam therefore inclined to be- 
lieve. that Derrick's intelligence was partlyl 
'ipue, and partly erroneous. 

JpTonxWeftminfter School, wher^ hew-as . 
isi^aidted as one of the. king's fchol^ars by 
Dr^Buiby, whom he long after continued: 
to, reverence, he was in 1650 ele<9:ed to* om, 
o£ the; Wcftminfter fcholarfbips a$ Qajpcir, 
bridge. 
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6f fiis fchool performances Ras appeared 
Only a poerti on the death of Lord Maftings, 
compofed with great ambition of fuch con- 
ceits as, notwithftanding the refjprmation be- 
gun by Waiter and Denham, the example of 
Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lord Haf- 
tings' died of the fmalKpox, and his poet haa^ 
made of the puftules firff rofebudff, and therf 
gems 3 at laft exalts them into ftars i and 

fays, ' * 

• - - 
No comet need foretell his change drew on> 

/ Whofe c6rps might feem a conftdlationv 

At the univerfity he does not appear to 
have teen eager of poetical diftindtion, or to 
have laviflied his early wit either on fid:i- 
tious fubjedts or public occaiions. He pro- 
bably conficlered that he who purpofed to be 
an.' author,, ought firft to be a ftudent* He 
obtained, whatever was the reafon, no fello^y- 
fhip in the Gollqge. Why he was excluded 
cannot now be known, and- it is vain to 
guefs ; had he thought himfelf injured, he 
knew how to complain. In the Life of Plu- 
tarch he mentions his education in the Col- 
lege with gratitude; but in a prologue at 
Oxford, he has thefe lines : 

B z Oxford 
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Oxford to him a dearer name fliall be 
Than his own mother-univerfity; 
Thebes did his tudt unknowing yolifli engage; 
He choofes Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the; death of CromwfelU in 
1658, that he became ^ public <:an4i4lLte for 
fanje, by publifhing H^imc, Stan^^r^m f^& 
late Lord ProteBor j whjich,: comp^rg^ Wi^, 
the verfes, of, Spra^, ;apd ,\VaUef Qfli thf faj^^ 
Qccafion, were fuffipjepj^ ,to i^ifqjgrf^t,^^^^^ 
pedations of the rifing fOfk^ vitfi ^ > < t bi. 

When the king: vif^^ ijfftpif4^pp;deji,^^ 
the Qther p^negyi^|^s^<j«( ufuj:^ jq^^ng^i 

his opinion, or hif^j^pC^iPHi pA^i^^.^^^ 

ASTREA REDtfX, ^ pOCm ii?ltA^b^^ 

at ion and return of his mojif acred Majejly King 
Charles the Second^ j . c? ^t i : 

The reproach of inconflancy was, on this 
occafion, fhared with luch humt)ers, that \i 
produced neither hatred not* difgrace ; if he 
changed, he changed with the natidri. It? 
was, however, not totally forgotten when hlis 
reputation raifed him enemies. 

• The fame year he praifed the new kin^ In 
a fecond poem on his refforatioh." In ^hc 

AsTRBA was the line, ' ^ 

lo An 
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An hoTxidi^Ulnefs Rr&.,ptyades the ^^r^ 
Apfl IR that fUcpcc we a tempeft fear, 

for which he w^s perfecuted with perpetual 
jridkjultr^ ^]f haps with taore than was deferv- 
e<J; 'Siimei is inde^ mere privation; and, 
ib' confidfeped, cannot invade i but privation: 
HkteWlfe tertainly is darknefs^ arid probably 
^td^% yet pbctry has never been refufed the 
ri|^ht^bf rufcrihing efFcds or agency to them 
as to pofitive powers.'. No man fcruples to 
fay that darknefs hinders him from his work; 
cf'^i'^hoUiiii killed the plants. Death is 
dlfo ^privation, yet who Has made any diffi- 
culty bi^'a^gning to Death a dart and the 
power bl" ftriking ? 

. In fettling the order of his works, there is 
foipe difficulty ; for, even when they are im- 
portaiit enough' to be formally offered to a 
patron, lie di^es not commonly date his dedi- 
cation'; jne tirjie of writing and publifhing 
IS notj^way^ the fame ; nor can the firft edi- 
tipns be ealily found, if even from them could 
be obtained the neceffary information. 

* /Thq tim^^whieh his^rftplay was exhibit- 
ed is not certainly known, becaufe it was not 

B 3 printed 
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printed till it was fome years afterward§^ al-? 
tcred and revived; but fince the plays are 
faid to be printed in the order in whicli they 
^vere written, from the dates of fome, thofe 
of others m^y bp inferred ; and thus it may 
be coUedled l:hat in 1663, in the thirty-fev 
Gond year of his life, he commenced a wri-- 
ter for th^ ft^ge ; com|itted undoubtedly 
by neceffity, for he appcS-s nevi^r to havi> 
loved that exercife of his genius, or to haye^ 
much pleafed himfelf with his own dramas # 

Of the ftage, when he flPT once inwdecl' 
it, he k;ept poffeffipn for many years ;, not in-* 
deed withput the competition of rivals who 
fometimes ^prevailed, or the cenfure of cri- 
, ticks, which was often poignant and often 
jujft: ; but witji fuch a degree of reputation 
^s made him at kaft fecure of being heard, 
whatever might be the final determination 
of the public. 

His firfl; piece w^s a. comedy called the 
Wild Gallant. He began with no happy au-. 
guries; for his. performance was fo much dif- 
approved, that he was compelled to recall it, 
and change it from it§ ipiperfecfl ftate to the 
form in which it now appears, and which, 
x . is 
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sA fdt fufficienriy dcfedHVie to vindicate the 
criticksv : 

I wifli that there were no neceffity of fol- 
lowing the progrefs of his theatrical fame, 
or tracing the meanders of his mind through 
the whole feries of his drainatick perforrh- 
^ces ; it will be fit however to enumerate 
them, and to take efpccial notice of thofe 
that are diftinguiflied by any peculiarity in- 
trinfick or concomitant ; for the coinpofi- 
.tion and fate of eight and twenty dramas in- 
clude too much of a poetical life to bfc 
omitted. 

In 1 664 he publifhed the Rival Ladief^ 
.which he dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, 
a man of high reputation both as a writer 
and a ftatefman; In this play he riiade his 
^flay of dramatick rhyme, which he defends 
in his dedication, with fufficient certainty 
of a^ favourable hearing 5 for Orrery Was him- 
](elf ^ writer of rhyming tragpci^, 

, He then joined with Sir Robert Howard 
in the Indian ^een, a tragedy in rhyme. 
The parts which either of them wrote are^ 
Bo^t diftinguiihed. 
I ^ * ' ? 4 The 
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The Indian- Empefor ^zi piibuflied-'in 
J 667. It is a tragedy in rtynie/" intended 
for a fequel to Howards Indian ^fien. Of 
this connexion notice'was given to the au-; 
dience by printed bills, diftribUted at the 
door ; ah expedient fuppofed to be ridiculed 
in the ReAear/al, when Bayes tells how many 
reams he has printed, to inflill into the au-* 
dience fome conception of his plot, 

/ 

In this play is the defcription of Night, 

which Rymer has made famous by prefer- 
ring it to thofe of air other poets. 

The pra^ice of making tragedies in rhyme 
was introduced foon after the Reftoratiqn, 
as it feems, by the carl of Orrerjr,. iii Q^Xfkr 
pliance with the opinion of Chiles tl^e S^-r 
cond,who had formed his tafte by the Freqc^ 
theatre ; and Dryden, who iwrrotei ,and i^ade 
^0 difficulty of declaring that he wrote, qhly 
to pleafe^ and tvrhp perhaps knew tnat^ by 
his dejcterity o|* yerfification he was^ moj^^ 
likely to ejtcel others in rhyme thap without 
it, very readily adopfed.his matter's prefer- 
ence. , He therefore niade rhymi^ trage- 
dies, till, by the prevalence bf manife/J: 
' p.^opncty. 
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Tp^rihrs play is prefixed a very ye^ 
defence, pt dramatick rhymc^ in cpnfutad^ 
of the preface to the Duke, of Lerma) in whicii 
€iir Rolbert Howard hali cenfixred it. , 

In 1667, he publifhed Annus Mir dbtUs^ 
the Tear of Wonders y which may be efteemed 
one of his moft elaborate works • 

It IS afddreiSed to Sir Robert Howard by 
a letter, which is not properly a dedication ^ 
and, writing to a poet, he has interfpgrfed 
ihiiiy e^r ilical obfervatf orts, of which fome 
are cdmihdn, and ibme perhaps ventured 
wlthouft^ lii^ch confiderationV He hegari, 
iftxitit^}^^^ iioriiinition. of con-^ 

i^ious |fenil&S, by ^recdrnirieri^^^ 
pf rformahfce :7 ^^ V sm' ^tisfied that Vs the 



''^ Ibadi w vnai 1 have written " on thcip 1$ 
** much .Bej^ter *thah what J kave performed 
'''^ on ^y other. , As 1 h^ve epdeavpured to 
**.adorfj my poeni with noble thoughts, fo 
**^mucn more to exprefe thole thoughts with 
^^ elocution/ 

It 



It is written in quatrains, pv heroick Aan^ 
2:as of four lines ; a meafure whicli. he had 
learned from, the Gondibert of X)avenant* 
^nd which he then thought the moft masy 
jeftick that the Englifh language affords, 
Of this ftanza he mentions the encum^j 
brances, encreafed as they were by the ex- 
aftnefs which the age required. It was, 
throughout his life^ very much his cuftoni 
to recorhmend his works, by reprefentatioij 
of the difficulties that he had encountered, 
.without appearing to have fufficiently con- 
fidered, that where there is no difficulty 
there is no praife. 

There feems to be in the condud: of Sir 
Robert Howard and Dryden towards each 
other, fomething that is not now eafily tQ 
be explained. . Dryden, in his dedication to 
the earl of Orrery, had defended dramitick 
rhyme ; and Howard, in thd preface tP a 
colleftion of plays, had cenfured his opi- 
nion. Dryden vindicated hinifelf in his 
Dialogw on Dramatick Poetry ; HoW;ard,r in 
hi$ Preface to the Duke of^Lefma^ animad* 
verted on the Vindication ; and Dryden, in 
a Preface to the Indian Emperor y replied te 
• theAnimadverfions with great ^fperity, and 

almofl 
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aimoft with contumely. The dedication to 
this play is dated the year in which the 
Annus Mirqbilis was publifhed. Here ap- 
pears a ftrange inconfiftency ; but I^ang- 
tainc affords fome help, by relating that the 
anfwer to Howard was not publiftied in the 
firfl edition of the play, but was added 
when it was afterwards reprinted; and a& 
the Duke.of LermaAiA not appear till 1668, 
the fame year in which the Dialogue was 
publifhed, there was time enough for en- 
mity to grow up between authors, who, 
writing both for the theatre, were naturally 
?:ivals» 

He was now fo much diftinguifhed, that 
in 1668 he fucceeded Sir William Davenant 
as poet-laureat. The falary of the laureat 
had been raifed in favour of Jonfon, by 
Charles the Firft, from an hundred marks 
to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce 
of wine ; a revenue in thofe days not inade- 
quate to the conveniencies of life. 

The fame year he publifhed his -Efiay on 
Dramatick Poetry, an elegant and inftruc- 
tave dialogue; in which we are told by 
Prior, that the principal character is meant 
to reprefent the duke of Dor fet. This work 
^ feems 



la 
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fecms tO' have given' Addifon a mecteP for ^hfs 
Didlog'iies ujpon Medals • ^ '^' - * ' ' i 

. Secret Love^ or the Maiden S^ueeiiy ii i 
tragi-comedy. In the preface he'difciifles 
a cttriotts queftion, whether a poet Ckn:^ix^g6 
well of his own produdioris : ^kd' deter- 
mines very juftly,. that, of the plaiii' and' dif-. 
pdfition, and all thet can be reduced: to prin- 
ciples bf fcience, thfe atithbr may di^iind 
upon his own opini<^n^j bttt;thatj^ in thbfe 
parts where fancy predominates, felf-love may 
eafily d^jDeive. '• He f tttight - hai^e^^ bbfei^d, 
that what is gopd^'Onfy^betattfe^-tf JiteiTcv 
cannot^ be {^ortoviiieeH goiod till it^htf^i^btfea 
foiind tb' pleafei ^-^ ^^ .v;^:^:iiio;u.*-nc: 

' Sir'Miiftm W(^f^af!Ssa. cattiH^, pufelifliea' 
without preface '-6^ dedkaiiOAi ' Wd- 4f fli^ 
without the name of the author. Lang- 
bdlhfe'VBafges-iti^lKfee moft bf the feft, wfth 
pl^giir^fol- J '^d' obfeifves that 4he-Yorrtg^^S' 
tKitfflaiid^rom Voittfrfe^ aIib#i]S| ^awfevfti^- 
thit"Bbth the f^hie and meafur^ are exz^W 
obfervcd.'""-' '■' •■■—■■-■; ■--'-'■•■• ■- ■'-^■" 

■ "^i|^^«?]5^-is"M^tJll€patiori ©f'Slkkfpeatd^af'" 
play/i^Uie by I%den in conjuhaibn^^itfe? 
Pav^ffsuiit, «* whom," fays he, " I found of 

" fo 
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•^ (drqmck^ ftncy, that noAmg was pro- 
** pofed to him in which he could not 
** fuddenly produce a thought extremely 
** ppiea&nt and. furprifing ; and thofe firft 
%{^|ja^ghts of his, contrary to. the Latin 
** proverb, were not always the leaft happy 5 
•* anidi as his fancy was quick, fo likewife 
iW^rp the produdts of. it remote and new* 
He borrowed not of any other, and his 
** ,ijnaginations were fuch as could not eafily 
.^* €pter into any other man/' 

: .*I!he effed produced by the conjuniflion 
ofithefe two powerful minds was, that to 
l^ha^fpeare's ncionfler Caliban is added a 
fifter-monfler Sicorax ; and a woman, who, 
in the original play, had never feen a man, 
i|^.Jiif}$^i^ Ijrpjught acquainted with a man 
i^y h^dj^yct^ fqsn a wonun • 

rf3^,¥fe?Ni?,*in^VH^ l^73» Ory4en fe^s; 
tp{ h§Y;^-^a^}iif qyietj pfiuch difturbed by the 

%pifh9^ 3w^^£?ffl«^CA * tragedy 

Wflt^^uij rhiy which 

was fo much applauded, as to mal^c hjim 
think his fupremacy of reputation in fomc 
#i»g^l>li8t«H®h^«at;ettl^ been ptofp^^r- 
om^ ©ntithftftage, ^t, , in .th* wn^^im^^ oi 
\ohnvt I -' >it ^:^'.;" ' f'^ i- " .'iucccjfii^ 
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fuceefs, had publifhied his^ P^Yf W'^th {cv&p-^ 
tures and a preface of defiances^ Here wa^ 
one offence added ta another y^ and^ for the 
lail blaft of inflaimnation^ it wa^ aded; at 
Whitehall by the eourt-ladieSi ' 

Dryderi could nbt now repr^fe thefe cmc*- 
tions, which he called indignation, tod 
ethers jealouly ; but wrote upon tfea play 
and the dedication fuch criticifm- a^ maltg-^ 
nant impatience could* pour put in haife. ^ 

Of Se.ttlfe he gives this Gharaaaer;^^ ^^ He's 
'^ an animal of a moft deployed : underftand-^ 
^ ing, without Gonverfation;; His^ being* is 
?* in a twilight of fenfe, and fonae glimmer^ 
** ing^f thought, which he qan ncyer fashion 
** into wit orEngliih. His ftyle iS' boifter^^ 
** ous and rough^hewn, hia rhyme incor- 
-** rigibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually 
" harfh and illufoundiftg. The little talent 
^^ which he has, is fancy. He fometimes 
" laboufs with a thought; but, with the 
** pudder he makes to bring it into the 
" world, 'tis commonly ftill-born /fo that, 
** for want of learning and elocution; he will 
neveri be able to exprefs any thing- either 
naturally or juftly r* t . 

• This 
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' '^liis ♦& not very decent ;' yet this is one 
of • the pages' in which criti'ci'fm prevails 
moftrovftT brutal firry: Heprqcped? : "He 
*^» Has k heavy hand ut f6ol.s/ and a great 
^ felicity in writing nonfepffe for tjiepi,-. 
^X Fools they Will be in fpite of him. His. 
^^^ King,; his tWc Empreffeg; his viHain, and, 
*^ iiis fub-villain, nay his 'hero, have all a 
** certain riaturarcaft of the fatlier-r-tlieir fol-^ 
*'uly was born and bred, in thc;m, and fome-, 
" thing of the EJkanah will be vifxbk." ' 

i^his lis Dryderifs general declamatiQn ;. t 
win i)6t -withhold from the reader a-partir-, 
cular^ remark/ Having gone- through the: 
firft a<St, he fays/ " To conclude, tbi«l a^ witL 
*^ the moft rumbling piece: of. acmJfefifej 
** fpQkeri yet, 

*« To flattering lightning qujr f<dgixJdi fmiks ' 
^' conform, 
' «^ Which back'd with thunder 4o bsut.gild; a 
' 'f ftorm. . . 

^^ Co^orM a /mtM* to lighfning-y make ^fmile 
**^ imitajte Ughtnmg^ zxi^ fiat tering lightning : 
^': .lig^si|>g«, fure^ is a . . threatening tbiiig* 
*^ 4v^ this li^JhtniNjigmuil;^^ Now 

^* if I muft^conformniyvfi^iles^tolightmag, 
. 7 '* then 
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•^ then my fmilcs muft gild a ftorm too r 






€€ 
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to gild with /miles is a new invention of 
gilding. And gild a florm by being 
** backed with thunder. Thunder is part of* 
*' theftormi fo one p^rt of the ftorm muft 
help to g//<i/ anotficr psHt, and help by 
backings as if a man would gild a thing 
the better for being backed^ or havine a 
^^ load upon his b^k. So that here is 
^^, gilding by conforming^ /miling, lig&tning, 
'* backings and tbtindering. The Whole is as 
if I fhould fay thus, I will make my 
counterfeit fmiks look like a fiattefitig 
ftone-horfe, which, being backed with a 
trooper, does but gild tli^ battle. I am 
miftaken if nonfaife is not here pretty 
" thick fown. Sure the poet writ thefe t^o 
•* lines aboard fomc finack in a ftorm, and, 
^* being fea-fick,^ :^ewed up « gtK)d lump 
^^ of clothed nonienfe at once/' 

Here is perhaps a fufficient fpedmen; 
but as the pamphlet, though Drydcft's, has 
never been thought worthy of republican . 
tioui and is not csifily to be found, it' may 
gratify curiofity to quote it morelargdiy. 

Whene'er flie bleeds. 
He no feverer a damnation needsj 

. ThK6 
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**^jaij{i^rp he brings in a ^rM/i .tjbif»t' muft 
**jtijl.^e^i5t^<^nc4 party . i^^ 




^i?f^85l3?fi fnfis<^D^ith^tis, other> -vWU 

.% ^^At^^^A^ c^ ,6\H6n wi^ a 

*fr^^'8 ^i* ' T^^' ^Hp^« is- thujs^ :«ffen 
\^^f^fk^i <^ tiee^ .m j^r^at^ MUt or 

".«te4s?iP^^^ <^°®* ^^ make hjeteil: ;Never 
**'was Dutch grout filch clogging, thick, 
*• indigeftiblc ftutf. But this is biita'-talte 
*' to ^.^feiiomach ; we-fhs^ have a'^orc 
'*-.j4tt»jif«fl«iefs prcfentl^. ■''''.'.;"■*' ' 

• ■ '....■'! . . J .' \ 'V: \ ■■u'> • '"•> " 

'••■•■*■- i • V . ." . , ■ . , 

<*-.;No.^'tO-diifli ap the ^dct-s- broth, /that 
^* I -pij^tfedr - ?-•; "-■ •;• ' -1 • - ""^ 

. ^Fjor w|ieh Yfe;?e;il^a<i, an^.^jflr .6-^?dv>i9i;4*(\ea* 
Jarg'd,- ■-• • •♦ ■'■'' ;• {r ■' • > 
OrJiature'sgrppTcr burd^."«te'r)e tiifphflrg'd, . , 
II, C * Then 



1 
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- 'Anditt our. airy ^aalk, as fiibtle giif^ . 

; :WeM:M^l into ourrcjrucl Oither^-biija^ 

- t.lihsre^^adtkeir.ic^lsi and Ci^ck.efc|^gfl£on's 

-. Scelioyr Revenge moves there, Ambicion hcrel 
- Ap^ 10 their orh§ vjew the dark cKarafters * 
pjf fiqges, niins, jiaurders, blood a 
We'll blot out ail thofc hideous draughts, and 

jvrite ' ^ ..' ' '." , • -.. • , 

J^fc^and white ifbrms; their wxtii ' a^tadiant 
-'- %ht;\ -^ -■. -. ^>-^ -v:. ';;, 
^ ItfeJr Wafts ertcirdic, till theif piffiosrf be ' \ 
G^irtte as nature ia its infancy 2 ;• :i \ 

•: .'^illifoftcn'd by our charms their ferie^?eaftj 
/And: their revenge rpfolves injto a. peace#- 
Thus by our deajh their quarrel ends,, ., 
Wtem jiving we made fpes,, de^drwe -11 make 
friends. 

'* If this be not a very liberal p^fs, I will 
** ref?r myfelf to the ftojiiach of any mo* 
derate ^ueft; *-'And a tare meis it k, far 
extcllirrg -any Weftminfter white-broth. 
IV is ^ a" iciiid of gibWet jjorridge, made 
of the gitblets of a couple of young geefe, 
ftodged full of meteors, orbsjj^beres, track, 
^* bideeusyJtsug&ts^ dark . £h^rf^rs%. fiohite 
forms, and radian^ lights, defigned not only 
to pleafe appetite^ and indulge luxury % 

*^* bi« 
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^^ but it is alio phy^cal^ bei^S ^r^P^O^^^ 
" medicine to purge chQl^r^^ :fcr it is^prp- 
** pounded by Mdrena^ as a receipt. to c^rc 
** their fethets of -their choleric huinoiiifs : 
** andwere it written- ift'cfa^aStaiBafi'B^ 
** barous as the words, might verjr- well 
** pafs ifor a doftor's bill. ; ^o conclude^ it 
^* is porridge, *tis a receipt, 'tis a pig with 
/^ a pudding in the belly, 'tis I know jiot 
** what : for, certainly, never any one that 
•• pretended to write fenfe, had the impu- 
** dence before to put fuch ftuff as this, 
'^ into the mouths of thofe that were to 
'^ fpeak it before an audience, whom he 
*^ did not take .to be all fools; and after 
" that to print it too, and expofe it to the 
«* examination of the world. But let us 
** jfee, what we can make of this ftuff : 

For when \ycVe dead, and our freed fouls cn- 

^* Here hejtells us what it is to ie Jea4;^ it 

^* is to have cur /reed Jbtfls./et free. Now if 

^^* to have a foul fct free, is : to be dead, thca 

.^^ to-have Oj^^ei^/W fot free^ is to have a 

<^ de^ ijaa^n die^ . . . 

Then gcnde, as a hippy lover** figh*— 

C ir ' '^ They 
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*'^ Tl*y tWalJWorie^/%^, anfl that dic^^A 

;-^lhail flic ti>ro«gh the 'air— .* 

^ That is> they '{hdLmouiit -ab^vc^likic 
*^^fallt«g'ftars, w.elfc.they fhall aflrip ilite 
^^ • twtt Jacks Wi th ; lahthofiis, or Will with 
•^* r^iCpi^nd Madge widiaiiaiiik^^ 'j 

^^^ 4hi\^ ydthefs br^eifts mlift:<Be in «i :^ft^ 

^*^ ^Dwr/>&,' ah airy ^^/fc J of 'z-fiief^^ ■ b#«rf :ii&^/^tf 

^^iBiy xbfU f'fad fie^'Jkils, a^ ikttri the 

- ^' fpheres of their ^fafions^ : That 'is;: \thefe 

^* ^alfeing fli«r$v^Ja€k'wkhja*laaiJi6i»^j&c. 

^'* iVill put on his fp6aacles/^ndrfcftlra.';r^/7ij/- 

** ingfiuls, and JA^t Oft hi^ panljS8/andtfeH*a 

^^ tracking of fph(res*y fo that he will read 

*^ arid run, walk 'and '% at" the fame time \ 

'' Oh ! Nimble Jack, "thai M: mil fie, 

t*^ hc%k. ravenge^ kere^itAo!w. ^a^^ituKf^tlfere^^ 

\ " Tlie^ birds . will h^p about. And them 

1 M fumu the:, dtxrk , eh^raSiffs ^\fi^gi{i^ ruiriSy 

<^^ murd^s^. bloody -: and .mars %:ii^ frk^tr orbsi 

*' Urack the charaBers to thdrfoJ^ms 1 Oh \ 

** rare Iport for Jack- Never was :place fo 

*V full of game as thefe breafts ! '^-Yoii can- 

• * * V "^ *• not 
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SJfttWi fcr io^^lio-Ra?^re Twen-tlie. firft play 
ttnbel}»ft:ed' wtth; fculptuipf s ; thofe briiapr 
pients .ftemtQ.h?rv^c given poor DTy4eri'jg;reat 
difturbaftce. He tries hoWiever tb eafe tis 



^ 



^* dent to expofe all this.ftuff^ l^t fi>. arrp^ 
*^/g«lt .to /ifefehii: it witli. an cpiftle ;^ Jike a 
^* ikiicy bootb-k^epcr, that, wkeh h^^.tiad 
'^^ put --a .irfieat upon 6he people^ wdMd 
^" Wrangle and fight witji aiiy that wduld 
^^. not like it, qr WQUid oifef to difcover it j 
^* for whi^h arrogance 6ur po^t r?,qeiyes 
'' this cQrrcjStioai and to jerl^^jim a'.li^tle 

^* but by the help of his own wordSitranA 
-^^ rioH^ibnfpfeofettiatfrbyiny fti^ 
'^^ may judge the better wh^t his is :• 

' V Great Boy, thy tragedy andlculptxifes done 
^ * « From pfeft, ^nd plates' in' flectJ do hoRic- 

1^} ' ^*^ward comer '-"^ 
«< .^nd in ridicubus and'humble pride^j . 

: <^ Theirxoiirfe in ball ad-fingcrs: baskets -guide, 
>. . ./ c 3 ^' Whofe 
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'^ WKoife gf caiy twigs do all new bcautifs take, 
<^-'Fr6tn the ga^ ffiew^ thy dainty fcxflpturei 
^ -'<^ iiiakc. * . 

^- Thy lines a me& .of rhiming nonfenfc,j:leld, 
^ :.A fcnfe}efs tale, with flattering fuftian fill'd- 
*^ No grain of fcnfe does in one line appear^ 
** Thy words big bulks of jjoifterous bombaft 

'<« bear. 
^^ With noifc they move, and from players 

*' mouths rebound, 
^^ When their tonics dance to thy words 

. <^ empty found.* ' 
^* Bf theeinfpir'd therrumblittgpvericstol^ 
''^ As if diat rhyanE iand hombaft ient; a Xoul ; 
^ iAtnd with thatifoqlt^yfeem tf ught duty too, 

•? T^hifiingw<?F4A5^^?'l^V"^^^^^f^^^^^®>^> 
. ^^ .AS'if i^ would dvy worthless worth enhance, 
*^ To-th* loweft rank of fops thy praife advance ; 
/^ To whom, by inftinft, all thy ftufFis dear; 
f'. Tl>cir loud cla|)s echo to the theatre. 
'^ From breaths of fools thy commendation 

" fpreads, 
*' Fame fings thy praife with mouths of log- 

" gerheads. 
*^ With noife and laughing each thy fuftian 

« greets, 
^ Tis cUpt by quires ofcnrtpty-headcd c^t?, 
^V Who have their tribute few, and homage 

^ 'f\siytn, ' ;. : ■:,^ • 

, *♦ As men in wbifpcrsfendloudnoiic tolteaven. 

^^^ Thus 
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^'fS iTh«l I/have 4attbc.4.hiin.witk bis own 
*j.Lpq(idle,r.add now we are come fro^ -a- 
" board his dancing, mafking, -rebounding, 
'^^^(^tftinlf fleet , aadisif.wc had Iftnded 
♦^-iit 'Ctt^aii, wc xnect nothing' imt-Jbols 
f-'intf^ohfeftfe." - ■ ■ • '- ".' -' 



?> 



j*xjw-r«cc 



,^^,^HclvWfs,thc criticifm to which the ge- 
nius *of Dryden could be reduced, between 
ij»g^ anfl t^rrour ; rage with little pravQca- 
tion, and terrour with little dangej-. To 
M<the'iBrglwft i^ 

hiiiSi^^i^M^ produce fomelbhce to die eon- 
^dufiiefs^Sf Weakriefs, and fom&ihoi^tifica- 
tion to flic pride of wlfddfn. But leE it be 
remembCTed*, that minds arc hoi l6 veiled in 
their powers but when they are iitftlievfelled 
in their dc^fires. Dryden and Settle li^ ^oth 
placed, their happiijeft in the claps jbf mul- 
titudes. \/ 

The Mock jiJlrologeTy a comedy, is dedi- 
cated tb tbe^iliuftriousitkfce 9f Ncwcaftle, 
whoni he courts by adding rtaijtir praifes 
thoA?cFhiiiaay/^i^^^^ but a 

' 'partfi^'iSf ^Kii^ ftudi^^. ^ Itf ft wi|4eai«g to 
..think how many nam^s, oncb ielebrated^ 



are fince* fej?§otten. Of Ncweaftle'^ wft^k? 
nothing U now known but his treatif^ pi^ 



, ' Tf ^o^^Preface kemi very elaborately .wrifct 
ten, and contains many juft remarks on tha 
Fathers of the Englifh drama. Shafcfpeare's 
plots^ 'he'faysi are in the hundred novels of 
QinthiQ i thpfe of Beaumpnt and Flf tchcf 
ij> Spaniih "^taries ; Jonfon only made t^iem^ 
fo^ iiimfelf:. His ^criticifins upon tragedy |( 
cdm^dyi anji farce, jare ji^dicious and. pro* 
foui)d* He endeavours to 4€fend^ the mxx 
jHomlity of foii>e of his cdmedies by thg cx^ 
aijipie df former writers j which is only t^ 
]foyi that l|e wjiis not the firft.npr perhaps thff 
^re^tj^ft ojcnder, Againft thofe that ac» 
*nfed him of piagiajrifoi;^ he alleges g far 
^ouifabie eypreffibn of . th^ king : /f He 
*^ only defired that they^ who accufe me of 
^' thefts, would ileal him plays like mine^" 
and* then rdates how much hbour he fpends 
^14 fitt||ig for the Engliih ftage wh^-he bpr- 
.fOTWS'fr^Miipthers, - 



~ T^rmnkk Lo^fyGT the.Vsrgin Martyr 9 was 
smother jtfjajg^edy ia rhyme, confpiouous foJr 
many pa|Jages of ftrength and eleganpe, and 

many 



mangr'Of empty iwiife "kid ridicttlwi^ ttitftu- 
kiiceu:- sIFhe rants oi* Maskiiiw Jb^ye'b^ 
always the fport of criticifm; i»d wepeit 
length, if kifi own confcffion m9j he truftcd^^ 
ther ihaanfir of thfi water.: ' 

Of this, play Wtakest care to let thcrrea-t 
^ k^Qorw, tkat it was trontrived and trritton 
lit fereii wceks^. Want .of tim^ was^oftca 
biS^ ^:s€ufei or perhaps fhortocfs^ of titno 
Was Jti^- private boaft in the formi.of aa 



It was Written before the Conqui^ xf.Gra^ 
jiada, Init publifhed after it. : ^Th^ defign is 
to recoihinehd piety; ** I conildered that 
^* plcaftjre' M^as hot the only end of poefy^ 
t* and that even the injftr«4tions of. morality 
**' were not fp wholly the bfifiiiefs of a poet^; 
^ as that precepts and-^exanaples of pJet/ 
y^ were to be omitted j fOr to l^ave that em^ 
^ ployment altogether to the clergy, wlarc 
^* to forget that religion was firft taught in 
^' verfe, which the lazineft -ot dtdnefe of 
^* fuicceeding priefthoO^ turnid afterwards 
t* intoprofe-'* Thus foolifbly could Dryr 
deii write, rather than not ihfcw hi$ malice 

ikrthc jia*foASi\ - ^ ^ 

. -^: . - The 
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: The two parts «F the Conqueji of Granada 
are wc ittea with a feeming determination to 
glut the public with dramatick wonders ^ 
to exhibit in. its higheft elevation a theatrical 
meteor cf incredible love and impoffible va- 
lour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight 
tp; the extravagance of pofterity. All the 
rays oi rogiantick heat^ whether amorous 
or warlike, glow in Almaflzor by a kind of 
concentration.. He is above all laws ; he is 
exempt from all reftraints; he ranges the 
world at will, andj^governs wherever he ap- 
pears,. He fights without enquiring the 
caufe, ^hd loves iwjfpite x)f the^phlig^tio];)^ 
of juftice, of rejedipn by his rriiAr^s^,^^ 
g£ prohibition froni the dead. Ytt ^he f<?f i^c^ 
are, for themoft part, delightful ; they exhi*- 
bit a kind of illuftrious depravity, and mar 
jeftick madnefs; fuch as, if it if fomctimejs 
defpifed, is often reverenced, and in whii^h 
the ridiculous is mingled widi th^ .^o^ 
nifhing, . ; <>• 

, In the Epilogue to the fecond p^rt of the 
Conque^.of Granada^ Dryden indulges his 
favourite pleafure of difcrediting his prede- 
>ceir(H^^ and this Epilogue he has df fended 
c:by ia long poftfcript. He had promijeda 
v|Gba)nd dialogue, in which he ih6uld more \ 

fully .; 
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folly treat of the virtucs^ aiid ftults of the 
Englifti poets, who have written m the dra-^ 
matlck, epick, or lyrick way. This pro- 
mife was ticvcr formally performed ; but, 
with refped to the dramatick writers, he 
has given us in his prefaces, and in this 
poftfcript, fomething equivalent; but his 
purpofe being to exalt himfelf by the com- 
parifoni he fhews faults diftinftly, and only 
praifes excellence in general terms. 

A play thus Written, In profefled defiance 
of probability, naturally drew down upon it- 
felf the Vultures of the theatre . One of the 
triticks that attacked it was Martin Citford, 
rd whorh l^prat addrefled the Life of Cow- 
ley, with fttch veneration of his critical pow- 
ers as might naturally excite great expecta- 
tions of inftfUdtion from his remarks. ' But 
let h'6neftxredulity beware of receiving cha- 
rafterS" from* contemporary writers. .Clif- 
ford's remarks, by the favour of Dn Petcy, 
were at laft obtained; and, that no man 
may ' ever- want them ^ more, I . will extradk 
cipiougkte latisfy all reafohablc defire. • 

, In the firft Letter hiff dbfervation is only 
generalV ^* Ybu do live,"- fays he, ** in as 
'• mucii ignorance aiid-darfchefs as you dhl 

« ia 
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?♦ ill the wonil^ : your writing?; are liken 
i^ Jack-pf-j^y trades fbo|) ;^ thoy have 4 iR^t^ 
f* riety, but nothing of value; and if thoi* 
^ art not the duUeft plant-apiov^^ th^t: 
** i^ycr the ^rtjh produced, all that I have 
*' cQoverfed with are ftrangcly miftakcn 19 
^ thee/' 

In the fecondi. life' teliss hina that Air, 
manzor ia not more copied from AchiHes 
than from Ancient Piftol. '* But I am/* 
iays he, '-* ftraagely mifljalwajjf-l have not 
feen ihiB Vfs^;4/t^4»s^pr Qi'y^xa^ in fipaip 
dUgaiifc about this town ^r and paffing nxL'r 
deranother nanue^ Pr yithw tell me truo. 
Was not this Huffcap once the Indtan 
Efkferor^ and at another time did he noit 
•^* call himfelf Maximin ? Was jaot hyndor- 
raxa once called Abneira ? I mean under 
Mtmtes^ima the Indian Emperor^: .I|)ro- 
teft and vow they arc either the iixm^ or 
fo alike that I cannojt, &r my hcwt,i-di£- 
tinguifti one £fom the other. You ajfe 
therefore a ftrange.unconicionahle .thief; 
thoj^art not content to ftcal from others, 
^ but doft rob thy poor wretched felf too.'* 

Nbiv was Settle s time to take his revenge. 
He wrote a vindication of his own lines; 

and. 
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and, if hte is forced to yidd any jthii^g, makea 
r(^rrfak upon his enemy, . T6 iky that *his 
anfwer is equal to the cenfure*, is 410 high 
tommendation.. To expoic Dryden's me- 
thod of analyfing his exprefficris, he tfi^ the 
fame experiment upon the defcription of 
the fhips in the Indian Enipefor^ of •Iwrkich 
hdwever he does not denjrthe excdlciice'i 
but iWtends to ihew, that by ftudie3 mifcon- 
ftruaion wery thing may^he^-cquafly repre- 
sented as ridiculous. After ^^o^mnch of 
^ryden's^ elegant ariimativetiiohsi yilffice re- 
quires that fomettiing*df*attelfe^^ fliotiia l>e 
^fediibited; ^ The following o^fcnration^ are 
<tberefore extraiied from^-quartoTjampiifet 
:©f ninety-five, pages : 

<' Pate after Jtim b^low with pafn di^tfeoVt> 
''^' JS"nd m^^vf could fcarce keep pace ihoVCrf 

^^ T,hefe*Wh3r:line^^ if he can: fecw-^fljoany 
^^f «ii£nfe ^r iiiotiight in^ or: aivy tfaartg >i>ut 
*<^nbtffft^ft\«Td:iiK>ife; he fllal^makGra€?4)e- 
-*< Keve every word in his obfervations on 
^^?iS4for(?^ra*foi«fev . : .. ' 

''*^ Jfi^the Empfefs^ cf Marotfcdf werie-^hefe 
^**^-Kties; 
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*! ni travel then to fomc remotei: fphcrcJ, 
*« Till I find out new worlds, and crown you 
"there. 



€i 



Oh ivhich Dtydcn made this remark : 
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I believe our learned author takes aj^bere 
•' fir cjountry : the Jphere if Morocco^ as; if 
•* Morocco 'mere the globe of earth and water ^ 
** iuisgMeis no/fibere neither,, by bif leave." 
*^ &c. Sojp&ere muft not be £m&, nnU& 
** it relate to a circular motion about a 
** globe/in which fcnfe the aftronomers ufe 
*< it* I would defire him to expound thoib 
'* lines in Gr^;?^^^ •• 



<« rU to the turrets of the palace gO, 
" And add new fire to thofc that fight below« 
«' Thence, hero-like, with torches by my fide, 
*' (Far be the omen tho') my Love Til guide, 
*« No, like his better fortune Til appear, 
«^ With open arms^, loofe vail and flowing hair^ 
^ Juft flying forward from my rowlinjg iphere. 



} 



*^ I wonder, if he^ be fo ftrift, how: he dares 
** make fo bold with jpbere himfelf, and be 
•* ! fo^cntica,! in other men's writings.^ Por-, 
•• tune is fancied fianding on a globe, not on 
** 2Lj^bere, as he told us in the i&rft A(St. ; 

6 ** Fecaufe 



mW^: 
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^^ Becaufe ElkanaFs Similies are the mofi 
** unlike things to what they are compared in the 
** worldy ril venture to ftart a fimile in his 
** Annus Mirabilis : he gives this poetical 
" defcription of the fhip called the Lon^ 
** . don : 

« The goodly London in her galbnt .trim> » 
« The Phenix*daughtcref the vtfnqijiiht c4d,» 
" Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim^ 
^^ And on. her fhadow rides in floating, gold. \ 
" Her fl^^ft fpread ruffling in the wind, , 
" And ftngqine ftreamcTs feem'd the flood to 

« fire:. . : . ' .' . 

^* The weaver, charm'd with what his loom de- 

« fign'd, 
« Goe5 oji,to.fca, and knows not to retire, ' 
^ <«, With . rpomy. ^decks, her guns of mighty 

^ f ^ Whpfe low-laid mouths each mounting Jbil- 

** low laves, 
j /'_j3ee|)'^ in her draught, and warlike in her 

"""She^eems a fta-wafp flying on the waves. 



^r?-^y^^ a wonderful pother is here, to make 
"^ alt thefe poeticaH>eautificationS of afhfp! 
''^ ftiatts, a i»>&fm> in the firfl ftanza, and l?ut 
'^ iS^J^ i> the laft : nay, to make his hum- 
" We*CQTttij)arifon*of a ^^ more ridiculous. 
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f^ he 4pes not fay it flies upon the wjiyes aS 
f^ nimbly,as a waip, or the Uke> but iip.feem-*. 
** eda w^. But our author at;, the Writing 
*/qJ this .was not in his altitudes,' to <;om-» 
** pare §iips. to floating payees ^ fi compari-* 
**^ ion to tTie purpole^ was z perfedion he 
** did not arrive to, till his Indian i^mpefdrs 
** App*..^'l5iit pediaps .his fimiKtudc has 
*^--moreinit than weimag^inc; this Ihlphad 
^*- a ^cat many guns in^ ;her, and they^ put 
**' ^11-togjbfher, made; the .fting in the wafp's 
** .tail : ^ for this is all the reafon I .can guefs, 
'* why It feemM zwafp. But, becaufe we 
y will allow him all we can to help out, let 
** it be z phenix fea-wafpy and tlie rarity of 
^* ftt<?h tWft animal may do miich toiwards tha 
t * heightening the faiicyi - 



4€ 



^* It had been much more to his purpfiffe^ 
if he had defigned to render the fenfelefs 
play litflci to h^ve fearched f6r fome'fiaeh 
^ pedsmtry as thi^.s , - 

*' Two ifs fcarce make.bne po(fiBiIity. 
"If jiiftice wlH^talce^lt and n6thirig give, 
' ♦< "Juririctj^'methinlcsj: 'h tibt diftnbutivfe.* ; 
« ^d «dfe or kill* youV W thtf- ^Iternattve, " * 
« ^Rather than take your nife, I will^n^^ltve?* 

7 * I*' Ohferve^' 
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** Obferve, how prettily our author chops 
** logick in herdick vcrfc; Three fuchfuftian 
** canting words as dijirtiutive, alternative^ 
^' and two ifsy no man but himfelf would 
** hare come within the npife of; Biit He's 
*• a man of general learnings arid all comes 
^* into hi« play; ' 

^' 'f Would hare doric well toos-if he 
** could have met with a rant or two> worth. 
^* the obicrvation : fuch as^ 

*^ Mt)Ve (Viftlyi Siin, and fly a lover's pace, * 
*' Leave months and weeks behind thee in th/ 
" race* 

" Jlut furcly the §un, whetfier he Aies a 
" lc(Ver*s or not a lover's pace^ leaves weeks 
^\ and months, iiay ^ears toO| behind him in 
'* lu« ra^Ci 

^* J^oor R<feiri, of any otkcr of the Philox 
** mathematicks, would have giv«n him fa4 
*^ tisfadtion in the point. 

" If I could kill thee noir, thy fate's fo low* 
** Thai I muft ftoop, trc I cart give the blow* 
** But tnine is fixt fo far above thy crowoi 
" That alL thy men, i.. . . » 

«* Piled on thy back^ can never pull It dowhi 

t^'^ IIV D ': Now 
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*^ Now where that Is, Almanzot's fate Is 
^** fixt, I cannot guefs ; but wherever it isV 
*^ I believe Almanzor, and think that all 
^* Abdalla's fubjefts, piled upon one ano- 
** ther, might not pull down his fatefo well 
'^^ as without piling :* befides, I think Ab- 
" dalla fo wife a man, that if ' Almanzo'r 
** had told him piling his men upon his 
" back might do the feat, he would fcarce 
^* BeaF fuch a weight, for the pleafiire of the 
^* exploit; but it is a huff, and let Abdalla 
'* doit if he dare, 

^« The people like a headlong tGirrent go, 

^ And every dam they break or overflow. 

V *« Btit, unoppos'd, they either lofe: their force^ 

• *^ Or wind in yoljumes to their former courfe/ 

*- . . . 

" A very pretty allufion, contrary to 9II fenfe 
.*-* or reafon. Torrents, I take it,! let them 
*^ mnd ncvef fo much, cgaiftEiier T^rti to 
^'"tl^ir ibit^cfr cpurfe, jUnlpfs jhfe^jUiclupi 
'^ ^ofe that fountains can go upwards, which 
*'. is^impoffible; liay more,; in the fbfeffo- 
1' irig -page He tells trs fo too. A tricj^ of a 
••^ Very uiifaithfttt i^ * 

" But can no more than fountains upward flow. 
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*^ Whi<ih of a ifo>rr^«/, which fignifie« a ra- 
'^ pid ftream, is much mprc impoffible. Be- 
** fides,. if he goe* to g[uibble, and fayrthat 
" it is poflible by art water may be made 
'^ return, and the fame water run twice in 
" one and the fame channel : then he quite 
^* confutes what he fays 5 for,, it is by Jbeing 
^* oppbfed^ that it runs into its former 
^* courfe : for all engines that make water 
" fo return^ do it by coijipulfion and oppo- 
'^ fition* Or, if he means z headlpng tor- 
" r-eat for a tide, which would be ridiculous, 
^^ yet they do not wind in volumes, but come 
'** ff>?^rig]bt back (if tiieir upright lies 
** ftrgi^t to their former courfe), and that 
^* by oppofition of the fea-water, that drives 
'• them back again. ■ 

*^ And .for fancy, when }ie lights bfan^ 
^' thiag like it, *tis ^ >vonder if it be not bor- 
" rpvjr^d. Adhere, for eitample of, I -find this 
** faocifvil thought in his ^ Jim ^^ira^. 

^ Old father Thames raifed up.his reverendhead; 
^^ 3ut feared tjhe. fate pfSipp^js: would rctur 
" peep in, his ooze h^ l?>ught^h.is fedgy bed.j 
*^ And fhrunk his waters back into his urn. 

'.>',«■ •.1-11 •* • • . . - . . ' - . - * '- < • • -.■-,»!♦ * »■ 

** This is ftcilen frpm Cowle5r',s Davideis, p . p'. 
•^4'''''' *' Dz " Swift 
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" Swift Jordan ftarted, and ftrait backward Rei, 
" gliding amongft thick reeds his aged head.. 
" And when the Spaniards their aflault begin>, 
^^ At once beat thofe without and thofe within. 

'* This Almanzor fpeaks of hinifclf /and fure 
^* for one man -to conquer an ^rrnyyithin the 
*' city, and another without the city> at once, 
" is fomething difficult; but this flight is 
** par4onable, to fome we meet with in Gra^ 
*' na^ia. Ofoiin, fpcaking of Alnianzor : •' 

*« Who, like a tempeft that outrides the wind,' 
" Made a juft battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

" Pray what does this honourable perfoh 
•* mean hy-^tempeji that outrides the 'i^indl 
** A tempeft that outrides itfelf. To fuppofe 
** a tempeft without wind, is as bad as fupl 
** pofing a man to walk without feet ^.fbr 
** if he fuppofes the tempeft to be fgniething 
** diftind from the wind, yet as be^ng the ef- 
^' fed: of wind only, to come before the caufe 
«* is a little prepofterous : fo that, if he takes 
^^ it one way, or if he takes it -the other> 
** thofe two j^ will fcarce make one j>g^^/- 
" ///y/' Enough of Settle, . ' /]\ 

Marriage Alamod^, is ^ comedy, dedicated 
to the Earl of Rochefter ; whom he acknow- 
ledges not only as the defender of his po6try, 

but 
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|[?a| , the promoter of his fortune. Lang- 
baiae plja^ces this play in 1673. The earl 
of Rpchcjf^er therefore was the famous Wil- 
mat, whom yet tradition always reprefents as 
an ^nemy tto Dryden, and who is mentioned 
tjy, him ^ith fpnie difrefped: in the preface 
tf) Juvenal. 

. '^ XMy^ig^^/^^^9 ^^ Love in a J^unneryj a 
comedy,, was driven off the ftage, agatnjl the 
opinion^ as the author fays, of the befi judges. 
|t is dedicated, in a very elegant addrefs, to 
Sir Charles Sedley; in which \\t finds an 
opportunity for his ufual complaint of hard 
treatment and unreafonable cenfiire, 

Amb^yna is ji tiflue of mingled dialogue 
in verfe and profe, and was perhaps written 
jn lef^ time than "The Virgin Martyr \ though 
the author thought pot fit either pftentati- 
oiifly or' naoiirnfully to tell how little labour 
it cpft him^ or at how fhort a warning he pro- 
(iiiced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the tJnie of the Dutch war, to iil- 
flame the nation agairfft their enemieg ; to 
whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epi- 
jogiiei to inakehis poetry^ riot lefsdejftruftive. 
't^an thatby which Tyrtoeus' of old animated 



0\ 
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thrc Spartans." TJiis play was" wi^^ iA ftie 
fecond Dutch war in 1673. - ' 

' Virotlnr and Crt^duy is a play alf tfed 'from* 
Sliakfpeare; but fo altered' that even in 
tangbaine's opini6n,' /iSf lajl fcerie tri the 
third aSlis a mdfierpiece. It is introducedr 
by a dffcourfe on the grounds of criticifm in 
tragedy I to which I fufpedt that Rymer's 
book had given oecafion. 

The Spdnijh Fryar is a tragi-comedy, emi-- 
nent fof the happy coincidence! arid coalitioij 
of the two plots. As it was written againft 
the Papifts, it would naturally at that time 
have friends and enemies; and partly by 
the popularity which it obtained at iirft, 
and; partly by the real power both of the 
feribus and rifible part, it continued long i 
favoufite of the publick. 

It was Dryd^'s opinion, at leaft for fofnfe 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication 
of this play, that the drama required an aj^ 
ternation of comick and tragicfc fcenfes., and 
that it is neceiTary to mitigate b^r-allevk- 
tions -of merriment the preflure of pdfide- 
rous events, and the fatigue of toilfome pafi 
fiohs. " Whoever/' fays he, ♦* canAgt per* 

'' form 
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*? form both pa^ts, is but half a ijoriterfor the 
**Jiage:' 

> 

The t>uk€ of Guife^ a tragedy written in 
conjurj^fcion -with Lee, ^$ Oedipus had been 
before, %ms to defcrve notice only for the 
offence which it gave to the remnant of the 
Covenanters, and in general to the enemies 
of the ?oiirt,j \yho attacked him witTi great 
violence, and were anfwered by him j though 
at laft he feems to withdraw from the con- 
flict, by transferring the greater part of the 
blame or merit to his partner. It happened 
that a contraift had been made between 
them, by which they were to join in writ- 
ing a play 5 and he happened^ fays Dryderi, to 
claim the promife juji upon the jinijhihg. of a 
poem J when I would have been glad of a little 
refpite.—^Tvro thirds of it belonged to him ; 
and to me only the firji fcene of the play^ the 
whole fourth aB^ and thefirjl half or famewhat 
more of the fifth. r 

This vfiL% a play written p rofeffedly for the 
jjatty of the duke of York, whofe fucceffion 
Wasv ti^ii pppofed/ A patallel is intended 
Between til* Lc^agUerS oi FfaAce and the 
CdvenaBt6r» fif Englattd; and this inten- 
tion produced the controverfy. 

D 4 • Albion 
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Albion and AlbanidH a iriuiic^'arama o^^ 
j^pera> written, like ihp D^^i^ oJ^Xjutfey agkifill 
the Republicans • Wil;h what fujieie^ it was 
perfqrmefl, I haye not found, ' ^ /' 

^be'Sfate of Innocence and l^all df Man is 
termed by him an oper^ : it'is^ richer a'' tra^ 
gedy'in heroick rhyiiie, but of which' 'the 
perfonages ar.e fuch a§ cannot decently be 
exhibiti^d oa the ilage. ' Some flic!|i pro- 
d^djon was for^f^en by JVJaryel, who writes 
thus'ta Milton i ■ ^^ ' '^ ' ''^ "'^ ^' • 

.. Pr il'.a wQrk ^ J i\$jnite be fpannV},; , v, 
. Jealpus J was Icaft fpinc lefs f^}]i^\ ?W^rr 

Such 35 difquiet always w^iat is.welL . 

And by ill-imitating would excel. 

Might hence prefiame the whole i^reatio'n's day, 

*Tb change iii itehc^, and Vaoiif ft jn afplay, 

.It i$;^.a|K:tthec ^i his; ha% 'j^^ffldiiiaiofi^ ; 
: foe the heat of hiis.itnaginatida,iaifcdi6i;nja 



; o!i'his »<Jp«)rp„Qfi4iftn;i$ a^^^ 
opeCs.^ Modsn^i fben idiit^hcCs ^f ,3fiitl4 |n a 
^^ftu^Orof fla(;tiBTyr?^hi?}i di^mC^gaiiiWMaiid 
^hich it was wonderful that apy^map |:hgt 
*|;new the nifaning of hi§ p\?n worcis, fpuld. 

u^e 
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ttfe w^^^^iX felf-detefUtipn, It Is aff.at- 
Iprnjpt tp iningle earth . and. heaven^, hy 
graifing.l^umao e^ceJl?|K?e iD.t^. Jftfl^^agp 
of religion. . , . . . ,. , 

^: Tl?e preface (contains. an syjolo^y for fee- 
rpick verf9, and poetick licence; by.wHich 
IS meant not. any liberty, takei^ in con trad:* 
ing Qr^exten4ing words^l)Ht thp yfeof bold 
fi^pn^sa^i^ ajnbitious fi|;ijrep# . /,-... 

The reafon which he gives for printing 
what was never adted^ cannot be overpaiTed : 
f- I was induced to It in my own xfefence, 
'* niany hijndred qopieisf of it being diipeffed 
" abroad without niy knowledge or ponfeut, 
*V and every ope gathering new faults, it be- 
*^ c^c at length a libel againfl me.'\ T^^^^ 
copies as they gathered faults were apparent- 
ly mai^ufcript ; and he lived in an age very 
iinlike.burs, if many hundred copies of four- 
teen hundred lines were likely to be tran- 
fcribcd. An author has a right to print his 
own wprks/ and i^eeds, not feek an apology 
in ialfe^iodd,; but he that could bear to 
writo the dedication felt n^ pain in writing 
^heprpfacey ... 

jiureng 
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^ Aureng Zeh is a tragedy ]founded on the 
afeohs of a great prince then reigning, but 
ovej nations hot likdy to employ their cri-- 
ticks upon the tranfadkions of the EnglifH 
ftage, . If he had known and difliked his 
oii/^n chardder, our trade Vas noilh thofe 
times" ffecufe' froiii his referitmeiit* Hls^ 
country is at fuch ^ diflancd^, flaal the man- 
ners tnight Be fafely lfalfi'fied^, and the ' inci- 
dents feigned ; for femofeiiefs of place is re- 
marked by Racijie, tp afford the fame cpn- 
^^iehcfes to a poet as length of tinie.- 

This 'pTay is written iii jrhynie; and ha^ 
the appearance of being the m"o]f! elaborate 
6f all the dramas. The peribnages are im- 
perial ; but the didogue is often domeftick^ 
and therefore fufceptible of fentuherits ac- 
<:ommodated to familiar incidents/ The 
complaint of life is cdebrated,' and there 
are many other paflages that may be read 
With pleafure. " '' v v 

^' Hiis play is addrfeifed'to the eaH x>f Mul- 
^rave, afterwards duke of Euckirigham him- 
'ifelf, if riot a poet, yet a writer of verfes, 
and a critick. In' this addrefs Dryden gave 

' - ' the 
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lia &C& hlnU of hk lAt^ntion t€> wnM ah 
epick poem. He mentions his defign ia 
tsrms h Qbictare, thgt he Teems^. afraid left 
hi^ plan i&oiild be^ putloined^r as, he £iysy 
happened to him. wh^n he told it mora 
plainly in his preface to Juvenal. ** The 
** defigri/Vfeys he, /* yo^ know is great, 
** the ftory Englifb, and neither too near 
^' the prefent times, nor too diftant from 
♦• them." 

All for Lave^ or the World well loft ^ a tra-* 
fedy founded upon the ftory of Antony and 
Cleopatra, he tells us, i$ the only play wbicb 
hf wr^efor himfelfi the reft were given to 
the people. It is by univerfal confent ac- 
counted the work in w^hich he hfis admitted 
the fc^cft improprieties of ftyle or charac- 
ter j but it has Dne fault equal to many^ 
though rather nteral than critical, that by 
admitting the, remantijk otMiipptence of 
Love, he has recommended as laudable and 
worthy ,of imitation that condud which, 
ihrongh all ages, t^e goord have eenfured as 
vieibus, t^tht bad defj^ifed as fooliih^ 

pi ttiis |)Uy /tlife ^fplog^e ^d the dpi- 

Idjgue, though written ^pon the commoto 

^ topicks 
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topicks o£z malicieiip ;and" ignorant; i^fiti^ 
cifm, and without any particular ^l^^ix 
to the charadtcrs or incidcnjts of , the djrattw,^ 
^rc defervedly celebrated L for thek clcg^ift?? 
and fpritelinefs . . . r , ,.,>.. , .- ,.. 

-.-'■' *. .. • - . .: -: ; ^.. vjii,,[, 

, Zjimberhamy :0r the kind. Keeper y ^ is a .^rOr- 
ijiedy^i which, after the\ third Tiighti, w^ 
prohibited as. too indecent: foe the ft^ge. 
What gave offence, was in the printing, asr 
the author fays, altered or .omitted, t^ry-* 
deti^ fqnf^fles that it§ indepency wa^ \c^t 
je<a:ed to ; but I^angbaine, whp yet.feldqn^ 
favours him, imputes its expulfion to refcatu 
ment, becaufe ityS^ much expofed the keepiim 
part of the town^ , ; 

. Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Pry4€JQ 
^nd Lee^ in conjundion, frqm the wprks <?^ 
Sophocles, Seneca, and Corneille. . I^ry.d^fi 
planned the fcepe?, and. cpinpofed thie,.4jfi^ 

and third ^<3;s, .,.....; ,;n, ^ _, w^:h 

; Pan Sebfjiifn i% comnfi.^ly e^^^Jiiedj e^i^^f 
the firft or fecond of his drao^^ticj^^,^^^ 
formances. It is too long to be all adtedj^ 
aiui hgf jxia^^y , 9h^rt^<^er.Vtan4, ma^Q^ . wi. 
dent^;; randi thau^l^] ^t; is n^t .vri^tj^ou^^^^^ 
• . ,..,- ■ ■ ^ '^"^ of 
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of frantick dignity, and mpre noifc tha|l 
meaning, yet as it makes approaches to tht 
poffibilities of real life, and has fomc fcnti*» 
ments which leave a ftrong impreffion, it 
continued long to attrail attention. Amidil 
the diftreffes of princes, and the viciflitudes- 
of empire, are inferted feveral fcenes which 
the writer intended for comick ; but which^ 
I fuppofe, that age did not much commend^ 
and thii^ would not endure. There arc, 
however, paflages of excellence univerfally 
acknowledged ;' the difpute and the reconci- 
liation of Dorax and Sebaflian has always . 
been admired. 

This play was firft adled in 1690, after 
Dryden had for fomc years difcontinued 
dramatick poetry. 

[Amphitryon is a comedy derived fVom 
Plautus and Moliere. The dedication is 
dated 0£t. 1690. This play feems to have 
fucceeded at its firft appearance ; and was, 
I think, long confidercd as a very diverting 
entertainment. 
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Cfeomches Is a tragedy^ only remarkable 
as it occalioried an incident - related in the 

Guardian\ 
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Gnardiatty and allufively mentioned by Dry* 
den in his preface. As he came out from 
•th« reprefcntation, he was accofted thus by 
feme airy ftripling : Had I keen kft ahne 
with a yxnmg beauty ^ I nvould not have /pent 
wy time like youf Spartan, l^hat^ Sir^ faid 
DrydGii, perhaps is ttue ; hut give me leave 
to tell you J that you are no hero. 

King Arthur is another opera. It was the 
laft work that Dryden performed for King 
Charles, who did not live to fee it exhibit- 
ed 5 and it does not feem to have been ever 
brought upon the flage. In the dedication 
to the marquis of Halifax, there is a very 
elegant charadter of Charles, and a plealing 
account of his latter life. When this was 
firft brought upon the .ftage, news that the 
duke of Mpnmputb had landed was told in 
the theatre, upon which the company dc* 
parted^ zn^L Arthur >vas exhibited n^ moi:e# 

His lift di^ma was Lo'oe trimphanfy^ 
tragi-cofnedy . ^ Ib his dedication to the earl 
of Saliftiuryhe inei\tiohs the towftefi of-fir^ 
iune'^t^ ni>ti€byhe^has'n)duntanlyf^^^ k^im^ 
Jelfy and ^ wbiifh -^ he ' has • no ^riajbn to ie 
ajkumedi' 

5 This 
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This play appeared in 16^4. It is fai4 
to have been unfucceisful. The cataftrophe^ 
proceeding merely from a change of mind, 
is confeffed by the author to be defedive. 
Thus he began and ended his dramatick la- 
• hours with ill fuccefs. 



From fucl> a number of theatri9aj pieces 
It will be fuppofed, by moft readers, that 
he muft have improved his fortune; at leaft, 
that fuch diligence with fuch abilities muft 
have fet penury at defiance. But in Dry- 
den's time the drama was very far from that 
univcrfal approbation which it has now ob- 
tained. The playhoufe was abhorred by the 
Puritans, and avoided by thofe who defired 
the charadter of ferioufnefs or decency. A 
grave lawyer would have debased his dig- 
hity> and a young trader would have iiq- 
jpiired his credit, by appearing in thofe 
manfion« df diflblute ticentioufnefs. The 
profits of the theatre, when fo many cUffe? 
of the ^ple were deluded from the, audi- 
pace, were aot great ; and the po^t Md for 
g long: t\note but a fiiigle night. The & 
tfeat '^Vtwo' ;«ughts, yr9^ Southern^ ^ildjh^ 
firft that Jh^ three was ttoij^e. There we^ 

hQw'eyci:, 
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however, in thofe days, arts of iipprovii^; i 
pbet" 8 ftoht, which Dryden forbote to i>rat--. 
tife^; And a pUy therefore feldom prbducedr 
hini tnbre than a hundred pounds, by the 
acctrtttulated gain 6^ the third night,' the 
dedlcatiott, ihd the Copy* - - * ' • 

Alinoft every piece had a dedication, writ-s * 
ten With fuch eleg&nce and liixuriaiiGe of' 
praife, as iieithef haughtinrefs nor avarice 
could be iniagined able to refift. Butjie 
feems to have madfe flattery too cheap." That 

praife is worth fibthing of which 'the price, 

.>,.'•<-' . . .5 r.. • . ' . . . ... ,i ;... ♦ ^uJ 

IS knowiii "■-'-'■■' ' ^ ■ 

To iiicreafe th^' value of his copies, lief 
often accompanied his worfe with a preface 
of cf ftJclfm ; a kind of learning f heii atndoit: 
new in' the Englilh language, and whijch heV 
who had confid^red with great accuracy the' 
printlpies of Writirig, was able to Oiflribiitp' 
copibufly as ^ oCcafioMS ^rofe. By theft, dit^^ 
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fertatioiis the ptibliek judgrriehrmuft hay<i 
been* tfittch improved ; and Swift,' who* cci^^ ' 
verfed' with" Dry deri,rfelates that lie regretted' 
the faSd^fs.'of his'bwri ihftruftidns, ^ndfql^n^l 
his kadfefs macie Tuddeiily loo flcilful to iSe' 
cafily fatisfiedr** ; * '" ' ^^ \r 

o His 
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Hi» |)rologucs had fuch repUtatiott, that 
for fdme time a play was confidered as kfs 
likely to be well received, if fome of his 
yerfes did not introduce it* The price of 
a prologue was two guineas, till being afked 
to Write one for Mr. Southern, he de-» 
manded three; Not^ faid he, young man, out 
of difrejpe£l to you, but the players have had 
my goods tod cheap. 

Though he declares, that in his own 
opinion his genius was not dramatick, he 
had great confidence in his own fertility; 
for he is faid to have engaged, by contrad:, 
to furnifli four plays a year, 

it is certain that in one year, 1678, he 
publiflied jiff for Love, A^gnation, two 
parts of the Con^ueji of Granada, Sir Martin 
Maraf/x^nd the State of Innocence, fix com- 
plete plays ; with a celerity of performance, 
which, though all Langbaine's charges of 
plagiariim ihould be allowed, fhews fuch fa- 
cility of compofitioh, fuch reacjinefs of Ian- 
gjiagCj^ arid fuch copioufnefs of fentiment, 
as;,'lihce ih'e^ time of Lopez de Vega, per- 
haps no other author has poflefled. 

Vol. IL E He 
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He did not enjoy his reputation, kcJtyfeyer 
great, nor his profits, however fmaM, witfeiir 
out moleftation. He had criticks to endux^t 
and rivals to oppofp. The two moft dif^ 
tinguiflied wits of the nobility^ the duke of 
Buckingham ^nd earl of Roehefler, declared 
themfelves his enemies. 

Buckingham chara<Serifed him in 1671* 
by the name of Bayes in the ^eAearJa/ ; a 
fgrce which he is f^-id to ^ve written with 
jhe . afljftanee of Butler the author oxHu^ 
4ibr^9 Martin Clij8ford of the Charjer-p 
Jioufc, And Pr^ Spr^t, the friend of Cowley^ 
then his chaplaip. Dryden and his frienil^ 
laughed at the length of time, and the 
number of hands employed upon this per- 
formance > iij which, though by fome ar- 
tifice pf aftioi> it yet keeps pofleffion of the 
ilage^ it is not poffible now to find any 
thing that might not have been written 
without fo Ipng delay, or a confederacy fp 
numerous. j 

. To adjuft.the minute events of literary 
liiftory, is tedious and troublefome ; it .ac- 
quires indeed no great force of underf^ild^ 
•in^, but often depends upon enquiri?? which 

there 
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there is no ^opportunity of making^^ or is to 
be fetched from books and pamphlets not 
always at hand. / 

The Rebearfal was played in 1671, and 
yet is. reprefented as ridiculing paflages in 
the Conqueji of Granada and AJfignation^ 
which were not publiflied till .1678, in 
Marriage Alamode publifhed in 1673, and 
in "Tyrannick Love of 1677. Thefe contra-* 
didtions ihew how rafhly fatirc is applied* 

It i$ faid that this farce was originally in- 
tended againft Davenant^ who in the firft 
draught was charadterifed by. the najne of 
Bilbo^i. Davenant had been a foldier and an 
adv€at\irer, . . 

There Is one paffage in the 1S.ehearfal ^x\\ 
remaining,, which feems to have related 
originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts h|s 
nofe, and comes in with brown paper ap- 
plied to the bruife; how this a fFeded Dry- 
den^ does not appear. Davenant's rtofe had 
fufFered fuch diminution by miihaps anxong 
the women, that a patch upon that part 
evidently denoted him* 

^ E 2 It 
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It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howara 
was once meant. The defign was probaMy 
to ridicule the reigning poet, whoever he 
might be. ^ . ,/ 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it 
might owe its firft reception, is now loft, or 
obfcured. Bayef probably imitated the dreis, 
and mimicked the manner, of Dry den; the 
cant words which are fo often in his mouth 
m^y . be fuppofed to have been Dryden's ha- 
bitual phrafes, qr cuftomary exclamations. 
Bayesy when he is to write, is blooded and 
p.i|frge^;: this, as J^amotte relates himself to 
hay^ J^9ard, was t|ie. real pradtice of the poet. 

Thi^re were oth^r ftrokes in the Rebeurfal 
by. which malic?^ w^s gratified: the debate 
between Love and Honour, which keeps 
^ prince Volfcius in a fingle boot, i« faid tp 
have alli^ded to the mifcondud: of .the duk.c 
of Ormond, who loft Dublin to the. rebels 
while he w^s toying with a miftrefs,. y 

The carl of Rqchefter, to fupprefs tj[iqre- 
piitition of Dryden,, took Settl? into hjs prp** 
te&ioh^ and endeavoured to perfuade the 

pubiick 
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public)^ that its approbation had been to that 
ume milplaced. Settle was a while in high 
rcpiitatioix: his Emprefs of Morocco, having 
ftm*4elighted the town, was carried in tri- 
umph to Whitehall, and played by the ladies 
of tjie court. Now was the poetical meteor 
it the higheft ; the next moment begaA its 
^s&L'^ ^ochefter withdrew his patt^ofrigei 
filming refolved, fays one of his biographfcri, 
totkive a Judgement contrary to that 'of the 
imnJ' t^irhaps being unable to endtirb any 
f^Utatioii beyond a certain hei^t; eVen 
wfi(^i?h[6 hiatfhimfelf contributed to raife it; - 

"^'iSigi^^i^ ^ nor rivals did I^rydfcn 

lXtit¥WiJ:href, unlefs they gained fnJw^ his 
own temper the power of vexing him, which 
nils' fi^e^eM biirfts of refentment give redfon 
lo^flri5)etft; He is always anfgry at fome {iaft^ 
68 "afraid^; fcif fome future cenfure ; bttt 'he . 
il^fltiV tKfe fmart of his Mrounds by the baltft 
8f ^ms'oMi:^ dptjrobatioh, aiid cnd^avours^tb 
ft|«3"tHt? fliafts^ of criticifm by oppofirtgia 
ihield of 'afdamantiae confidence. .'-.:' 

~^TPlfe oei^ttial accufation produced agaSnft 

ffiM,-W^i3ia*-6f pidglarifm, againft whkh 

^ iftf*<»-lfc1tempted any vigorous d^ence$ 
3!o//o/- E » for. 
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for> though he was perhaps fiwnctiroes: iftt^ 
jurioully cenfurecj, he would hf dewyie® 
prt of the charge have confe&d t]M i«ft;i 
^Hd aa his adver&ries had the proof i^ that: 
own hands,, he, who knew that wit had Ht^ 
power againft fa<fts, wifely left in thai per^ 
plexity which generality produces * queflbioii. . 
which it was hia interefb to fopprefs^ and^ 
which, unlefs provoked by vijidical^G!^^ few 
were likely to eisamine, 

Though the life of ^ writer, frc>m about 
thirty^five to fixty- three, may be fupp<xfed ta^ 
have been fufficiently bufied by the com- 
poiition of eight and twenty pieces for the 
ftage> Dryden fouijd room in the-fam© fpace 
for many other undertakings » 

Biiti* how much foever he wrote, he wa^ 
at leaft once fufpefted of writing more ; for 
in 1679 a paper of verfes, called an "Effay on 
Satire ^ was fhewn about in manufcript, by 
which the earl of Rochefter, the dutchefs of 
Portfinouth,* and others, were fo much pro- 
voked, that, as was fuppofedi fqr thfc adkora 
were never difcbvered, they ptociired E>ty-» 
den, whom they fufpe^fted as the atithor, to 

tie 
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¥e waylaid and b^ten. This incidefnt isf 

li^ntioned by the duke of Buckinghamfhirey 

^le true wrker^ iA his Art of Poetry ^ where 

he i%rs of Dryden, 

■'■\ ..... . . . - / < i 

Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhyrnes,i 

iTi% own deferves as great applaufe fomctimes. 

- His- reputation in time wais iu^b^ that his 
fiome was tho\:^h* neoefl&ry to the /uccei^ 
bf every poetic^lf oi^ literary performanee/ 
arid therefore he was^ engaged to eonlributef 
fbmethifigi whatdver it might be^- to^ many 
publications . He prefixed the Life of Poly-' 
bius to the traiiflation of Sir Henry Sheers ; 
and thofe of Lucian^ and Plu*areh to ver4ons. 
€>f their works by different handa* Of the 
EngUih Tacitus* h6 tranflated th^ firft hpok; 
and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated it from 
the French.* Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without fome degree of indigna- 
tion j but- it is not, I fuppofe, fo much to be 
inferred that Dryden wanted the literature^ 
neceffiiry to the perufal of Tacitus, as that, 
confidering himfelf as hidden in a crowd, h6 
had no awa of the publick; and' writing 
merely for moneyy was contented to get it 
by the neareft way. 

'. Tn r6So, thcEpiillesof OvidbeingtranA 

E 4 lated 
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lated by the poets of. the time, aandnrg XRhidiu 
one was the work oi Drydea» and anQtfae&fifi 
Prydcn and Lord Midgtaye^ it w«?'ntceffftt^ 
to introduce them by a preface; tod E^srl 
den, who on fucji occafions WAs . rfegiilartyi 
fummoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranf- 
lation, which was then ftmggUngffor the 
liberty^ t^t. it now enjoys. Why il fiiOiri^ 
find wiy<Jifiiculty in breaking theifhacklefiPj^ 
verbgi iijterpretatipn, which mwft forj^FOft 
d^>af it ff oni eleg^yace, it wou^ b»)i4iffic9te 
te^fiwj^a,we,'wef§,^npt the pawei?,of .pfi^t; 
dice <fy^ d^y 0j)ferTi?d, , Tjhe au|J^^ityr^ 
Jc^»fQ8k Sfeiii^y:5,.aRdnHolidfty, h^.fi^ftilt^ 
ju^geflM^t €^^ ths.rtinon i ^d it 1^as,RQ|<p^ 
lyab§lkv«J thfttift.laetflqr way CQuld)i^jf<mttl 
than they had taken, though Fanihaw, ]Q^t$)m 
ham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to giv« 
c^ai^p^ of a.diJfftirwt .pf^iSice.. v : - . 

puoijs ,by uniting r.politickp wi^l^ iP9etrj>r }4J: 
the rijif p;^)i;able fati^ CsJied Jti^/iikm md 4% 
chitgpkejf ^jitt^n ^gainft thq fadjyQn.^wW?^^ 
by lord Shaftefbury's inciteine^t^jietthe^dtftj^*; 
pf Monmouth a| its head, 

. OF (;Jjis po6m> in which perfoii^ fsitire v^^ 
applied to the fupport of pub^ck principles, 

and 



J 
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i^dm ^ic& iiuat&At hyosycmmtt ^sbina 

fetjb^ k^ 3ne^ he hide hor known U>e^a]^' 

-"•.'■fal itoqu :. : . '■••'.•- ■ ^ •..'■.;r;C: 

^x^heirgsUtJd xsf thiftgfeneral penifd A^« 
l^4i& ^ti^ted to 4enve from th«'detig3ie 
^ie:Ufl^hl>Md. f«eksU ths. mmi^ipifMi^ia^ 

lSkis 'ti^6i(' ^rdcured a:eaSie$s'^ to tht ^poem* 
Tlietttl i^^d'heed t<J enquir* why Aofe veftfi* 
#at-'i^£^,^Which, to all tfee a^traftifeAs' of 

o^mitiiShi^ ^U the fdaious paiBonsy 4ad 
^^d^Mt^'^ninid with tHumph of niieiiW 

nftifft .,;/^'{.rrt,'i.. . ■ .;■ ■'■, ,<•„•.]... :■; ! ,Mfj .•;.,....•, 

. It could not be fu])f)Ofed' that dl tik pW* 
vocation given by Dry den would be endured 
wlli©tft fftfi^ahce'or reply: B6lh his' prapfon 
stride Ijfe^'ffirty Were expbfediii tteir ^tdrri^ity 
dfe iSi'af ft'^i^ J&tire, 'Whichi though ih<ithfcrf» 
■^yi jfoiftted nbr |terhaps fo'Well aiiBfidy.un^ 

B^t^if^ti^'h\66i.' •^•■■■'•'■-■••' • ' ■■'■■ '■■ -'^ ■^r" 

One of thefe poems is called Dryden's Sa- 
m'<M'iis i^f^^j tarmb6;cJ^'thbUtl»i a& K)pe 
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fays, falfcly, to Somers^ who was dfterwai;^ 
Chancellor. The pdem^ whafe foever it was, 
hasr much virulence, and feme fpritelincis^; 
The writer tells all the ill that he can col-, 
led: both of Drydea and hU friends* 

• The poem of Abfalom and Jkhitopbel hzA 
two axifwers, now both forgotten; one. cal^ 
led Azaria and Najhai ;. the other ABJhIkm 
yEwtfr. Of diefe hoftilecompofitions,, Dry-* 
deSL appLcently in^iputes Abjhhm fmior 13^ 
S^tth, by quoting in hk< verfes againft htfiji' 
iftie fbcond line. Azaria and Hujbm was^ 
^^Wood fays, imputed to him, though it i^ 
Somewhat unlikely that he ihould write twieo 
en the fame occafion«. This is a difiicuhjr 
which I cannot remove, for want of a minu** 
ter knowledge of poetical tranfaftions. 

The fame year he publiihed the Medaly o( 
which the fubje<ft.is a medal ftruck on lord 
Shafteihury's efcape from a profecutioti, by 
the ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoner^.* : 

In both poems he maintains thc&me prin^ 

ciples, and faw them both attacked by the 

iame antagonift. Elkanah Settle, who had 

arffwered< Abfakm^ appeared with, equa) 

10 courag;e 
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c«icag€r in oj^Qfitipn to the Medals and 
pe^iikod ait anfwer c^^d jTi^^Jkfifiif/ r^- 
v^rfidy, witk fb mucdtt fiicx^afs in both en^ 
c<toii«ei:s> that be kfik. the palm doubtfiil, 
and divided the fi»f&agcs of the nation • Such 
are the revolutions of fame, or fuch is the 
pfpeitafi^Me of fa{hkm> that the man whofe 
vA»sJcs^ have not yet been thought to^ deferred 
tHe care of ccdle£ling them;, who died forf-- 
gfrtt^n in an hofpital ; and whofe ktter 
yeai^s' were- fpcnt in contriving ihows for 
faif*i&, ^uid carrying an elegy or epithaiamium, 
of which the beginning and end were occa- 
fionally varied, but the intenntdiate parts 
were always the lame, ta cvcacy houfe where 
t&ere was a funeral or a wedding ; might, 
wil^ truth, have had infcribed upon his 
ftone. 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonift of Dryden. 

Settle was, for this rebellion,, feverely 
dhaftifcd by Dtyden under the name of 
J9(7^> in the fecond part of Abfalom and 
MhitapbeU and was perhaps fpr his fadtious 
aiadacity mjide the city p6et, whofe annual . 
ofiiop Was *o- defcribe the glories of the 
Mnyor'^ day. Of thefe bards he was the 
Jaflv^and iS^ms not nfti^ch to have deferved> 

' even 
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evcnthis degree of Mgard, if it ''^9:p»^tt^*^ 
hiavpoHtical opinions ; for he aftierwardsi 
wrote a panegyrick on the virtues, of judges 
Jeffecies, Mid what more could, hftti^hfjcwfe. 
done by: the mcaneft zealot for prcrogittv^ c 

JOf tranflated fragmeot^^ or.occafiowlip^^ 
cms:, tio enumerate the titles, or &tthotktb. 
dates would be tedious, with littiiSMjfep3 It^ 
may be obferved, that as Dryden's genius 
was ojmmonly excited by fome pjerfooal re- 
gard, he rarely writes uponagenoml <)3qpiafcii. 

Soon: after the acoeffion of king James j^ 
wheiavthe defign of retonciling thBinsuiota tof • 
the churob of-Rome'fcccamc.appa0ent> aaoT 
the -religion i of the court gave, the oflipcffiw 
cacious.titk to its fevours, Drydem<teclftwdr 
hiniieif.a convert tp. popery.: Tbi^a*;apy 
other time inight h^ve paffed. with Iktl^jmnn 
{ut<>^/,:.$w Kmelm il>z^j!,^mbrwje4pc}peiyi|l 
thd m^^iRi^mlds xepipi^ppdjy CQ|»^?rtf^/j0JWI . 
anotbwii and : . UtdNingwortk hin&feJI; . wi« k% . 
whiiesifoicn tangled in thf 9?ild»-of .fi0»lr:fti!| , 
vedy> . as )tO; trotire &s: <]^iet t9 HSb^^n^JiyQ 
dx«rch, ;; Jf men of argument; iind fttt4j6c»ll- 
findifs:i?cb[:di6icbitie$ior fudb^n^iii^^ai 9l»]| 
eitben Madiitc theiaar xsi ^h^ c^mtuh cffo-fi^dnn^ 

or 
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-or det^n ^them in uncertainty/ there can be 
i*6*Woil^er that a map, who perhaps never 
eiiqUlted why he was a proteftant, fhould by 
afiPaitfuland experienced difputant be made 
a'papift^ovwborn by the fudden yiolcnce of 
new and unexpefted arguments, or deceived 
byvt:a t«prefentatian which fhews only the 
<idilbts on one part, and only the evidence 
'OA the othiar. 

- Tfett converfion will always be fufpefted 

-thilt :ap{»atrehtly concurs with interefl:* He 

^that never finds his error till it hinders his 

prognefslQwards wealth or honour, willriot 

be thought to love Truth only for herfelf. 

Yet it may eafily happen that information 

may come at a commodious time ; and as 

truth and intereft. are not by any fatal necef- 

.]gty at vmance, that one may by accident 

introdude the other. When * opinions arc 

'&tiigglmg into popularity, the arguments 

by wiiich they are oppofed or defended be- 

eomS'^tn^rfe known ; 4ind he that changes his 

pfDf£ffi;oij would perhaps have changed it 

btfoirf^ ^witk the like opportunities qf in- 

il^tti^bdi i^^This was th^ the flate of po- 

p^tf f^eWty 'artifice' wa^ ufed to ftiew-itiin 

itSiififlrett: fbrttij and it muft be<Dwnedio 

5 be 
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be a rdigion of external appearance fuffi^^ 
ciently attradivc- 

It is natural to hope that a compixhcsiitve 
is likewife an elevated foul^ aiui thtrt whoever 
4s wife is al£> boneft* I am wiUing to be- 
lieve that Drydcn, having employed his mind, 
a^ive as it was, ^pon different ftudics, and 
filled it, capacious as it was, widi other ma^^ 
terials, came unprovided to the controvert 
fy, and -wanted rather flciil to difcover the 
fight than virtue to tnaintnitt it. But crt- 
quiries into the heart are not for man ; we 
muft now Ica-i^ hiin to his Judge. 

The priefts/ having ftrengthened tWr 
caufe by fo powerful an adherent, were not 
long before they brought him into ai^i<!)rt. 
They engaged him to defend the contro- 
'verfial papers found in thfe ftrong-box of 
Charles the Second, and, what yet was hard« 
er, to defend them againft Stillingflcet^ 

With hopes of promoting popery, hci was 
employed to tranflate Maiiribourg's Hiftory 
of the League i which he publifhed with a. 
Jarge introduftion. His name is likewile 
prefixed to the Englifti Life of Francis Xa- 
- vier: 
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trfer ; but I J:n«w ocrt that he ever owned 
himfelf the trauibtof. Pcii^ps the ufc df 
hif DMHQ wa$ fi pious fraud, which however 
feows ©ot tP have Iwd much cffcd; for 
wither ^ ^e books, I bdUeve, w« ever 
ppp»lar.. 

Tb^ verfion pf Xavier's Life is coijnaieed- 
ed by Brown, in a patophkt not written to 
flitter ; f«id the occaiion of it i$ faid to ha^e 
t)eefi^jthat the Qiieen, when flic folicit^afon^ 
fisade vows to him as her tutelary faint* 
- ' . * • 

. He waiB fuppofed to have undertaken te 
tranflate Farillas's Hijiofy of Herefies ; and 
when B^^nri?/ publifhed Remark? upon it^ to 
have written an Anfwer ^ upon which BurnoC 
fiiaj^es the following obfervation : 

r ^' I.hav^ been infonned from England, 
i^ tljat a gentleman, who ip famous both for 
/* poftryand feveraj other things, hadfpeot 
•l^ three months in tranflating M. Varillas'^ 
■f Hiftoryj. but that, as foon as my Reflecf-' 
/' tion^ appeared, he difcontiimed his k^ 
;f* bpur^ :finding the creciit^of his author was 
y gi^Pi^f Now, if he thinks it is repov^rad 
/^by hiia Anfwer^ he will perhaps go Qri 

'' with 
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" with, his trariflatiQfn.> and this may he^ 
^* iGw--:jmght I know, as good an entertain^ 
V. H^ent for him as the converfation that he 
'* had fet on between the Hinds and Pan-* 
'^ thers, and all the reft of animals^ for 
** whom M, Varillas may ferve well 
^* enough as an author: and this hiftory 
^* and that poem are fuch extraordinary 
** things of their kind, that it will be but 
•* fuitable to fee the author of the worft 
** poem become likewife the tranflator of 
** the worft hiftory that the age has pro- 
•* duced. If his grace and his wit im- 
** prove both proportionably, he will hard- 
** ly find that he has gained much by the 
" change he has made, from having no re- 
** ligion to chufe one of the worft. It is 
** true, he had fomewhat to fink from in 
*^ matter of wit; but as for his morals, it 
** is fcarce pofiible for him tagrow a worfc 
** man than he was. He has lately wreak-^ 
** cd his malice on me for fpoiling his three 
** months labour ; but in it he has done me 
** all the honour that any man can receive 
** from him, which is to be railed at by him. 
** If I had ill-nature enough to prompt me 
** to wifh a very bad wifh for him, it (houl4 
^ be, that he would go on and finifh Bis 

** tranflation,. 
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*/f''ltranflfttion. By that it will appear, whe- 
^'^'^Hdr'thfe Englifh nation, which is thcmoft 
•'^fcbtA^fe'tmt judge in this matter, has, upon 
**i'tlie feeing bur debate, pronounced in M^ 
^'^Varllll^'s favour, or in mine. It is true, 
<^^^Mr. D.^will fufFer a little by it^ but at 
^^'J^ftft! its Will ferve to keep him in from 
^iOther* -extravagancies ; and if he gains 
*^J'lttti€ •liailour;by this work', yet heelan- 
*'nc5t k)fe fo much by it as he has done 
^ ' by- his« laft oittpldy men! . " * 

^ Having probably felt, his own inferiority 
i!> 'fthfedlogical cdntrov5eirf5fi he vras defirous 
cSf trying 'whether, by bringing poetry to aid 
Iris* argtiraettts, he might become .a^niore 
effickciotsSv defender of his: new profeliion. 
%Q oreafbn.in.verfe was, indeed, one of his 
powm.; ' but fubtilty 'and . harmony Tinited 
amiftilL.foeble, when oppofed to truthi -^l 

^AfituijJe^ -therefore by 23caL for. RonieV or 
hope. of;- fariic> * he publilhed. .the Hind and 
PiZ«/ifer,:Ta,;pQem.in which the church of 
Bjomfev figftiKd by ths.. mlkr^hite Hinder i^- 
fends hcr,^^n«ts againft th.e church of lEfig-' 
liftdyiiepr^iScated by the -Panther s. a- htsaft- 
biflkitiful'^ but fpotted. ... ,:. ; '* 

.yiofc.IL F Afabk 
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A fable which exhibits two beafts talking 
Theology, appears at once full of abfurdity ; 
and it was accordingly ridiQuled in the City 
Moufe and Country Moufe^ a parody, written 
by Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, 
'and Prior, who then gave the firft fpecimen 
of his abilities. 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a 
time, was not likely to pafs uncenfured. 
Three dialogues were publifhed by the face- 
tious Thomas Brown, of which the two firfl 
were called Reajbns of Mr. Bayes's changing^ 
his religion : and the third TheReafons ofMr^ 
Hains the player s converfion andre-converfion. 
The firft was printed in 1688, the fecond 
not till 1690, the third in 1691. The cla- 
mour feems to have been long continued, and 
the fubjeft to have ftrongly fixed the pub- 
lick attention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought 
into the company .pf.CnV^j and EugeniuSy 
with whom he lud formerly 4cbated on 
dranjatick poetry •^ . :T^? two -talkers iii the 
third are Mr. JB^^^^and Mf. Hains. .. . 

Brown was a man not deficie^nt in litefa-' 
ture, nor deftitute of fancy j but h? feems to' 

have 
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have thought it the pinnacle of cxcellchce to 
be a merry fellow ; and therefore laid cluthis 
powers upon finall j efts or grofs buiFoohciy^ 
fo that his performances have little intrin- 
lick value, and vsrere read only while they 
were recommended by the novelty of the 
event that occalioned them* 

Theffe dialogues are like his other works : 
what fenfe or knowledge they contain, is 
difgraced by the' garb in which it is exhi- 
bited* One great iburce of pleafure is to 
call Dryden little Bayes. AjaXy who happens 
to be mentioned, is he that nvofe as many 
cowhides upon hisjhield as would have furnijhed 
- half the kings army with Jhoe-leather^ 

I Being afked whether he has feen the Hind 

and Panther y Crites anfwers : Seen it ! Mr. 

Bayes, why I can Jiir no where but it per-- 

fues me ; // haunts me worfe than a pewter^ 

buttonedjirjeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes 

I meet it in a band^boxy when my laundrefs 

brings heme my linen ; fometimes^ whether Jf 

nvill or nOy it lights my pipe at a ct^ee-^houfe j 

fometimes it furprifes me in a trunkmakers 

Jhop ^ and fomettmes it refrejhes my memory^ 

for me on the backfide of a Cbancefy^lani 

parcel. For your comfort topy Mr^ Bayes y I 

F 2 have 
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have not onlyfeen it, as you may perceive, but 
have read it too, and can quote it as freely 
upon occajion as a frugal tradefman can quote 
that noble treatife the Worth of a Penny to 
his extravagant 'prentice, that revels injiewed 
apples, and penny cujiards. 

The whole animation of thcfe compofi- 
tions arifes from a profufion of ludicrpus 
and afFe6led comparifons. To fecure one's 
chajlity, fays Bayes, little more is necejjary than 
to leave off a correfpondence with the other f ex, 
^hich, to a wife man, is no greater a punijh" 
ment than it would be to a fanatic parfon to be 
forbid ftcing the Cheats and the Committee; 
or for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be in-^ 
terdiSled thefght of the London Cuckold •— 
This is the general ftrain, and therefore I 
fhall be eafily excufed the labour of more 
tranfcription. / 

Brown does not wholly forget paft tranf- 
adlions : Toil began, fays Crites to Bayes, with 
a very indifferent religion, and have not mended- 
the matter in your laji choice. If was but rea^ 
fon that your Mufe, which appeared firjl in a 
Tyrant's quarrel, Jhould employ her lajl efforts 
to jujitfy the ufurpations of the Hind, 

6 - ' 

' '''^ ^ Next 
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* Next year "the nation was fummon^d to 
celebrate the birth of the Prince. Now was 
the time for Dryden to roufe his imagina^ 
tion, and ftrain his voice. Happy days 
were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy 
and diiFufe the anticipated bleffings. He 
publifhed a poem, filled with predictions of 
greatnefs and profperity ; predi(ftions of 
which it is not necelTary to tell how they 
have been verified, 

' A few months palTed after thefe joyful 
notes, and every bloflbm of popifh hope was 
blafled for ever by the Revolution. A pa- 
pift now could be no longer Laiureat. The 
r^evenue, which he had enjoyed with fb rtiuch 
pride and praife, was transferred to Shad- 
well, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 
ftigmatifed by the name of Og. Drydea 
could not decently complain that He was de-^ 
pofed ; but feemed very angry that Shadwell 
fucceeded him, and has therefore celebrated 
the intruder's inauguration in a poem ex- 
quifitely fatirical, called Mac Flecknoe ; of 
which the Dunciady as Pope himfelf de- 
clares, is an imitation, though more extend- 
ed -in its plan; " and more diverfified in it^ 
incidents-. 

F 3 It 
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It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorfet, 
when^ as chamberlaia, he wa;$ conftrwned 
to ejeft Dryden from his- office, gave him 
from his own purfe an allowance equal to 
the falary. This is no rpmantick or incre-- 
dibleaft of generofity ; an hundred a year 
is often enough given to claims lefs cogent, 
by men lefs famed for liberality. Yet Dry- 
den always reprefented himfelf as fuffering 
under a public infli<aion ; and once particu- 
larly demands refped: for the patience witl^ 
which he endured the lofs of his little for- 
tune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin 
him tp fupprefs his bounty; but if he fuf- 
fered nothing, he ihould not have com^ 
plained* ^ 

During the fhort reign of king James he 
had written nothing for the ftage, being, 
in his opinion, more profitably employed in 
controverfy and flattery. Of praife he might 
perhaps have been lefs l^ivifti without incon- 
venience, for James was i^evcr faid to have 
much regard for poetry : he was to be flatr 
tered only by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed: Dryden was no 
longer the court-poet, and was to look back 

for 
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for fupport to his former trade; and having 
waited about two years> either confidering 
hinifelf as difeountenanced by the publick, 
or perhaps expeiftinga fecond revolution, he 
produced Don ^ebafiian in 1 690 ; and in the 
jiext four years four dramas more« 

In 1693 appeared a new verfion of Juve- 
nal and Pejciius, Of Juvenal he tranflated the 
firft, third, fixth^i tenth, and fixteenth fatires; 
and of Perfiws the whole work. On this oc- 
cafion he introduced his two fons to the pub- 
lick, as nurfelings pf the Mufes. The four^ 
^eenth off Juvenal was the work of John, and 
the feventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed 
a very ample preface in the form of a de- 
dication to lord Dorfct ; and there gives an 
account of the defign which he had once 
formed to write an epic poem on the adtions^ 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince. Hft 
confidetred the epick as neceifarily including 
fome kind of fupernatural agency, and ha(l 
imagined a new kind pf conteft between the 
guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom he 
conceived that each might be reprefented 
zealous for his charge, without any intended 
oppoiition to the purpofes of the Supreme 
Being, of which all created minds muft in 
part be ignorant. 

F 4 This 
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This is the mbft reafonable fchemc of 
celeftial interpofition that ever was formecj, 
,The furprizes and terrors of enchantments, 
. which have fucceeded to the intrigues and 
oppofitions of pagan deities, afford very 
ftriking fcenes, and open a, vaft extent to 
thq imagination ; but, ^s Boileau obferves, 
and Boileau will be feldom found miftaken, 
with this incurable defeat, that in a conteft 
between heaven and hell we know at the be- 
ginning which is to prevail ; for this reafon 
we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood 
with more curiofity than terror, . 

In the.fcheme of Dryden there Is one 
great difficulty, which yet he would perhaps 
have had addrefs enough to furmount. In 
a war juftice can be but oh one fide ; and to 
entitle the hero to the protedion of angels, 
he muft fight in the defence of indubitable 
right. Yet fome of the celeflial b?ings, thus 
oppofed to each other, muft have been re 
prefented as defending guilt. 

That this poetn was nevi^r written, is rea^ 
fonably to be lamented. It would doubtlefs 
feaye improved our numbers, and enlarged 
om; language, and might perhaps have conr 

tribute^ 
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.tributed by pleafing inftrudtion to rectify 
pur opinions, and purify our manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfabic 
condition of fuch an undertaking, a publick 
ftipend, was not likely in thofe times to be 
obtained. Riches were not become, fami- 
liar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to 
\>^ liberal, 

. This plan he charged Blackmore with 
ftealing ; only, lays he, f&e guardian angels 
of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for 
him to manage. 

In 1694, he began the moft laborious 
and difficult of all his works, the tranfla- 
tion of Virgil ; from which he borrowed 
twp months, that he might turn Frefnoy's 
Art of Painting into Englifh profe. The 
preface, which he boafis to have written in 
twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of 
poetry and painting, with a mifcellaneous 
collcdtion of critical remarks, fuch as coft 
a mind ftored like his np labour to produce 
"jhem» 

In 1697, he publifhed his yerfion of the 
y^prks oi Virgil 5 and that po opportunity 
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of profit might be loft, dedicated the Pafto- 
rals to the lord Clifford, the Georgics to thte 
carl of Chefterfield, and the Eneid to the 
earl of Mulgrave. This oeconomy of ^at- 
♦ery, at once lavifti an<f difcreet, did not pafs 
without obfervation. 

This tranflation was cenfured by MijU 

bourne, a clergyman, ftyled by Popd the 

fairefi of criticks^ becaufe he exhibited his 

own verfion to be cpmpared with that which 

he condemned. 

His laft work was his Fables, publifhcd, 
in 1699, in confequencc, as is fuppofed, of 
a contradl now in the hands of Mr. Tonfon i 
by which he obliged himfelf, in confider- 
ation of three hundred pounds, to finifh for 
the prefs ten thoufand verfes. 

In this volume is coniprifed the welI-= 
known ode on St, Cecilia's day, which, as 
appeared by a letter communicated to Dr, 
Birch, he fpent a fortnight in compofing 
and correaing. But what is this to the 
pktifencd and* diligence of Boileau^^ who<e 
Egtiho^Ue, a poem of only three hundred 
f6h^-fii lines, took froni his life eleven 

months 
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ipaaths tQ wrijte it^ and three ^ears to rcn 
?ifeit! . 

Part of thi? book of Fables is the firft 
Iliad in ^nglifh, intended as a fpecimen of 
a yerfioQ of the whole. Confideriqg intQ 
what hands Homer was to fall, the reader 
cannot bnt rejoice that this projedl wen? no 
further. 

The time was now at hand which was ta 
put an end to all his fchemes and labours* 
On the firft of May 1701, having been fomc 
time, as he tells us, a cripple in his limbs, he 
died in Gerard?ftree( of a mortification in 
hislcg^ 

There is extant a wild ftory relating t# 
fome vexatious events that happened at his 
funeral, which, at the end of Congreve's 
Life, by a writer of I know not what credit, 
are thus related, as I find the account trans-* 
ferred to a biographical di<5tionary ; 

^* Mr.* Dryden dying on the Wednefday 
'* morning. Dr. Thomas; Sprat, then biihop 
f* of Rochefter and dean of Weftminfter, 
^' fcnt the next day to the lady Elizabeth 

** Howard, 
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^ Howard, ^ Mr. Dryden's widow,* that he 
*^ would make a prefent of the -ground, 
** which wa§ forty pounds, with all the 
** other Abbey-fees. The lord Halifax 
*^ likewife fent to the lady Elizabeth, and 
*-* Mr. Charlies Dryden her fon, that, if they 
** would give him leave to bury Mr. Dry- 
** den, he w-ould inter him with a gentle- 
** man's private funeral, and afterw^ards bc- 
^* flow five hundred pounds on a monu- 
** ment in the Abbey ; which, as they had 
*' no reafon to refufe, they accepted. On the 
** Saturday following the company came : 
** the corpfe was put into a velvet hearfe, 
" and eighteen mourning coaches, filled 
*^ with company, attended. When they 
** were juft ready to move, the lord JefFeries, 
^ fon of the lord chancellor Jejfferies, with 
" fome of his rakifh companions coming by, 
" aflced whofe funeral it was : and being 
*^ told Mr. Dryden's, he faid, '' What, 
**~ihall Dryden, the greateft honour and 
** ornament of the nation, be buried after 
*' this private manner ! No, gentlemen, let 
** all that loved Mr. Dryden, and honour 
** his memory, alight and join with me in 
^f gaining my lady's confent to let me have 
*^ the honour of his interment, which ftiall 

' *^ be 
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'* besrfter another manner than this; and 
" I will beftow a thoufand pounds on .a 
*^ monument in the Abbey for him." The 
** gentlemen in the coaches, not knowing of 
" the bifhop of Rochefter!s favour, nor of 
** the lord Halifax'^ generoua defign (they 
" both having, out of refpeft to the family, 
" enjoined the lady Elizabeth and her fon to 
" keep their favour concealed to the world, 
" and let it pafs for their own expence) rea- 
" dily came out of the coaches, and attended 
" lord JeiFeries up to the lady's bedifide, who, 
" was then fick; he repeated the purport 
** of what he had before faid ; but fhe ab- 
" folutely refufing, he fell on his knees,. 
** vowing never to rife till his requeft was 
'* granted. The reft of the company by hi& 
*' defire kneeled alfo; and the lady,, being 
" under a fudden furprize, fainted away* 
** As foon as fhe recovered her fpeech, Ihe 
** cried, iVo, no. Enough, gentlemen, re^ 
'* plied he ; my lady is very good, fhe fays, 
** Go, go. She repeated her former worda 
*^ with all her ftrength, but in vaia; for 
** her feeble voice was loft in their accla- 
" mationsof joy ; aod the lord JeiFeries or-^ 
*** dere^ tlie heariemen to carry the corpie to 
** Mr. Ruj[rers,.an undertaker's in Cheap-/ 

" fide. 
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•* fide, and leave it there till he fliould ferid 
•* orders for the embalment, which, he add- 
** ed, fhould be aftef the royal manner-. 
^* His dire<Slions were obeyed, the company 
*^ difperfcd, and lady Elizabeth and her fon 
** remained inconfolable. The next day 
♦^ Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the lord 
'* Halifax and the bifhop, to excufe his ma- 
** ther and himfelf, by relating the real truths 
•^ But neither his lordlhip nor the bifhop 
would admit of any plea ; efpecially the 
latter, who had the Abbey lighted, the 
ground opened, the choir attending, an 
anthem ready fet, and himfelf waiting for 
*^ fome time without any corpfe to bury. 
'* The undertaker, after three days expec- 
** tance of orders for emhalment without re- 
•^ ceiving any, waited on the lord JeiFeries ; 
^^ who pretending ignorance of the matter, 
*^ turned it off with an ill-natured j eft, :fey- 
*^ ing. That thofe who obferved . the. orders 
^* of a drunken frolick deferved no. better; 
** that he remembered nothing at all of it ; 
" and that he might do what he pleafed with 
'^ the corpfe. Upon this, the imdertaker 
** waited upon, the lady Elizabeth aai her 
fon, and threatened to bring the cqrpfb 
home, and fet it hefore the dopr. They 

^ *' defired 
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** defired a day's refpite, which was granted, 
** Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a handfome 
** letter to the lord JeiFeries, who returned it 
** with this cool anfwer, •* That he knew 
" nothing of the matter, and would be trou- 
" bled no more about it/* He then addreff- 
" ed the lord Hali£uc and the bifhop of Ro- 
** chefter, who abfolutely refufed to do any 
" thing in it. In this diftrefs Dr. Garth fenl 
*^ for the corpfe to the College of Phyficiaas, 
" and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, to 
" which himfelf fet a moft noble example* 
" At laft a day, about three weeks after Mr* 
** Dryden's deceafe, was appointed for the 
" interment : EXr. Garth pronounced a fine 
" Latin oration, at the College, over the 
" corpfe ^ which was attended to the Abbey 
" by a numerous train of coaches. Whea 
" the funeral was over, Mr^ Charles Drydea 
'* fent a challcngQ to the lord Jefferics, who 
*^ refufingtQanfwerit,hefentfeTCraloliiei:s, 
" and went often himfelf ^ but could nei^^ 
'* ther^t 431 fetter delivered, nor admittance 
" ^ofpeakto him: which fo incenfcd.him^ 
^^ lil«tibendS^^ his lord/hip refufed 

** to anfwer him likt a ^gea^mmi, that h« 
" would watch an opportunity t^ nswet, atul 
** fight off-^hand, though with all the rules 

" «f 

3 
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** of honour ; which his lordfhip hearing,' 
** left the town : and Mr. Charles Dryden 
*^ could never have the fatisfaftion of meet- 
** ing him, though he fought it till his death' 
** with the utmoft application/' 

This ftory I once intended to omit, as it 
appears with no great evidence ; nor ha^ I 
met with any confirmation, but in a letter of 
Farquhar, and he only relates that the fu- 
neral of Dryden was tumultuary and con- 
fufed. 

Suppofing the ftory true, we may remark 
that the gradual change of manners, though ' 
imperceptible in the procefs, appears great* 
when different times, and thofe not very dif- 
tant, are compared. If at this time a young*, 
drunken Lord fliould interrupt the pompous 
regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but that he would be ' 
juftled out of the way, arid compelled to be 
quiet i; If he fhould thruft himfelf into a' 
houfe, he would be fent roughly away; and 
what is yet more to the honour of irhe^rcferit 
time, I bdSevcv that'thbie who had fub- 
fcribed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, ' 
would not, for fuch an accident, have virith-* 
drawn their contributions. 

He 
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' He was buried ^Ong the poets in Weft- 
Ittinfter Abbey> \«^Kcre; though the duke of 
Ncweaftlc had> in i general dedication pre* 
fixed by Congreve to his dramatick* works; 
accepted thanks for his intention of ered:- 
iflg him a moriuthenf, he lay long Withbut 
diftin<ftion, till the duke of Buckingham- 
ihire gav6 him a tablet, infcribed only with 
the name of . D R Y D E N; 

H6 married the lady Elizabeth Howard; 
daughter of the earl of Berkfhire, with cir- 
eumftances, according to the fatire imputed 
to lord Somers, not very honourable to eithei: 
party : by her he had three fons, Charles, 
John^ and Henry. Charles was tifher of th6 
palace to pope Clement the Xlth, and vifit- 
ing England in 1704, wai drowned in an at- 
tempt to fwim crofs the Thames at Windfor. 

Johii Wa^ autlior bf a ciOmedy called T'Jbe 
Hujbandbis own Cuckold. He is faid to havd 
died at Rome. Henry entered into fome re- 
ligious order. It is fome proof of Dryden's 
fincerity iii his fttrond religion, that he 
taught it to his fons. A man confcious of 
hypocfitical profefEon in himfelf^ is not 
Hkely tb convert others j and as his fon^ 

Vot. IL C were 
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were qiii^lified in 161^3. to appear amoi^ tht 
tranilators of Jiivcnal,r they muft have heem 
taught fome rcUgioft before their fa&er'^ 
change* 

Of the perfon of Dryisfefi I know noT aAjT 
account > of his mind, the portrait which 
has been kft by Coogreve, who knew hisi 
with great familiarity^ is fuch as adds our 
love of his manners to our admiration of his 
genius. " He was/' wc are. told, *^ of a* 
^^ nature exceedingly homaae and compaf^ 
*^ fiomate, ready to forgive injuries, and ca- 
*^ paWe of a fincere reconciliatioj> with thoft 
** that had offended him* His friendships 
f^ where he profeiled it, went beyond his^ 
•^ profeflions. He was of a very cafy, 
*^ of very pleaiing acoeis^ but fbmewhat 
** flow, and, as it were,.4iiffident in his ad* 
^^ vanccs to. others; htiiad that ia feis na- 
** ture which abhorted intrufieu into any 
^* fociety whatever. He was therefore lefs 
^ known, and confequently his charader 
/* became mpre liable to mifapprehenfions 
*^ and mifreprefentations : he was very mo- 
** deft, and very eafily to be difcoiwitenanced 
'* in his approaches to his equals or fupe-* 
** riors. As his reading had been very ex-r 

^* tenCvey 
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** lenfivei (6 was fee very happy in a mcmorjr 
** tenacious of every thing that he had read. 
** He was not more jJoflefled of knowledge 
** than, he was edmmunicative of it; but 
** then his communication was by no means 
** pedantick, or impdfed lipon the conVer- 
** fation^ but jiift fuch, and went fo far as^ 
** by the natural turn of the ooiiverfatioh in 
** which he was engaged, it was neceflarily 
" ptomoted or required; He was extreme 
** ready^ atid getttle in his correction of Jhe 
** errors of any writer who thought fit to 
^* eonfilUhim^ aiid fiill as ready and patient 
^* to admit of the repfehenfions of others^ 
^* in refpedl of his own overfights or mif- 
^' takes;'* 

*ro this acfcouhibf G!ohgfere nothing can 
be bbjedled but the fondnefs of friendfliipj^ 
and to hare excited that fondnefs in fuch a 
mind is no fmall degree of praife; The dif- 
jjdfition of Dryden, however^ is fhewn id 
this charaiSer rather as it exhibited itfelf in 
eurfory^converfation^ than as it operated on 
the more important parts of life* His pla* 
cability and his friendfhip indeed were folid 
virtues ; but coiirtefy and good-humour are 
often found with little real worth. Since 
G 3 Gongreve, 
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Congrcvc, who knew him well, has told u^ 
no more, the reft muft be colledted as it caif 
from other teftimonies, and particularly from 
thofe notices which Dryden has very liberally 
given us of himfelf. 

The modefty which made him fo flow to 
advance, and fo eafy to be repulfed, was 
certainly no fufpicion of deficient merit, or 
uncpnfcioufnefs of his own value : he ap- 
pears to have known, in its whole extent, 
the dignity of his charad:er, and t6 have fti 
a very high value on his own powers and 
performances. He probably did not ofFef 
his converfation, becaufe he expedted it to 
be fblicited; and he retired from a cold re-i 
ception, not fubmiflive but indignant, with 
fuch reverence of his own greatnefs as made 
him unwilU;ig to expofe it to negledt or 
violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconfiftent 
with oftentatioufnefs : he is diligent enough 
to remind the world of his merit, and ex- 
preffes with very little fcruple his high opi- 
nion of his own powers ; but his felf-com- 
mendations are read without fcorn or indig- 
nation ; we allow his claims, and love his 
frankncft. 

Tradition, 
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Tradition, however, has not allowed that 
his confidence in himfelf exempted him from 
jealoufy of others. He is accufed of envy 
andiniidioufneis ; and is particularly charged 
with inciting Creech to tranflate Horace, 
that he might lofe the reputation which 
Lucretius had given him^ 

^ Of this charge we immediately difcover 
that it is merely conjedjural -, the purpofe 
was fuch as no man would confefs ; and a 
crime that admits no proof, why (hould we 
believe ? 

He has been defcribed as magifterially pre- 
fiding over the younger writers, and alTum- 
ing the diftribution of poetical fame; but 
he who excels' has a right to teach, and he 
whofe judgement is inconteftable may, 
without ufurpation, examine and decide. 

Congreve^ reprefents him as ready to ad- 
vife and inftruft ; but there is reafori to be- 
lieve that his communication was rather 
ufeful than entertaining. He declares of 
kimfelf that he was faturnine, and not one 
pf thofe whofe fpritely fayings diverted 
G 3 company J 
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cpinpanyi an^ one of h|s cenfureirs make|| 
trim fay, 

Nor vine iMV loy^ coufd eyer lee mp gaj if 
'J'oj writing bwd^ I kiwew tp% whi^t to &y« 

Y^^^ ^^ ^^^ whofe Bowew operate only 
at leifure and in rcXirm^nft^ and wlio^ ior: 
telledlual vigour deferts them in converfa- 
tion ; whonx merriment ccwafufes, and obt 
jedion difcprxcerts^ wloofe baihfulnefe re- 
ilrains their exertion, anji fuffcrs them not 
to fpeak till the time of fpeaking isr paft; or 
whofe attention to their own charadter makea 
them unwilling to utter at hazard what has 
not been cpnfidered, and cannot be le? 
called. 

Of Dryden's fluggiflmefs in q>nveriatio]| 
it is vain to fearch or to guefe the caufe^ 
He certainly wanted neither ientiments nor 
language; hjs intelleftual treafures were 
great, though they were locl?;ed up from hi? 
own ufe. JJi^ thoughts^ when he wrote, 
flowed in upon him Jb fafl^ that Us mly care 
was which to chufey and which ta rejeB. Such 
rapidity of compofition naturally promifes a 
flow of talk, yet we muft be conteiit t^ be-; 

7 lieve 
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JBerc wha( an enemy fays of him, when he 
Jikewife fays itof himfclf. But whatever was 
his charadtor as a companion^ it appears that 
he lived in familiarity with the higheft per.- 
fons of his timc^ jt is jre)ated by Carte of 
.the duke of Ormond^ that he ufed often to 
pafs a night with I>ryden, and thofe with 
whom Dryden ponforted : who they were^ 
Carte has not told ; but certainly the con^ 
yivial tab|e at which Ormond fat was not 
fiirtwmdtd with a plebeian fociety. He 
was indeed reproached with boafting of hi? 
^imiliarity with the jgreat ; and Horace will 
/upport him in the opinion^ that to pleafe 
^periours ip npt the Jpweft kijid of merit. 

The merit dT pleafing m9ft> however, be 
^mated by ^he means. Favour is not aU 
ways gained b^ good actions or laudable qua-r 
Jities, Carets and preferments are ofteqi 
beftpwed on (he ^xiliarjes of vice, the proir 
curers of pleafure, or the flatterers of vanity^ 
Dryden hag never been charged with any 
perfonal agency unwprthy of a good cha- 
racter : he abetted vice and vanity only with 
his pen. One of his enemies has accufed 
him of Jevvdncfg in his converfation ; but if 

G j^ «pcufation 
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accufation withput proof be credited^ whjt' 
fjiall be innocent ? 

His ?vorks afford too paany iKxamples of 
difTolute licentioufnefs, and^bjed adulation i 
l?ut they were probably, like his jnerrimenta^ 
artificial and copftrained ; the effe<3:s of ftudy 
and meditation, and his trade rather thaa 
]>is pleafure* 

Of the mind that can trade in corruptions^ 
and can deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal 
wickednefs for the fake pf fpreading the 
contagion in fociety, I wifh npt to conceal 
or excufe the depravity.— Such degradation 
of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fur 
perlatiye abilities, cannot be contemplated 
but with grief and indignation . What con- 
folatipn can be had, Dryden has afforded, 
by Hying to repent, and to teftify his re- 
pentance. 

Of drapiatick ir|iipor:^lity he did not want 
examples among his predeceffors, or com- 
panions among his contemporaries 5 but in 
the meannefs and feryility of hyperbolical 
adulation, I know; not whether, fince the 
4ays in which the Roman emperors were 

deified^ 



J 
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jlki&cd, he has been ever equalled, except by 
Afra Behn in an addpefs to Eleanor Gwyn. 
When once he has undertaken the taik of 
praife, he no longer retains fhame in him- 
ielf^ nor fuppbfes jt in his patron. As 
many odoriferous bodies are obferyed to dif- 
fofe perfumes froni year to year> without 
ienfible diminution of bulk or weight, he 
.appears never to have impoveriflied his mint 
of fl^ttpiy by his expences, however lavifli. 
He had all the fprms of excellence, inlel- 
led:ual and moral, combined in his inirid, 
with endlefs variation; and when he had 
fcattered on the hero of the day the golden 
fliower of wit and virtue, he had ready for 
him, whom he wiflied to court on the mor- 
row, new wit and virtue with another ilamp. 
Of this kind of meannefs he never feems to 
decline the pradkice, or lament the necef- 
fity : he coniiders the great as entitled to en- 
Gomiaftick homage, and brings praife rather 
as a tribute than a gift, more delighted with 
the fertility of his invention than ntortified 
by the pirbftitution of his judgement • It is 
indeed not certain, that on thefe occafions 
his judgement much rebelled ag^nft his 
intereft. There are minds which ealGlly fink 
intofubmiiBon, that look on grandeur with 

• undif- 
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omiiAinguifiung jreveroKre^ and difcover rq 
(kfe^ wibere there is elevatioa of rank aiu| 
affluence of rkhes^ 

With hi$ pfaife3 of others and of him^ 
iclf i$ always wtermmgkda ilrain of dtfcont^ 
teat aod l^ofientatioo^ a fulkn grovl of re-» 
ikntamkt^ or a querulous murmur of diftreft* 
His works are under- valued, hU merit is un- 
rewarded, and &e has fevk thanks. t<y p$y hU 
fiars that be '^s horn among Englijhmm. Tq 
his criticks he is fometimes contsemptuous^ 
fbmetime^ refentful^ and fometiQxes ftibmf-* 
five. ThQ wril;er who thinks his w^ks 
jformed for duration, miftafee^ hi^ iatercft 
when he mentions his enemies. He de^ 
grades his own dignity by (hewing that \m 
was aifefted by their cenfures, and gives laft^ 
ing importMtce tP »ames, which, left to 
tliemfclves, would vanifhfrom remembrance^ 
From this {H'inciple Dryden did not oft iter 
part ; his complaints »e fqr the greater part 
general ; he feldom pollutes his page with an 
adverfe name. He condefcended indeed to a 
Gontroverfy with Settle, in which h« perhaps 
may be confidered rather as aifeulttfig thai; 
repelling ; and fince Settle is funk into ob-* 
livion, liis libel remains injurious only tq 
himfelf. 

Among 
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4^(mg aniwert to crittcks, tio poetical 
j&ttacks^ or altercations, are to be included^ 
|hey are, like other poems, e£Fufions of ge« 
jdw, pftxluced as much to obtain praife as 
|o ob^viate cenfure. Thcle Dryden pntftifcd^ 
^ in th^efe he excelled, 

Oi Gpilier, Bhrckmore, and Milbourne^ 
|» has made mei>tion in the preface to hi? 
JPables* To the cenfure of Collier, whofe 
rei^arks may be rather termed admonitions 
Hpn criticifms, he makes littje reply; being, 
at the age of fixtyrcight, attentive to better 
things than the claps of a playhoufe. He 
complains of Collier's rudei^efs, and thcf 
hprfe-play of bk raillery, and aflerts that in 
vumy places be has perverted by bis glojfes the 
fneaning of yrhat he cenfures ; but in other 
things he confeiTes that he is juftly taxed j 
aaid iays, with great calmnefs and candour, J 
bave pleaded guilty to all tbougbts or expreffiorU 
of mine tbat can he truly accufed of obfcenity^ 
immorality J or profanenefs^ and retraSt tbem. 
If be be my enemy, kt bim friumpb\ if be be tny 
frien4t be mill be glad of my repentance. Y<?t, 
as our beft difpofitions are imperfedt, he left 
^an(}ing in th? Jfame bool^ » refle<9uon eii 

Collier 
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CoUkr of great afperity^aini ifiileed of mcuxr 
aiperity than wit, 

. J^Adbaore he reprefents as made l>is ene- 
my by the poem of jHf^dmtr mai Aekk a ^i, 
which be thinks a little hard upon bis fanaticJ^ 
patrons I and charges him with borrowing 
the plan of his Arthur from the prcface^ to 
Juvenal, though be bad^ fays he, tb^ bafeneji 
not to acknowledge bis benefaStor^ but infiead oj^ 
it tq traduce me in a libeU 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced 
him was a Satire upon Wit ^^ in whiqh, hav- 
ing lamented the exuberance of falfe wit 
and the deficiency of true^ he prpppfes that 
all wit fhould be re-coined before it is cur- 
rent, and appoints mafters of aflay who fhall 
rejeft all that is light or debafed, 

'Tis true, that when the cp^rfe and worthlcft 

drofs 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs j 
Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly Wycherley^ 
When thus refin'd, will grievous fufFerers be^ 
Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes. 
What horrid ftench will rife, \\rhat noifome 
fumes ! 
'flow will he (brink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, Ihall be purg'd away ! 
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Thus ftands the pafTage in the laft edition j 
but in the original there was an abatement 

of the cenfure, beginning thus : 

I,. 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the moft feverc. 

Blackmore, finding the cenfure relented, 
and the civility difregarded, ungeneroufly 
omitted the fofter part. ^ Such variations dif- 
cover a writerwho confults his paffions more 
than his virtue ; and it may be reafqnably 
fuppofed that Pryden imputes his enmity tQ 
its true caufei 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general 
terms, fuch as are always ready at the call of 
anger, whether juft oj- not : a fliprt extraft 
will be fufficient. He pretends a quarrel to 
me J that I have fallen foul upon priefibood\ if 
I have^ I am only to ajk pardon of good prteJijSg 
and am afraid his Jhare of. the reparation will 
come to little. Lit him he fatisfed that be 
Jhall never he able to force himf elf upon mn 
for an adverfary ; J contemn him too muc$> ta 
enter into competition wtb him^ . 

As for the rejl of thofe who have written 

0gainji me^thej are fuch fcoundrels that they 

3 . . dejerve 
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d^h^e Mtibe lea^jnotice to be taken i^thcMi 
Mlaekmore and Milbourne are only dtfiinguijhed 
from the crowd fy Being remembered to tJbei^ 
infamy. 

Dryden indeed difcovcred. In maiiy ojThi^ 
writings, aft affefted and abfurd malignity to 
priefts and priefthood, which naturally f aifed 
liim many enemies, and which was fome-j 
times as tmfeafonably relented as it was ex^ 
crted. Trapp is angiy that he calls the &^ 
crificer in the Georgicks tJie holy butcher: the 
tranilation is indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's 
anger arifes from his zeal, not for the au^ 
thor, but the prieft ; as if any reproach of* 
the follies of paganifm could be extended to 
the preachers of truth* 

Dryden'4 diflike df th« priell3iood[ is htt* 
pUttd by Langbaine, and I think by Brown^ 
to a repulfe which he fuffered when he fo- 
licited ordination) bttt he denies^ in Ihe 
preface to his Fables^ that he ever defigned 
to enter iiito the chtirch j arid fuch a dfcnial, 
he would not have hazatdedi if he ^o^ld 
have been convicted of falieh€>od^ 

Malevolence to the clef gy is feldom at ^ 
great diftance from irreverence of religion^ 

lOid 
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aftd Dryden affords no eicceptioii to ^is ob« 
ibrration* His writings exhibit Btsmj pail» 
fages^ which, with all the allowance that 
can be mad« for characters and occafions^ 
ait fuch as piety would not have admitted, 
umd fuch as may vitiate light and unprinci-* 
pled minds. But diere is no reafon for fup« 
pofing that he diibelieved the religion which 
he difobeyed. He forgot his dutj rather 
than difowned it. His tendency to profane^ 
nefs is the eScA of levity, negligence, and 
looie converfation, with a defire of accom« 
modating himfelf to the corruption of the 
times, by venturing to be wicked as far as 
he durft. When he profeflcd himfelf a con* 
vert to Popery, he did not pretend 4o have 
received any new cohvidion of the funda^ 
mental dodkrines of Chriftianity. 

^he perfecutioij of criticks was not the 
worft of his vexations ; he was much more 
difturbed by the importunities of want. His 
complaints of poverty are fo frequently re^ 
peated, either with the dejedtion of weak-^ 
nefs finking in helplefs mifery, w the in-r 
dignation of merit claiming its tribute from 
mankind, that it is impoffible not to deteii 
the age which could impofe on fuch a niaa 

the 
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the neccffity of fuch foliGitations, or hoi iS 
defpife the man who could fubmit to ftich 
Solicitations without neccffity- 

, Whether by the world's negled, of hii 
own imprudence, I am afraid that the great-, 
eft part of his life was pafled in exigences* 
Such outcries were furely never uttered but 
in. feyere pain* Of his fupplies or his ex- 
peaces no probable eftimatecan now be made^' 
Except the falary of the Laureate, to which 
king James added the ofEce of Hiftoriogra- 
pher, perhaps with fomc additional emolu-» 
ments, his whole revenue feems to have 
been cafual ; and it is well known that he 
feldom lives frugally who lives by chance* 
Hope is always liberal, and they that truft 
her promifes make little fcruple of revelling 
to-day on the profits of the morrow. 

^ Of his plays the profit was not great, and 
of the produce of his other works very little 
intelligence can be had. By difcourfing 
with, the late amiable Mr. Tonfon, I could 
not find that any memorials of the tranfac- 
tions between his predeccffor and Dryden 
had been preferved> except the following 
papers : . ^ 

" I do 
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'* I do hereby ^romife to pay John Dry- 
*' deh, Efq; or order, on the 25th of March 
*• 1699, the fum of two hundred and fifty 
** guineas, in cohfideration of ten thoiifand 
** verfes^ which the faid John Dryden, Efq* 
** is to deliver to me Jacob Tonfoft, when 
*^ finifhed^ whereof feVen thoUfand five hun- 
" dred verfes^ more or lefs, are already in 
" the faid Jacob Tonfon's poffeffion. And 
** I do hereby farther promife^ and engage 
** myfelf, to make up the faid fum of two 
** hundred and fifty guineas three hundred 
** pounds fterling to the faid John Dry- 
" dtiii Efq; his executors, adminiftrators^ 
^* or affigns, at the beginning of the fe-^ 
** cond impreffion of the faid ten thoufahd 
** veffes; 
** In witnefs whereof I have hefeiinfo fct 
my hand and feal, this 20th day of March^ 

** Jacob Tonfon. 

Sealed arid delivered, bein^ firft 
diily ftampt, purfuant td the afts 
of parliament for that purpofe, 
in the prefence of 

'' Ben; Portlock; 
'' WilL Congreve/^ 

*■ 

Vol. iL H " March 
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*^ M^rch 24th, 1698- 
** Received then of Mr. Jacob Tanfon the 
^*^ fum of two hundred fixty-eight pound's 
** fifteen fliillings, in purfuance gf an agree- 
*' ment for ten thpufand verfes, to be deli- 
'* vered by me to the faid Jacob Tonibn, 
'^ whereof I have already deliver^ to hiiii 
** about feven thoufand five hundred, ftiore 
*^ or lefs I he the faid Jacob Tpnfon being 
^* obliged to make up the forefaid fura of 
<^ two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen 
** (hillings three hundred pounds, at the 
** beginning of the fecond imprefilon of the 
** forefaid ttn thoufand verfes j 

** I fay, received by me 

** John Dry den. 
** Witnefs Charles Dryden.-'. 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, 'at; 
i/. I J. 6d. is 268/. i^s. 

It is manifeil from the dates of this conr 
tra6t, that it relates to the volume of Fables, 
which.contains.about twelve thoufand verfes.,. 
and for which therefore the payment muft 
have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been tt)ld of another letter yet re- 
maining, in, which hedefires Tonfoa to bring 
5 him. 
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kfni pioncy, to pay for a watch which he had 
ordered for his foij, and which the maker 
would w>t leave without the price. 

The inevitable confcquence of poverty is 
dependence. Dryden had probably no re- 
eourfe iji Y^is exigencies but to his book-* 
feller. The partLcular. chara<3:er of .Tonfon 
I do not know ; but the general condud: of 
traders was much lef^ liberal ^n' thofe times 
than in our oyj^ti; their views were narrower, 
and their manners groifer. To the mercaur* 
tile ruggednefb of that race^ the delicacy of 
the poet was foinetimes expofed. Lord Bd-r 
lingbroke, whp in his youth had cultivated 
poetry,- related to Dr. King of Oxford, that 
one day, when he vifited Dryden^ they heard, 
as they were copveriing, another perfon en^ 
taring the houfe. '* This,'* faid Dryden, 
** ia Tonibn, You will take care not to de- 
*' part before he goes away ; far I have not 
" completed the Iheet which I promifed 
** him; and if you leave me unprotected, 
** I muft fuffef all the rud^nefs to which his 
** refetjtment can prompt his tongue/* 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, 
befides the pay^nent of the bookfeller, can- 

H 2 , not 
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not be known : Mr. Derrick, who confuf -^ 
ted fome of his relations, was informed that 
his Fables obtained five hundred pounds from^ 
the dutchefs of Ormond ; a prefent not un- 
fuitable to the magnificence of that fplendid 
family y and he quotes Moyle, as relating 
that forty pounds were paid by a mufical 
fociety for the ufe of Alexanders Feaji^ 

In thofe days the cEconomy of government 
was yet unfettled, and the payments of the 
Exchequer were dilatory and uncertain : of 
this diforder there is reafon to believe that 
the Laureat fometimes felt the cfFefts ; for 
in one of his prefaces he complains of thofe, 
who, being iiltrufted with the diftribution of 
the Prince's bounty, fufFer thofe that de^ 
pend upon it to languifh in penury. 

Of his petty habits or flight amufe- 
ments, tradition has retained little. Of the 
only two men whom I have found to whom 
he was perfonally known, one told me that 
at the houfe which he frequented, called 
Will's CofFee-houfe, the appeal upon any 
literary difpute was made to him ; and the 
other related, that his armed chair, which in 
the winter had a fettled and prefcriptivc 

^ place 
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place by the fire, was in the fummer placed 
in th^ balcony, and that he called the two 
places his winter and his fummer feat. This 
is all the intelligence which his two furvi- 
vors afForded me. 

Ooe of his opinions will do him no ho- 
pour in the prefent age, though in his owii 
time, at leaft in the beginning of it, he was 
far from having it confined to himfelf. He 
pjit ^reat confidence in the prognoftications 
of judicial aftrology. In the Appendix to 
the Life of Congreve is a narrative of fomc 
pf his predidions wonderfully fulfilled; but 
I know not the writer 5 means of informa- 
tion, or charader of veracity. That he had 
the configurations of the horofcope in hi$ 
piind, and confidered them as influencing 
the affairs of men, he does not forbear to 
|iint. 

The utmoft malice of the ftars is paft. — 
Now frequent trims the happier lights among, 
And bigb-rais'd JovCy from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works fucc^ed^ 

He has elfewhere fhewn his attention to the 

planetary powers ; and in the preface to his 

, H 3 Fablea 
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Fables has endeaX^Dtifcd obliquely to jullify 
his' fupefftition, by pttrihnikig th6 fkifte to 
ibme of the .Anqiehts. The ktter, added 
to this narrative, leaveS ho <loUbt of* KiS nd- > 
tions or praiftice. 

So flight and fo jfcihty is the knowledge 
which I have been able to colleia CDncerllift^ 
the private life and domeftick manner^ of a ^ 
man, whom every Englifh generation rnVth 
mention with reverence as a pritick and a 
poet,. 



DRYDEN 
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DRY DEN may be properly confider- 
fcd ^$ the father of Ehglifh criticifiii, as the 
t^riter who firft taught us to determine upon 
principles the merit of compofition. Of 
our former poets, the greateft dramatift 
wrote Withotit rules, conduced through life 
and nature by a genius that rarely mifled, 
and rarely deferted him. Of the reft, thofc 
who knew the laws of propriety had negledt- 
ed to teach them. 

Two Arts ofEmgUJh Pohtry were written 
in the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Put- 
tenham, fr6m which fomething might be 
learned, and a few hints had beett given by 
Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden's EJfay on 
Dramatick Poetry \Vas the firft regular and 
valuable treatife oh the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions In 
th^^prefent age of Englifti literature, turns 
back to perufe this dialogue, will not per- 
haps find much increafe of knowledge, or 
much novelty gf inftrudtion ; but he is to 
remember that critical principles were then 
in the hands of a few, who had gathered 
them partly from the Ancients^ and partly 

H 4 from 
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from the Italians and Frenph^ The ftruc« 
ture of draipatick pQcips was not then gc-* 
nerally underftood. Audiences applaude4 
by inftiniSt, and poets perhapp pften plea(e4 
by chance. 

A writer who obtains his fiiU purpof^ 
lofes himfelf in his own luftre^ Of an opi- 
nion which is no longer doubted, the evi- 
dence ceafes to be examined. Of an arj 
univerfally praftifed, the firft teacher is for-? 
gotten. Learning once made popular is no 
longer learning; it has the appe^xapce of 
fomething which we have* befiowed ilpon 
purfelves, as the dew appears to rife from th^ 
field which it refrefhes/ 

To judge rightly of an author, we muft 
tranfport ourfelves to his time, and examine 
what were the wants of his contemporaries, 
apd what were his means of fupplying them. 
That which is eafy at one time was difficult 
at another, Dryden at lead imported his 
fcience, and gave his country what it wanted 
before ; pr rather, he imported only the 
materials^ and manufa^ured them bv his 
jpwn fkilL 

The 
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The dialogue on the Drama was one pf^ 
Jiis firft elTays of criticifm, written when he 
was yet a timorous candidate for reputation, 
and therefore laboured with that diligence 
which he might allow himfelf fomewhat to 
jcmit, when his name gave fandlion to his 
pC)fitions, and his awe of the public was 
a{)ated^ partly by cuftom, and partly by fuc- 
pefs^ It will not be eafy to find, in all the 
opulence of our language, a treatife fo art- 
fully variegjited with fucceffive reprefenta- 
tions of oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened 
with imagery, fo brightned with illuftra-- 
tions^ Pjs portraits of the Englifh drama- 
tifts are wrought with great fpirit and dili-r 
gence^ The account of Shakipeare may 
ftaijd as a perpetual model of encomriaftick 
criticifm ; cxaia without minutenefs, and 
lofty without exaggeration. The praife la- 
vifhed by Longinus, on theatteftation of the 
heroes of Marathon, by Demofthenes, fades 
away before it, Irj a few lines is exhibited, 
a charader, fo extenfive in its comprehen- 
fion, and fo curious in its limitations, that 
nothing cap be added, diminifhed, or re- 
formed ; nor can the editors and admirers 
pf Shakfpeare, in all their emulation of re- 
, verencc. 
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'VerQncc> b^aft of ihuch more than of living 
ddlffufeda^d ^raphfafed this epitomd of e*:* 
^celleneejQf haying changed Dryden's gp}d 
for b^fe;- mbtal, of lower value though of 
,^reat€r bulfe. ' 

, In this> and in all his other eflays on the 
r^me fubje^y the criticifm of Dryden is^ the 
^f iticifm of a poet ; not a dull collefftiorf^^f 
theorems, nor a rude d^te<£i;-ion of faulfes> 
y/hich perhaps the cenfor was not able to 
have -comnibitted ; hut a gay and vigorous 
jdiffertation, where delight is mingled with 
inftruftion, and where the author proves 
his right of judgement, by his power of 
performance. : ^ 

The different manner and efFeA with 
which €Fitical knowledge may be conveyed, 
was perhaps never more clearly exemplified 
than in tht; performances of Rymer and 
Prydefi. It was faid of. a difpute between 
two mathemiiticians, '* malim cum Scali- 
gero errafe, quam cum Clavio redie fapere y* 
that k was more eligible tt) go wrong with o^e 
than right with the ^other. A tendency of 
the fame kind every mind muft feel at the 
perufal of Dryden*s prefaces and Rymer's 

difcourfes* 
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difcourfcs. . With Dry den We are wander-i. 
ing in queft of Truth 3 whom wc find, if 
we find her at all, dreft in the graces of ele- 
gance ; and if we ttiifs her, the labout of the 
j3urfuit rewards itfelf ; we ^art led otily 
through ' fi^gfanee atld fitJWets : Rymer^ 
without Hking a neirer, takes t, roughet 
V^y ; every flej) is to bfc made through 
thof ns and brambles * and Truth, if we 
meet her, apptits repulfive by her mien, and 
uhgraceEul by hfer habit. t>ryden's criti- 
cifm has the raajefty of a queen ; Rynier's 
has the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As he had ftudied with, grdat diligence 
the art of poetry, and enlarged or rectified 
his Aotibns, by experience pefpetually in- 
cf eafing, he had his mind flored with prin- 
ciples and obfefVations ; he p6ured out his 
knowledge with little labour ; for of labour, 
hotwltjhftani^iftg the multiplicity of his pro- 
dndions, there is fufRcient reafdn to fufpedi 
• that h« was not a lover. To write con amore, 
with fondnefs for the employment, with 
perpetual touches and retouches, with un- 
willingnefs to take leave of his own idea, 
^nd an tinWearied purfuit of unattainable 

, perfeftion. 
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perfedion, was^ I think, no part of hi? 
charader. 

His Criticifm may be confidcrcdas general 
or occafional. In his general precepts, which 
depend upon the nature of things, and th? 
Arudture qf the human mind, he may doubt-. 
Jefs be fafely recommended to the confidence 
of the reader; but his occafional andparticu-r 
lar pofitions were fometimes interefted, fome-r 
times negligent, and fometimes capricious. 
It is not without reafon that Trapp, fpeak-» 
ing of the praifes which he beftows on Pala^ 
mon and Arcite, fays, ** Novimus judicium 
^^ Drydcni de poemate c^uodam Chauceri^ 
'* pulchro fane illo, et admodum laudando, 
*' nimirum quod non mo^o yereepicum fit, 
'* fed Iliada etiam atque ijineada asquet, imp 
*• fuperet. Sed novimus eodem tempore 
** viri illius maximi non "femper accuratif^ 
*^ fimas efle ^ cenfuras, nee ad feveriflimam 
*• critices nqrmam exaftas : illo judice id 
' ** plerumque optimum eft, quod nunc prae 
** manibus habet, $c in quo nunc occu- 
\' patur." 

He is therefore by no means gonftant.to 
liimfelf. His defence and defertion of dra-^ 

matick 
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matick rhyme is generally known. Spence^ in 
his remarks on Pope's OdyfTey, produces what 
he thinks an unconquerable quotation from 
Dryden's preface to the Eneid, in favour of 
tranflating an epic poem into blank verfe ; 
but he forgets that when his author at- 
tempted the Iliad, fome years afterwards, he 
departed from his own decifion, and tranf- 
latcd into rhyme. 

When he has any objeftion to obviate, or 
any licenfe to defend, he is not very fcrupu- 
lous about what he afferts, nor very cautious, 
if the prefent purpofe be ferved, not to en- 
tangle himfeif in his own fophiftries. But 
when all arts are exhaufted, like other hunt- 
ed animals, he fometimes ftands at bayj 
when he cannot difbwn the groflhefs of one 
of his plays, he declares that he knows not 
any law that prefcribes morality to a comick 
poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers 
arc not always to be trufted. His parallel of 
the verfification of Ovid with that of Clau- 
dian has been very juftly cenfured by Sewel^. 
His comparifon of the firft line of Virgil 
with the firft of Statius is not happier. Vir-f 

* Preface to Ovid's Metamorphofes. 

gil. 
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gil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and would 
have thought Statius mad if he had heard 
him thundering out 

Qua? fuperimporito moles geflnina^a cploflb. 

Statiua perhaps heats himfelf, as he prcH^^' 
ceeds, to exaggerations fbmewhat hyperbo-s 
lical^ but undoubtedly Virgil would have 
been too hafty, if he had condemned him tcr 
ftraw for one founding line, Dryden want- 
ed an inftance, and the firfl that occurred 
was impreft into the fervicQ. 

What he wifhes to fay, hq fays at hazard i 
he cited GorbuduCy which he hadneyer feen; 
gives a falfe acpount of Chapman s verfifica- 
tion ; .and difcovers, in the* preface to hi^ 
Fables, that he tranflated the firft book of 
the Iliad, withjQut knowing what Was in the 
fecond. 

It will he difficult to prove that Dryderi 
ev?r made any great advances in literature- 
As having diftinguiihed himfelf at Weftmin- 
fter under the tuition, of Bufby, who ad- 
vanced his fcholars to a height of knowledge 
very rarely attained in grammar-fchools, he 

refided 
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refided afterwards at Carnbridge, it is not to 
be fuppofcd, that Ijis fkill in the ancient 
languages was deficient, cornpared with that 
pf common ftudents j but his fcholaftick - 
acquifitions feem pot proportionate to his 
opportufiities and abilities. ^ He could not. 
like Milton or Cowley, have made his name 
illuflrious merely by his learning. He men- 
tions but few books, and thofe fuch as lie 
in the beaten track oY regular ftudy ; from 
which if ^ver he departs^j he is in danger of 
lofing himfelf in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pro- 
nounces with great confidence that the L/atiii 
tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's, becaufe it is 
not fufficicntly interefling and pathetick. 
He might have determined the queflion upon 
furer evidence ; for it is quoted by Quin- 
tilian as the work of Seneca ; and the only 
line which remains of Ovid's play, for one 
line is left us, is not there to be found* 
There was therefore no need of the gravity 
of conjecflure, or the difcuflion of plot or fen-- 
timent, to find what was already known, upon 
higher authority than fuch difcufSons can 
ever reach. 

His 
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His litefattire,' thctrgh not always frcd 
from oftentation, will be commonly found 
ciliier obvious; and "made hi^ owA by the art 
<if dreffifi^it ; or fuperficial, which, by What 
lie gives, ihe^rs what he wanted; or erf one- 
eus, haftily coUeiaed, and negligently feat- 

Yet It cannot be iaid that his genius is 
ever unprovided of matter, or that, bis fancy 
languiflies id pentuy of idpasi^ Hij; Wo^kfr 
abound- "with knowledge, and fpatkle ifritht 
illpftration^. Thero^^ is fcarcely aa3r]fcience 
or facblty that dctes not fupply him with 
occafional images '^ and : lucky fimilitudes i 
every page difcovers a mind very wide-* 
ly acquainted both jwrith art and nattire^ 
and in fuU pofleffion of great ftores. of inftel- 
lei£ttaal:iwealtb. Ofhim that knows much, 
it is ^natural to fiippofe-tKat-rhe^ has 'read' 
with diligence; yet I rather believe that the 
knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from ac- 
cidental intellig^ence and various* converla- 
tion,.,)2^\.a .^i^ apprehenfion, a. Judicious 
feledtion, and a Iwpgy memory^ aj^keepfap- 
pe^ite^^^f knowl^lg^,~and ?, powerfiftj 4igftf^ 
tion; •l^.yi^ance:tib»t permittedihothiiifg to 
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jpafs wi^out nacic^/and a habit of reflediioh 
that fefffered nothing ufeful to be loft. A 
inind like Drydcu^s, always curious/ always 
a6tiifc, to which every underftanding was 
frottd to be alfofciated, aiid of which every 
one folidittd thd rfegard, by an aiitbitious 
difplay df hixnfclf^ had a more pleafknt, per-^ 
haps a nciarer way^ to knowledge than by the 
fileht prOgrcife of folitarfy readingji 1 dd not 
fuppofe that he defpifed books, or intent ioii- 
ally negleded them; but that h^ was car- 
f ied out, by the impetuofity of his genius, to 
toore vivid and fpeedy iriftruftors j and that 
his ftudies were rather defultory and fortui*^ 

tous than conftant and fyftematical^ 

» 

It iniif! be coftfeffled that he (earcely ever 
appears to want book-learning btit when he 
mentions books ; and to him may be tranf- 
ferrcd the praife which he gives his mafter 
XharlcSi 

His convetlatidh, witi and parts^ 
His knowledge in the nobleft uftfut iUttj 
Were fuch, dead authors eotild not j^ivci 
but habitudes of thofe that live ^ 
Who, lighting hitnj did greater lights receive i 
He drained from all, and all thtif Untv^i 
. His apprehenfion quick, his jud^meftt true : 
VbL.IL 1 Tbit 
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TJwit the-moft kartffl-iwith fliaiiic confe& 
His knowledge more, his reading onlf ief$« 

Of all this, however, if the proof be de- 
manded, I will not undertake to give it; the 
atoms of probability, of which my opinion 
has been formed, lie fcattered over all his 
works ;..and by him who .thinks the queftioa 
wortTi his notice, his works muft be jperufcdl 
with very clofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didadick or defenfive^ 
occupies almoft all his profe^ except thole 
pages which he has devoted to his patrons ^ 
but none of his prefaces vwer? ever thought 
tedious i They have not the formality of a 
fettled ftylc, in which the firfl: half of the 
fcntence betrays the other. The claufes are 
never balanced, nor the periods modelled j 
every word feems to drqp by chance,, though 
it falls into its proper place. ^ Nothing ^s 
cold or languid ; the whole is airy, animat- 
ed, and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what 
is great, -is fplendid. He may bethought 
to* m^rftion Jiimfelf too frequently; but 
while he forces himfelf upon bur efteemj^ we 
cannot Vefufe'him to ftand ^Igh in hii own. 
Every thinjg is excufed by the .play of images 

arid 
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and the Ipritclinefe of exjM-effion:. Though 
all is eafy^ nothmg is feible; though all 
feems carelefs, there is nothing harfh ; and 
though, fince his -earlier works, more than a 
century^ has paffed, they have nothing yet 
uncouth or obfolete^ 

He who wSpites nnuch, will iic>t eafily efcape 
a manner, fuch a recurrence of particular 
modes as may be eafily noted. Dryden is al- 
ways another and the Jiifne y\it doeis not exhibit 
a fecond tinje the fame elegances in the farhift 
form, nor appears to have any art other than 
that of ^*expreffing ' Wkh dearnefs what he 
-thinks with vigour.- His'-ftyle could not 
eafily be imitated, either ierioufly or ludi- 
' crpufl V ; for, Jieirig-always equable and always 
v^ri^, it has no prominent or difcriminative 
c;fiara5ters^ iThe beauty who is totally free 
(iom t^fproportibh of parts and features, 
cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged rei 
iemblance. 

I^rom his ptole^ However, 'Dtydett derived 
only his aciSdental ^nd fec^n^fy . praife s 
tlte- v^eratidn- with ^hich M^^hdnie i« pro-^^ 
oounced by eVeryHcuUivatof of ^!Englilh lite;- 
n^urj^, is paid to-hmi as- he rfcfined thd lan- 
^-'5 I 2 guage, 

V 
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A^ttV'afeout fialfi^ ccnWry of foi-ced 
thbU^ts, irid ru^^'' metre, fomc advances 
towaitf$^ihatirreiinfi''femiony had been al- 
ready made by Waller and Denham; they 
had flicwn that long difcourfes in rhyme 
jgrew-tftpre' ploafihjg y^hxsn they were broken 
into couplets, and' that vcHe\c6nfifted <nat 
cttily^itf t^ AntnbeF ^ttt the arrangement of 
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^ ^But though" tfiey'cKd ihiich,-Vho can deny 
that "thfey Tcft^' ioidcfi t^ do ? Their worKs 
■#erd ttbt mGihy ; nor wtire their ininds of very 
"stmplc^ comprehenfibii. - More examples of 
iTlore'mdies dT- conijp6fitic«i were nece^ijr 
for^^e .eftabliihmeit' of^ i-cgUlarity, and Ac 
ititri^uC^ion of-^ p#Op^t^-in; wO^d «ftia 
thought. ,.•;;.■;;.'"."' :t ",..i.;.:«i'. llaoitl ve^u 

^!r«^ft3j||M^s^%g^tl^tC9ft^^0l^t 
ty^ ftyle. But if iy^ except a few minds, 

the 
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original redijtudje. iv^, j|ip^V,pl?.ce t^pjes, 
this delicacy of fele^ion was little known 
fo QUEif jqj^hgcs.j- our /pffjcji^ Uy^J^fQ/^^^Jjem 

5rrTvii-i n: ;:.;-'.■.- ';>; g.'.ol it.'.: .:^•.'3r^d Kv' 

domeftick ufe, and free from the har^j^^^^ 
terms appropriated to particular arts. Words 
fRO.^?milWt,-<>>'fl^ fjapofefj.^fC^^.fiw- 

W> agiftt,«$ly JWWVC ./teftRgi{«mf«^<«Sf rrO? 

(telwblW at^enlifRu^it; tll^ffav;fR„?Rrjiic^ 
they fliould tranfmit to things, . jrJi^fu.:;, 

bShqlbh»piQ&«A9l)>inl^«|«0^'VR9r^»«^ich 

.«bnxm wsl e jcaajco isr^'it ?i;.u ^^^{fii 'fetVis 
erfr 
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fours had not been joined to enliven dtto 
another. 

It nxay be doubted whether Waller an<i 
Denham could have over-born the prejudice^ 
which had long prevailed, and which eveil 
then were {heltered by the prote<3:ioa" of 
Cowley. The new verfification, as it was 
called, may be confidered as owing its^ cfta-r 
blifhmeht to Dryden > frorii whofe time it i^ 
apparent that Englifh poetry has hai m 
tendency to relapfe to its former favftg^iiefe^ 

The affluence and comprehenfipn of out 
language i$ very illuftrioufly dlfplayed in? 6u| 
J)detical-trinflation8 of Ancient Writeri $ a 
tvock- which the French feem to rfilihqniilr 
indeipair, and which wq were long umblb 
to^ pdtfqrm with dexterity. ::Beii Jonfiao 
thought it neceffary to copy Horace alino^ 
word by word; Feltham^ his contempojraiy 
and adverfary, confiders it as indifpenfably 
rcquiflte in a^iranilatioiiuto give line for Uhe. 
It is faid* thffltt Sandys, Owhpm> Drydcn calls 
the beft v«5fifier of the h£L age„ has ftruggled 
hard to colnprife every; iook qf his Englifh 
Metamorphofes in the fame number of vcr&f 
with the original, fiolyday had nothing in 

view 
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view but to fhew that he underftbod his au- 
thor, with fo little regard to the grandeur 
of his diftion, or the volubility of his num^ 
bers, that l;iis metres can hardly be cal4e4 
verfcsj. they cannot be read without reluc«^ 
j laricej; n<ir .will the labour always be rewarded 
I by undferflanding theit^. Gowley faw tha^ 
I fuch coders were a fervile race j he aflertcc^ 
! his liberty, an(l fprcad his wings fo boldly 
I that he left his authors; It was refervec| 
for Dry den, to fix the limits of poetical li-*^ 
berty, and give us juft rules and'?xai?lples of 
tranflation. J , . . : : 



; When languages': are fornled upw difjfert- 
ent principles, it is impoflible tl>at the* famo 
modes of exprcffipn ;fhoul4 always J^e ele- 
gant in both. While they ruripntpgether; 
the cloieft tranflation may be confi4ered a^ 
the bcft; but when they divari<iate, eacl> 
muft take its natural courfe. Where cpr^ 
refpohdence cannot be obtained^ it 1$ nf ceA 
fary' t6 be content with fotnething- equiva-* 
lent* "^rmfiatitmjher^fmi^ivj^^ Pjryden, « 
mtfo htifei ai .^arqpkrafel mrjb- chji 4s meta^ 

pbraji.v: r- ' 

• " 1 4 A" ' 
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{ jipiimed languages liave different 
Aylcs ; the concife, the diffufc, the lofty, 
and the humble. In the proper choice of 
ftyU^confifts tjie rcfemblance which Drydea 
ji^nivcJMMllv^ the tranflatof. He 

IS to cxHij{j.tH^^^ thoughts in fucha 

drc|s pr/.^^iQn >s the author would have: 
gjvcn di?m^ ifiad^his la^ been Englifh: 

l-yWedjmagni^^^ is not to be foftened: 
liyperbdtcal Oileiit^tion is not to be reprcffed, 
ppr fen^n^i^^^ have its points 

^►tunledV ; A tranflatpr is to be like hi^ au* 
thor : at is not his bufiiiefs to excel him^ 

The reaibnablenefs of thefe rules ifeems 
fujJieiqntfQr their vindiOftfi^^^ the cf-^ 

/eiik,8^|^rftd^^ were fo 

happv, ,4:hat I fciipw not whether they werg 
ever oppdlcd but |)y Siir Edward $W 




e new 



The ^autfip Aty ' of Hprace^V ^hcipi mi . 

tranflators cited in defence oif'tKeirpra^cCji^ 

"" . ^^ * he 



tie has» by a judicious 5Xplan^tioii, jSiitcn 
fairly from them j but r^on wajJts liot Ho. 
irsjce to Ajpport it, ' \ ^ - 

It ieldcun happens that 9II the ticqcmxf 
cauj^' concur to any great efie^X wift i> 
wantm^ to j>ower, or power ^tf Will, Or botii 
-^.imj^ed by externial oj^^ilijftion^.' YJxt 
itiag^Saeispyyrliich Dirydiin vm cotAc^mt^ 
jto pais his life; are reafonably , fup^fed td 
have tiaftfed His genius, to have cLfiveji' but 
his Vofks in a ftaite o( inunaturity,' and 
to iiiye ihterccpted., th^ . full-blpwn clc-i 
garice' which longer gtdwth would W« 
fupplied, , . . . '• 

Poverty, like other rigid poWersiiifdme* 
tiiaeii t<^ haftily accufed . If the cxwllence 
piii)ifd^n*fi Work? Was lefleacd by his iiidi* 

•gciice,thcir' number vyas iocreafpd r and I 
Know not hoW; it Wil( be provedi, tha^ tf lie 

'mo ■jiwitt^' lefs he ievou^d have wfitte^^jet- 
?ci;|^jir'^t* Indeed" liie'^rbuld' Kate urider- 

^|;one^n«(fej2^ of an autliojrVifhe had libt been 

' lotid^'d pyVfomething 'oiore . bre^ng than 

Pet 
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But as Is fa|d by his Setaftian, 

What had been, is unknpwn $ what ip, ^pp*a^* 

Wefcnow Aat Dryden's feyeral produdtions^ 
^e<$; &> :iisajiiy fjicceiliv^ expedients for his 
^ftpiJort ; his plays were tl^erefore often' bpr-:* 
«^Wfed,,ai^:his pcJenis were almoll all oc-.. 
cafional. 

* • " ' *^ . ■ 

r laan occafional perfdrmance no height of 
excellence can be expeifted from any mind, 
however fertile in itielf, and however ftorcd 
with acquil&tiohs. //He whofe work is ge- 
neral and arbitrary, has the choice of his 
matter, and takes that which his inclination 
ind' his ftudies have berf qualifi^^ him to 
difpiay and decorate* He is at liberty' to de« 
liy his'ptfblication, till he has fatisfied lii$ 
iiriefltds ^and himfelf ; till he has reforiaed 
hi5:fiffl thbughtt % fubfequent e%amilta^ 
iKttibn ; :ahd poliflied away thofe- faults whicH 
the precipi^nce of ardent cbrtipdfitaoo ii 
Kkely: to leavf; behind ir. Virgil is relate^ 
tf> have poured out a^great number of lines 
in the morning, and to havei^psjlfed thfeday 
in reducing them to fewer. 

The 
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-\ The QCGkfiorial poet is circumfcribcd by 
^he narrownefs of his fubjed. Whatever 
can happen to man has happened To often, 
that little remains for fancy qr invention. 
We have been all bprn j we have moft of us 
been married; and fo many have died before 
us, that our deaths can'fupply but few riia- 
terials for a poet. In the fate of princes the 
publick has an intereft ; and what happens 
to. thei^ of good or evil, the poets have al- 
ways confidered as bufinefs for the Mufe» 
Sut after fo many inauguratory gratulatiohs, 
nuptidhymns," and fune^^ dirges, he muft 
te highly favoured .by nature, or by fortune, 
who fays any things riot faid before • Even 
war and gonqueft, however fplepdid, fuggeft 
no new images ; the triumphal chariot of 
a vidtorious monarch can be decked only 
witl^ tliofe prnajnents that have graced his 
predeceflbfs. ., 

Not only ^matter .but time is wanting*\ 
TJxe poem mUft not be delayed till the tO?^ 
caiion is forgotten. The lucky monients of 
animated imagination cannot be attended; 
elegances and illiiftrations" cannot- fee multi- 
plied^ by gradual acciimalation : the compo* 
fijion muft be difpatched while converfation 
3 i^ 
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is yd bufy» and admiration freili|«)d.ba|le 
is to be made, left feme otW.^te^tidiOttld 
lay hold upon mankinds : t^ :-/? : 

Occ^onal compofjtjons may howcve^'fe-^ 
cure to a writer the praife both of learning 
and facility s for they cannpt bct^c eiFe^ of 
long ftudy, and muil be furriiiKeia^lmme'- 
diajfely from the treaiures of the mmd. 



The death of Cromwell was ihi fbrApnh^ 
Jiclq event which called forth DtfAeatdt j^ 
et^cal powers. His heroick ftanzas ^ve 
biauties and defefisi the thoughts !arc yU 
gorous, and though ivp^tsilwaysprpj^rt^O^^ 
a mind replete with ideas ; the nupillf rs are 
fmooth, and the duSkioiit if:ft9!fe ^|?!g?tfeef 
Cprreft, is <;legant and cafy, ^ 

Davenant was • pibiMps^ ^t^^^fes^ tte 
hi^ favourite aiithbrvMdii^^ 
never appears to have been popular l^^l^ 
from piypnarit lie l^rne4 tg ^le^ie his^^ 
with the ftanza of four linei^ filj^^ ^^tely 

Dryden very early formed his ve^r^^cation : 
t%fi ^w i^jthi^vfiarjy-pr^c^ l^et 

Qf i 
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of Donne't ^^■^oidbia's:T^cg^dskcf%.i> biat he 
did not^fdoti^itai liitciniad from -tbd ato- 
bition of forced cdtefeks ^ I* hi« ver^ 
<m- the Reftoration, he fays of the King's 

:' Co\ild ta^ no i^wc^^^ pr^^oufh^S dclire4^agC| . 
* Buffouii^his life too tr^ ^* 

And afterwards, to fhcw how virtue and wif* 
^cnr inr. mfarcaafed-dbyradwi^ niakcs 
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' His praife of Monk's dexterity comprifes 

' '"HTwas l^toiiK^' .wRom 

' Thofe real bonds falfe freedom did impdff;^"- 
The ^stleiTed feints thitf watch'd this turmng 

^^^»9f fftfe^lHy^4ks%«A^53yM^^ ftatf] ^' 

\q To 
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To fee fmall clues draw vafteft weights alongj 
Kot in their bulk, but in their order ftrong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reftorc 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before*. 
With eafe fuch fond chimasras we purfue, • 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue 2 
Bjutr when ourfelves to aftion we betake. 
It fliuns the mint like^old that chymifts make i 
How hard was then his t^flc, ^t once to be 
What in the body natural we fee ! 

- Man's Architeft diftinftly did ordain 
The charge of mufcles, nerves, and of th€ brain,. 
Through viewlrfs conduits ipirits to di^nfe . 
The fprings of motion from the feat of fenfe* 
'Twas not the hafty produft of a day, " 

. But the weil-ripen'd fruit of wife delay. 
He, like a patient angler,- erfe he ftrook. 
Would let them play a-while upon the hook. 
Our healthful food the ftomach labours thus. 
At firft embracing what it ftraightdoth crufli. 
Wife leaches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
• While growing pains pronquJnce the huipours 

crude; ' ' • ; • ' 

Deaf to confiplaints, they wait upon the ill, * 
Till fome fafe crifis authorize their fkill. 

He had not yet le"arned, iad^4 He neyer 
learned well, to forbear the iipypr^pcf uf^.of 
mythology. After having rQwafded thd 
heathen deities for their care, ; 

With 
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With Alga who the facred altar ftrow-s.? ; - 
To all the fca-gocjs tharle$ an offering owes % 
A bull to the?> Portunus, fhall be flaiq • . ,' 
A ram to you,, y^ Tempcfts of th^ Main. 

He tells us, in the language of religion, 

^ iPrayer ftorm'd the Ikies,, aod mvsih'dCharl$& 

from thincc, ■ ' .. . .^ 1 

,As heaven itfelf is took by violence. ' ' - -: 

And afterwards mentions one of thie moil: 
awfurpafla^es of 5atred Hiftory/ ' 

Other conceits thpre are, too curious to 
oe quite omitted.; as, • ^ 

For by cx^imple moft wfe finnM.bfefere^ - * 
And, glafs-likc, clearnefs mix'd with frailty 



:Ht7W i^ hfi w&s yet from thinking itujecef- 
fary to found his fentiments on N«ure, ap- 

,pear§ • fi^ofii' the ektrslvagatice of his fiiftions 
and hyperboles : - . :- » t 

The winds, that never moderation knew, 
^ ^^^fr^<ift(Q(^^k)W fipo nfuck) tqo^fain^ hl^M; 
; . Q^ Q«t pf .^^th withjoy^ couli not cnlarig 

Thdr ih-ftitpn^d lujntgs,-— 

It 
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It is no longer naotibn cheat& yooir view i 
M 70U meet jt, the land approacfaeth yoiii 
The land returns, and in die white it wears 
The mirks of penitince and Hdttow bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, howcvef 
little be itt value, was joot bocrowed. A 
French poet read to Malherbe 6»xie terfeSj; 
in which he re^refehts France a& jtaoving dat 
of its jdace to receive the king. ^' Though 
*• thiSf'* faid Malherbe, " was in my time^ 
•* 1 do not remember it/*^ " ' ' ' 

His poem on the Coronation has a mOftf 
even tenour of thought."' Some lines de- 
fcrve ^o be quoted : 

You have already qiiench'd feditioa^s bran'^,* 
And zeal, that burnt it, only wafmi the land i 
The jeajtdu& &&$ that durft.not triift thdr 

caufe , 
So far from their own will as t« th^ hiHg 
Him for their umpire, and their fyood takes 
And their appeal alone to Casfar make. 

Mere may be foiud diie 'j^mtUh of iJiAt 
old verfification,<>f whtdi^ Ifidivn^ itk 41 
his works, there is not another i 

Kor 
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Nor Is It dutyji or our h6pe done> 
^ Creates that jojr, bw (xxWfruitm^ ' 






'V'^Vw'^ 



In the f erfeS to the lord chancdlor- €ia- 
i-ehdon, two years afterwards, is a conceit 
fo hopekfs at the firft view, that few '^WWItli 
have attempted it ; and fo fuccefsfullj^;lai 
boured, that though at laft it gives the reader 
inofe perplexity than pleafure, and fettri* 
hardly worth the ftudy that it cofts, yec k 
tauft be valued as A prbof of a mind at ohc?* 
fubtle and comprehenfive : I ** 

In open profpedt nothing boiindS oiir tyc^ r 
Until the cai-th f$ems join'd unto the fky 
So in this hemifphere our oiitmoft view 
is only bounded by oiir kittg and you : 
Our fight is limited where you. are join 'd> 
And beyond that no farther heaven can 'J 

' ^-well your virtues do with his agree; ^'|*/; 

/^^rhat; though your orbs of different greisitni^iVbei 
Yet both are for each other's ufe difpos'd, 
Hi«*ie^cAft,'«hd'yours tobe ericlds'^dJ '^^ 
|*^^cbeM\totKc5f% yoxir¥aom''hkve^Be^nj 
Exce|ft%%M{jtiilc^ fi^a^tofi^.betivtfefif •'•^"^ 

iWil%> «lsli^fQ»oQfnl^ ^CkaaceikNH to 

hind it : ; taitfoitt' Ion ^i wsii: ,ei*ov# ?iki 

^-^^toL* IL K And 
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And as the Indies y^erc not found l:!e|ore 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy fliore 
The winds upon their balmy wings con vey'd, 
Whofe guilty fweetnefs firft their world betray'd; 
So by your counfels we are brought to' view 
A new and undifcoverM world in you. ' '' ' 

There is afioth^ cx)mparifon, for there is 
little elfe in tlw poem, of which, though 
perhaps it cannot be explained into plain 
profaick meaning, the mind perceives 
enough to be delighted, and readily for- 
gives its obfcurityV for its magnificence : 

Hb^ TtrangelyadiVt are the arts- df^eace,- 
Whofe reftlefs motions lefs thah w&i*s do ceafe : 
Keaee is not freed from labour, btit finom noife; 
- And war more force, but not m*re:pdns em- 
ploys: / ,, • 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That,:like the;carth'&, it leaves ourfenfebdhind, 
. While you fofraoothlytin-n and rowl.our fphere. 
That rapid motion docs but reft appear. 
For as in naturc^s fwiftnefs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs, while ours is borne, along, . 
All fecras at reft to the deluded eye, • 
Mov- d by the foul, of the feme harmony ; 
So carry'd on by our unwearied; cate. 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion fhare. 



To 
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To this fuecefed fbixt lines, ^%hich per- 
haps afford Dryden's firft attempt' at thofe 
penetrating remarks on huiirflan nature, for 
Which he feems to have been peculiarly 
formed ; 

Let envy tlieh thofe Crimes within you fee,' 
From which the happy never muft be free j 
Envy that does wiih wiiifery; refide. 
The joy and the revenge of ruined prid^ 

Intoth^is poem Jae ^eins to have colleaed 
all his p^Qwers ; aticf ^after this he 'did not 
often bring tipon his' anvil fuch llubborn 
and unm^Ueable thoughts ; hut, as a ipeci- 

j tnen of hi«^ahilitiei to tknite the moft unfo- 
ciable matter, he has ctiricluded with lines, 
of v^hkh 'i think not my felf obliged td tell 

I the .meaning : 

I. * 

I 1 Yet uriihnpmr'd with hhmir^i or with^ timci 

j Y6ar«Ji^e butfeems to a' new youth to climbs 

I Thtt^<h?«iveniy bodies do our time^beget, 

[ .And mdaftire change, but ihare no part of it : 

Aiixl^ill it (halt without a^weight increafe. 

Like tjas new year/ whcrfe motions never ceafe* 

Fo^ fiwctethe glorious 'Courfe you have begun 

is led^by Charles, as that is by the furi, 

It miift both weightlefs and immortal prove, 

Becaufe.the centre of it is above* 

Ka In 
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In the Annus Mirahilis he returned to the 
quatrain, which, from that time he totally 
quitted, perhaps from this experience of it& 
inconvenience, for he complains of its dif- 
ficulty. This is one of his greateft attempts. 
He had fubjeds equal to his abilities, a great 
naval war, and the Fire of London. Bat- 
tles have always been defcribed in heroick 
poetry \ but a fea-fight and artillery had 
yet fomething of novelty. New arts are 
long in the world before poets defcribe 
them ; for they borrow every thing from 
their predecefTors, and commonly derive very 
little from nature or from life. Boileau was 
the firft French writer that had ever hazard- 
ed in verie the mention of modern war, or 
the eifedtsr of gunpowder. We, who arelefs 
afraid of novelty, had already pofleffion of 
thofe dreadful images : Waller had defcribed 
a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious 
angels. ^ , ^ 

This poem is Written with great dili- 
gence, yet does not fully anfwer^the ex- 
p^eftation raifed by fuch fubjecfts and fuch a 
writer. With the ftanza of Davenant he has 

fome- 
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fometimes hi« ve^n of parenthefis, and inci- 
\ dental difquifition, and ftops his narrative 

fox a wife remark, 

i* » 

The general fault is, that he affords 

I more fentiment than defcription, and does 

not fo much imprefs fccnes upon the fanciy, 

j as 4cduce confequences and make compari-* 

; fons, 

I 

The initial ftanzas have rather too much 
i refemblance to the firft lines of Waller's 
I poem on the war with Spain ; perhaps fuch 
I a beginning is natural, and could jaot be 
I . avoided without .affectation, Both Waller 
and Dryden might take their hint from the 
poem pn the civil, war of Rome, Orhe^jam 
tat urn y &c. 

Of the king collefting his navy, he fays, 

\% feems as every fhip their fovereign. knows. 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 

So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus blov/s, 
jftynd fo to pafture fpllow through the fea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dry- 

^n had written the two firft line? ferioufly, 

K 3 arid 
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arid that fome vnag had added th6 two lat^ 
ter in Burlefque, Who would dtpeft tha 
lines that immediately follow, which are 
indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but 
certainly in a mode totally different ? 

To ftc this fleet upon the ocean m4vl>i 
Angpls dr^w wide tH.e curtains qf the' fkjcss 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights «^ye^ 
,For tapers made two glaring comets rife. 

The defcription of the attemj^t at fiergen 
will ^ffi??4.a vei:y.copipleat Ipeiqi^*^^ 
defq^ptions i^ tlu$; i^Qem ; . ^ ,,, ^ ^^f-f ' 

Atid 'now appirdo^M ^^eiar fleet 'frhmiXndia^ 
• fraught -: . ., ... - 

With all the riches of the rifing/fun : 
Aiid precious fend * from fouther^i -ditmtes 
brought, ' . iDn/^ 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 
''■■'/'■ ^-.^'^oiii f\iA 

Like' hunted caftors; confcious 6f th'fei*ilore. 
Their way-laid AVcahtfft)*NorWay's^t5aft*they 
' 'bring: * ' ' - n^ . ..* -A 

Then firft the North's cold bofom fpices bore, 
And winter brooded on the eaftem faring. 



L 
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By thcrr^ fQcnt we found our perfumed prcy^ 
Whj9l\, .flarxk'd with rocks, did clofe. in coj* 
. vert lie : 

And Vqund about their murdering cannon lajr, 
At once to threaten and invite the' eye. ' 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard,, 

Th^rEagUfli, undertake th' unequal wai' : 

Seven, fliips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 

, ; B^fiegje the Indies, and all Denmark d^re. 

Thefc fight like huJbands, but like lovers thofe : 
Thefe fain would keep, and thofe more fain 
enjoy: 

Aii'd fe^iilch height tHeii^ frantic paffion grows. 
That what bothjbve, KotH hazard t^deftrb^^: 

■ Abiidft%h6le heaps dfrpicefl lights, a baU, 
And now their odours arm*d, againft them 
"-Ayci " ' - ^:-.-^ , .^^ ' ' ■ -'• ^•' • 

Sotfie {precioufly by ihattcr'd porcelain fall. 
And fome by aromatic fpKnters die. 



nij?>^^'j 



n 



And though by tempefts of the prize bereft, 
y:r>fI%«hlPiay{en's inclemency . fome eafewQ-fifld ; 
rijQHfi/pe^iWe V;anqvi^'d by our valour Jcft, 
And only yielded tg the feg^ a^icl wind. 

., Jpjf tfe, maii^per i?.th,^ fublime top often 

piingjed virith the ridiculous. The Dutch 

,^ek a ihelter for a wealthy fleet : this forely 

JC 4 needed 
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needed no^illuftratioti 1 yd: they muft %^ kot 
like all the reft of mankind on the fame oc- 
cafion, but like hunted cajiorsy and they 
might with ftrica propriety be hunted ; for 
we winded them by our nofes — their /^r- 
fumes betrayed them. The Sujband and the 
Lonyevy though of more dignity than the 
Caftor, are images too domeftick to mingle 
properly with the horrors of war. The 
twa quatrains that follow are worthy of the 
author. 

, This account of the different fenfations 
with which the two fleets retired, when the 
night • parted them, is one of the faireft 
floWerb bf Englifh poetry. /^ ' 

The night comes on, we eager topurfue 
The combat ftill, and they afham'd to leave : 

'Till- the laft ftreaks of dyiiig day wiehdrew. 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage de- 
ceive/ 

in th* Englifli fleet each l|ftj[>i^foundswltli joy. 
And lo«d applaufe ef i^eir gr^at leaders 
fame : 

\vi firy dreams the Dutch they ffill deftrfey^ 
And, flumiierijag, fmUe atthe imagia'dJSgirtifc. 

■' '■■'•'■ ■.' ' ■•• • ■ •-•"Not 
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JJat. fo tlie Holland fleet, who, tifd and dan^. 

StretcVd o» their decks like wcaiy oxen lie 5 
paint fweats all dowa their mighty members 
run, 

(Vaft bulks, which little fouls feut ill fupply.) 

In dreams they fearful precipices treads 
Or^ lhipwreck*d, labour to fome diiiant ihore : 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead j 
They Wake with horror, and dare Ikep no. 
'm<3fre* 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all ap- 
propriated terms of art fhould be funk in 
general .expreffions, becaufe poetry is to 
(peak an univerfal language. This rule is 
ftill ftronger with regard to arts, not liberal, 
or confined to fe\y, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge; and of this kind, 
^rtainly, is technical navigation. Yet Ihy- 
den was of opinion* that a fea- fight bught 
to be defcribed in the nautical language; 
and certainly, hjs he, as thofe who in a logi^ 
col difputatian keep^4% general terms ^onldbide 
a fallacy, fo thofe who do it in any poetical de-* 
Jbriptim "mould veil their igmratice:^ ' 

Let tts then appeal to' experience- for hy 
.ex:|)erience at laft we learn aa W'ell what will 

pleafe 
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pleafeas what will profit. In die battle, 
his terms feem to haVe been blc^Wfl^ away ; 
but he deals them liberally in the dock : 

So here- fomie pick out bullets from the Xi4e, 

Some drive old okum thro' each/^^w and rift: 
Their left-hand does the calking-iron guide, 
- The rattling mallet with the right tbey-lift. 

With boiling pijtch anpther near at hand 
(From friendly Sweden brought); the /earns 
inflops: ;:. 

Which^ well laid o'er^ the falt-fea,w^yj?|« with- 
' (land. 

And ihake thern frpn^ the rffing b^ak in 
drops. ' . V ' "'" 

Some the^^Z/Vropes with dawby marling^yi^. 

Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarfawling 

coats: ■ *: . ,:';;; -.uV •' 

To txy mw firouds one mounts? intp tfeefwin^. 
And one below, their eafe qr ftiff^pl^^pftt?^ 

I fuppofehere is not one tcrnri wMi4)«MW 
reader does not wifh away^ = - ,:ut. ];jt 



■I •>(...'.< 



His digreffion to the original apd jjr^^ffs 

of navigation, with his profpedl of the.^- 

vancemeijt which it fhall receive,, ifpip^.t^bc 

Royal .Society, then Jfifwly inftit^tefl,, ; m^ 

3 "be 
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be :COill^<l*red as an example feldom equalled 
o£ feafonaWe excurlion and artful return* 

One line, however, leaves me difcontent- 
ed ; he fays, that hy the help of the philo- 
fpphers, 

inftrt*6ked Ihips ftiall fail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteft regions are allied,— 

Wtiich hfi is conftrained to explain in a 
note^ By a more exaSi meafure of longitude. It 
had better become Di-yden's learning and 
genius to have laboured fcience into poetry, 
and have jQiewn, by explaining longitude, 
that verfe did not refufe the ideas of philo- 



His defcription of the Fire is painted by 
tefolutfe ^iiieditatioh, out of a mind better 
fbifdied to reafon than to feel. The confla- 
gration of a city, with all its tumults of con- 
^iJoMttot'diftrefs, is one of the moft dread- 
ful fpedtacles which this world can offer 
to human eyes ; yet it feems to raife little 
j^HMicki' in the breaft of the poet ; he 
''^tclijes' the flame toolly from ftreet to ftfeet, 
With'no^a reflexion,' ihd now a firni^e^ till 
'^F^lall: "he meets the king, for whom jbe 

make« 
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makes a fpeech, rather tcdipiis in a tiqum 
fo bufy; and thei^ follows agaia the pro^ 
grefs of the fire. 

There are^ however^ iv\ this part fomc 
paffages that deferye attention j; as. in ^he 
beginning ; 

The diligence of trades and noifefial gain 
And luxury more Ute afleep were laid a. 

All was the night's, and in her filent reign 
No found the reft of Nature did invade 

In this deep quiet—- ^ 

The expreffipn Jlli ives th ni^bf s is taken 
from Seneca, who remarks on VirgiFs line>| 

Omnia noStis erant plafida compcfta quieU, . 

that he might have concluded better,, 

Omnid noilis erant. 

The following quatrain is vigorous an4 
animated : I 



The ghofts of traytors from the bridge de-. 
fccnd 
With bold fanatick fpeftres to rejoice ; 
About the fire into a dance they bend. 

And fing their fabbath notes with feeble 
voice. 

His 
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His predid^ion of the improvemefits which 
fliall be made in the new city, is elegant and 
poetical, and, with an event which Poets 
.cannot always boaft, has been happily veri- 
fied. The poem concludes with a fimile 
that might have better been omitted. 

r 

Dryden, when he wi*ote this poem, feems 
not yet fully to have formed his veriification, 
^or fettled his fyftem of propriety. 

From this time, he addifted himfelf almoft 
wholly to the ftage, to which ^ fays he, my 
genius never much inclined mey merely as the 
moft profitable market for, poetry. By wri- 
ting tragedies in rhyme, he continued to 
improve his didlion and hia numbers. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of HartCy who had 
ftudicd his works with great attention, he 
fettled h-i^ principles of verfification in 1676, 
whtia he produced the play of Aureng Zeb ; 
and according to his own account of the 
-ihort time in which he Wrote T^yrannick 
LovCy and the State of Innocence y ht foon 
obtained the full effcdl of diligence, and 
added facility to exadtnefsi 

Rhyme 
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Rhyme has been fo lofig banifhed from 
the theatre, that we know not its cffeS upoli 
the, pactions of an audience ; but it has this 
convenience, that fentences ftand more inde^ 
pendent on each other, and ftriking paflages 
^re therefore eafily felefted and retained. 
Thus the defcription of Night in the Indian 
Brnperor, and the rife and fall of empire in 
tne Conqueji of Granada^ are more frequently 
repeated than any lines in All for Love^ or 
Don Sebajlian* 

To fearch his plays for vigorous fallic^^ 
and fententious elegances, or to fix the dates 
of any little pieces which he wrote by 
chance, or by folicitation, were labour too 
tedious and minute* 

His dramatic labours did not fo wholly 
abforb his thoughts, but that he promulgated 
the laws of tranflation in a preface to the 
Engli{h Epiftles of Ovid ; one of which he 
traniiated himfelf, and another in conjunc- 
tion with the Earl of Mulgrave. . , 

Abfalom and Achitophel is a work id Well 
Jcnowjii that particular criticifm is fuper- 

fluous. 
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fiuous. If it be confidered as a poem poli- 
tical and controverfial, it will be found to 
comprife all the excellences of which the 
fubjed is fufceptible ; acrimony of cenfure, 
elegance of praife, artful delineation of cha- 
radters, variety and vigour of fentiment, 
happy turns of language, and pleafing har- 
mony of numbers ; and all thefe raifed to 
fuch a height as can fcarcely be found in any 
other EngUfli compofition. 

It is not, however, without faults j fome 
lines are inelegant or improper, and too 
many are irreligioufly licentious. The ori- 
ginal ftru<3:ure of the poem was defedtive ; 
allegories drawn to great length will always 
break ; Charles could not run continually 
parallel with David, 

The fubjeft had likewife another incon.- 
venience : it admitted little imagery or de- 
fcription, arid a lopg poem of nj^xc fenti- 
ments eafily becomes tedious ; though alj 
the parts are forcible, and every line kindles 
new rapture, the reader, if not relieved by 
the interpofition of fomething that fopths 
the fancy, grows weary of admiration, and 
defers the reft. 
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As an approach to hiftoricil truA \*rai 
neceffary, the aftion and cataftrophe wert 
not in the poet's power ; there is therefore 
an unpleafing difproportion between the hc^ 
ginniAg and the end. We are alarmed by a 
faiftion formed out of taany fcfts various in 
their principles^ but agreeing in their pur-^ 
pofc of mifchief, formidable for their num- 
bers, and ftrong by their fupports> while 
the king's friends are few and weak* The 
chiefs on either part are fet forth to view j 
but when expectation is at the height, the 
king makes a fpeech, and 

Henceforth a feries of new times began* 

Who can forbeaf to think of art enchanted 
caftle, with a wide moat and lofty battle- 
ments, walls of marble and gates of brafs^ 
which vanifhes at once into air, when the 
dellined knight blows his horn before it ? 

In the fecond part, written by Tate, therd 
is a long infertion> which, for poignancy of 
/afire, ej^eed? any part of the former. Per-> 
fonal refcntment, though no laudable motive 
to fatire, can add great force to general prin-« 
ciples4 ' Self-love is a bufy proiiipter, 

.The 
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The MedaU written iipoh the lame prin- 
ciples '^ith Abfalom and Achitophely but upon 
a narrower plan, gives lefs pleafure, though' it 
difcovers equal abilities in the writer. The 
fupefftrufture cannot extend beyond the 
foundation) a fingle character or incident 
cannot fumifh as many ideas, as a feries of 
events. Or multiplicity of agents . This poem 
therefore^ fince time hafi left it to itfelf^ is 
not much read, nor perhaps generally under-^ 
ftood, yet it abounds with touches both of 
humorous and ferious fatifCi The pifture 
of a man whofe propenfions to mifchief are 
fuch> that his beifl: adlions are but inability 
of wickednefs, is very fkilfuUy delineated 
and ftrongly coloured. 



th$t^ 



Power was His aim: but, thrown from thiti 

pretence. 
The wretch turned loyal in his own defence^ 
And malice peconcird him to his Prince. 
Him, in the anguifh of his fouli he ferv*d \ 
Rewarded fafter ftill than he defcrv'd : 
Behold hiiq now exalted into truiV j 
His counfels oft convenient, feldom juft. 
Ev'n in the mod fincere advice he gave^ 
He had a grudging ftill to be a knave* • 
The frauds he learnt in his fanatic ^ear$| 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears \ 
Vot. !!• L Kx 
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At leaft as little honeft as he cou'd : 

And, like white witches, mifchievoufly good. 

To this firft bias, longingly, he leans j 

And rather would be great by wicked tneans. 

The Tbrenodia, which, by a term I am 
afraid neither authorized nor analogical, he 
calls Augujialis, is not among his happieft 
productions. Its firft and obvious defedt is 
the irregularity of its metre, to which the 
ears of that age, however, were accuftomed. 
What is worfe, it has neither tendernefs nor 
dignity, it is neither magnificent nor pathe- 
tick. He feems to look round him for 
images which he cannot find, and what he 
has he diflorts by endeavouring to enlarge 
them. He is, he {2.j%y petrified with grief y 
hut the marble fometimes relents, and 
trickles in a joke. 

The fens of art all medicines try'd. 

And every noble remedy apply*di 
With emulation each cflay'd 
His utmoft Ikill 5 nay more they pray'd: 

Was never lofing game with better conduft 
• play'd- 

He had been a little inclined to merrimept 
-b^forr upon the pra^yers of a nation for tbirir 

dying 
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dying fovereign, nor was he ferious enough 
to keep heathen fables out of his religion • 

With him th* innumberable croud of armed 
prayers 
Knocked at the gates of heaven, and knocked 

aloud} . * N 

^he^firji well-meaning rude petitioners^ 

All for his life aflaird the throne. 
All would have brib'd the fkies by offering up 

their own. 
So great a throng not heaven itfelf could bar ; 
'Twas almoft' borne by force ai in the giants 
war. 
The prayers, at leaft, for his reprieve were 
heard ; 
His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferred. . 

There is throughout the compofition a 
defire of fplendqr without wealth. In the 
conclufion he feems too much pleafed with 
the profpedt of the new reign to have lament- 
ed his old mafter with much firjcerity. 

He did not liiifcarry In this attempt for 
Want of ikill either in lyrick k^ elegiaek 
poetry. His poem on the death ofMvs.Ki/'' 
ligrewy is undoubtedly the nobleft ode that 
our language ever has produced* The firft 

L 2 part 
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part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. 
Fervet immenfufque ruit. All the ftanzas in- 
deed ar^ not equal. An imperial crown can- 
not be one continued diamond ; the gems 
muft be held together by fome lefs valuable 
matter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia's day, which is 
loft in the fplendor of the fecond, there are 
paflages which, would have dignified any 
other poet. The firft ftanza is vigorous and 
elegant, though %h^ word . difipafqn is too 
technical, and the rhymes are too remote 
from one another, 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 
When nature^nderneath a heap of jarring atoms 
lay. 

And cQuld not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high^ 

Arifc ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moift and dry, 
In order to their ftations leap, . 

And mufick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
: Through all the compafs of the nptes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. 

The 
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Thc;Conclufion iis Kkewife ftriking, but 
it includes an image £0 awful in itfclf, that 
it can owe little to poetry; and I could 
wifh the antithefis of mu^ci untvning had 
found fomc other place* 

As from the poWcr of (acred lays 
^ Th$ fphcres began to move, 
And.fqng the great Creator's praife 

To all the blcfs'd above, 
So when ^c laft and dreadful hour- 
This crumbling pageant /hall devQur, 
iThe trumpet fhall be heard on high, '"'^'^ -^ 
The deadfhall live, the liVirig diej ^^*^' 
And mufick fliail untune the (ky. ' ' ' 

Of his fkill in Elegy he has given a fpeci* 
men in his Eleonordy of which the following 
lines difcover their author. 

Though all thefe rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow fpacc of life confin'd. 
The figure was with full perfeftion crown'dj 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round : 
As when in glory, through the public place. 
The jfpqils^of conquer!d xxations wcrf to^ ga6. 
And but one day for triumph wa^allcx^-d> 
The conful was conftrain'd his pomp to.^grpwdf 
4pd,(o tljefwifi; proc^iTxp^ liurrj'd on^.,,,,^; p 
^hat all, thoygh apt diltinf^y,. n^ugbt be,J(hown : 
.. •,• . ' ■ l^Z So 
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So in the ftraiten'd bounds of life confin'dj 
She gave but glimpfe$ of her gjorious mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pafs'd along ; 
Each prefling foremoft in the mighty throng, 
Ambitious to be feen, and then make roona 
For greater multitudes that were to come. ' 
Yet ujiemploy'd no minute flipp'd away ; 
Moments were precious it\ fo Ihort a ftay. 
The hafte of heaven tp have her was fo great. 
That f<jn)e were fingle afts, though, each com^. 

pleat; 
And every aft flood ready to repeat. 



I 



This piece, however, is not without its 
faiilts ; there is fp much likenefs in the initial 
comparifon, that there is no illuftration. As 
a king woul4 be lamented, Elepngra was 
lamented. 

As when fome great ahd graciops monarch dies. 
Soft whifpers, firft, and mournful murmurs rife 
A^^^ng the fad attendants ; then the found' 
Soon gathers voice, and fpreadsthe news around, 
Through town and country, till the dreadful blaft 
Is blown to diftant colonies at laftj 
Who, then^i p^rhaps^ were offering vows in vain, 
For his long life^, and for his happy reign : 
So flowly by degrees, unwilling fame 
Pid matchlefs Eleonora^'s fate proclaim;» 
TPUl publick as the lofs the news became, 



I 



This 
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: This is little better than to fay in praife 
of a flirub> that it is as green as a tree, or of 
a brook, that it waters a garden, as a river 
waters a country, 

Dryden confeffes that he did not know the 
lady whom he celebrates ; the praife being 
therefore inevitably general^ fixes no im- 
preflion upon the reader, nor excites any 
tendency to love, nor much defire of imita- 
tion. Knowledge of the fubjed is to the 
poet, what durable materials are to the ar-* 
chite<3:* 

The ReJigio Laici^ which borrows its tit^e 
from the Religio Medici of Browne, is almoft 
the only work of Dryden which can be con- 
fidered as a voluntary effufion; in this, there- 
fore, it might be hoped, that the full eiFul- 
gence of his genius would be found* But 
unhappily the fubjeft is rather argumenta- 
tive than poetical : he intended only a fpe- 
cimen of metrical difputation. 

And this unpolilh'd rugged verfe I chofc^ 
As fittcft for difcourfe, and neareft profe. 

L4 This, 



tik' 
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This, however, is a compofition of great 
excellence in its kii^d, in which the familiar 
is very properly diverfified with the folemn, 
and the grave with the humorous ; in which 
metre has, neither wea^kencd the force, nor 
clquded the perfpicuity of argument ; nor will 
it be eafy to fincj another example equally 
happy of this naiddle kind of writing, which, 
though profaick in fome parts, rifes to high 
poetry in others, and neither towers to the. 
fkies^ nor creeps along the ground. 

Of' the fame kind, pr not far diftant from 
it, is the Hind and Pant her y the longeft 
of all Dryden's original pOems; an alle- 
gory intended to comprize and to decide 
the cbhtroverfy between the Romanifts and 
Proteftants. The fcheme of the work is 
injudicious and incommodious ;' for what 
can be. piore abfurd than that one beaft. 
fhould counfel another to reft her faith upl 
on a pope and council ?. He feems well 
enough fkilled in the ufual topicks of ^ 
gument, endeavours to fKew the heceflSl!^ 
of an infallible judge, and reproach^ss the 
Reformers with want qf unity; but is weik 
enough to aik, why lince we fee withdut 

knowing 
\h 
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knowing how, we may not have an infal- 
lible judge without knowing where. 

The JJindzt one time is ^raid to drink at 
the common brook, becaufe fhe may be wor- 
ried ; but walking home with the Panther ^ 
tajks by the wa^ of the J^icene fathers j and 
at Uft declares Jierfelf to be the Catholic 
church, 

This abfufdity was very properly ridiculed 
in the City Moufe jand Country Moufe of Mon-^ 
tague and Prior ; and in the deted:ion and 
cenfure of the inccyigruity' of the ficaion, 
chiefly confifts the value of their perform^ 
ance, which, whatever reputation 'it might 
obtain by the help of temporary paiflions, 
feems to readerjs almOft a century diftant, not 
very forcible or animatedt 

Pope, whofe judgment was perhaps a lit* 
tie bribed by the fubjeft, ufed to mention 
this poem as the moll corredt fpecimen of 
Dryden's verfification. It was indeed writ-^ 
ten when he had completely formed his 
mannbr, and may be fuppofed to exhibit, 
negligence excep£<rd, his deliberate and uUi-. 
mate fchcnic of rnetr^. ' ■ ' 

; '^ \ We 
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We may therefore reafonably infer, that 
he did not approve the perpetual uniformity 
which confines the fenfe to couplets, fince 
he has broken his lines in the initial para- 
graphs 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and undhang^d. 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreft rang'd -, 
Without unfpotted, innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, for fhe knew no fin. 

• y«t had Ihe oft b«en chac*d with horns and 
hounds 
And Scythian Ihafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heli?t 5^ was. often forc'd to fly, 

, And doomJd to death, though fated not to die. 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant, and mufical, 
notwithft:anding the interruption of the 
paufe, of which the effed: is rather increafe 
of pleafure by variety, than oiFence by rug- 
gcdnefe. 

To the firft part it was his intentiouj^ he 
fay§, to give the majejiick turn ofheroick §(^y\ 
and perhaps he might have executed his de- 
fign not unfuccefsfuUy, h^d not an opportu- 
jiity of fatire, which he cannot fojrbear, fal- 
len fometimes in his way/ Ttie i^aipfter 

•' of 
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cf a Prefbyterian, whofe emblem is the 
fFoJf^ is not very heroically majeftick. 



More haughty than the reft, the wolfifli race 
Appear with belly gaunt and famifh'dface: 
Never was fo deform'd a beaft of grace. 
His ragged tail betwixt his legs hQ wears, 
Clofe clapp'd for fliames but his rough creft 

he rears, 
And pricks up his predeftinating ears. 



\ 



His general charadler of the other forts of 
beafts fhat never go to church, though fprite- 
ly and keen, has, however, not much of he- 
roick poefy. 

Thefe are the chiefi to number o'er the reft. 
And ftand like Adam naming every beaft. 
Were weary work; nor will the Mufe defcribe 
A (limy-born, and fun-begotten tribe ; 
Who, far from fteeples and their facred found. 
In fields their fuUen conventicles found. 
Thefe grofs, half-animated, lumps I leave ; 
JJor can I think what thoughts they can con- 
ceive i 
But if they think at all, 'tis fure no higher 
Than matter, put in motion, may afpire i 
Souls that can fcarce ferment their mafs of 

clay J - " . 

So drofTy, fo divifible are they, 
A? would but ftrye pure bodies for allay : 

Such 



\ 
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Such fouls as fhards produce, fuch beetle things 
As only buz to heaven with evening wings j 
Strike in the dplc, offending but by chance ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know not beings> and but hate a name; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One more inftance, and that taken from 
the narrative part, where ftyle was more in 
his choice, will ftiow how fteadily he kept 
his refolution of heroick dignity. 

For when the herd, fuffic'd, did late repair 
To ferney heaths, and to their foreft laire. 
She made a mannerly excufe to flay. 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way t 
That, fince the fky was clear, an hour of talk . 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-wijl the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat awhile on their adventures paft : 
Nor. had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-fufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late flie grew eftrarig'd, 
Her forehead cloudy and her count'nancechangy) 
She thought this hour th' occafion would pi^nt 
To learn her fecret caufe of difcontent. 
Which well fhe hop'd, might be with^afc re^l 
drefs'd, / > '' I 

Conridering her a well-bred civil b^aft, ^.,^ 1- 
And more a gentlewoman tTian the reft. T ' ' T 
After fame common talk what fuWours^'rariT 
Th^ lady of the fpotted muff began. 

The 
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The feeond and third parts he profcfles 
to have reduced to didtion more familiar and 
more fuitabfe to difpute and converfation j 
the difference is not, however, very eafily 
perceived; the firft has familiar, and the 
two others have fonorous, lines. The ori- 
ginal incongruity runs through the whole ; 
the king is now Cafarj and now the Lyon ; 
and the name Pan is given to the Supreme 
Being, 

But when this conftitutional abfurdity is 
forgiven, the poem muft be cbnfeffed to be 
written with great fmoothnefs of metre, a 
wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
multiplicity of images ; the controverfy is 
embellifhed with pointed fentences, diverfi- 
fied by illuftrations, and enlivened by fallies 
of inveiflive. Some of the fadts to which 
Allufions are made, are now become obfcure, 
iind perhaps there may be many fatirical 
paflages little underftood. 

Ag it was by its nature a work of defiance, 
% compoiition -which would naturally be ex- 
iamined with the utmoft acrimony of criti- 
cifm, it was probably laboured with ijncpm- 

mon 
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mon attention; and there are, indeed, few 
negligences in the fubordinate parts. The 
original impropriety, and the fubfequent 
unpopularity of the fubjed:, added to the 
ridiculoufnefs of its firft elements* has funk 
it into negleft ; but it may be ufefully ftu- 
died, as an example of poetical ratiocination, 
in which the argument fufFers little from 
the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of 
Walesy nothing is very remarkable but the 
exorbitant adulation, zixd that infenfibility 
of the precipice on which the king was 
then ftanding, which the laureate apparently 
Ihared with the reft of the courtiers. A 
few months cured him of controverfy, dif- 
miffed him from court, and made him again ' 
a play-wright and tranllator. 

. Of Juvenal there had been a tranilation by 
Stapylton, and another by Holiday > neither 
of them is very poetical. IStapylton is more 
fmooth, and Holiday's is more efteemcd for 
the- learning, of his note^. A liew verfiort 
was propofed to the poets of that time,, and 
undertaken by them in conjunction. The 
main defign was conduced by Dry^n, whofe 
1 o reputation 



\ 
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reputation was fuch that no man was unwil- 
ling to ferve the Mufes under hijn. 

The general charadter of this tranflation 
will be given^ when it is faid to preferve 
the wit, but to want the dignity of ^e ori- 
ginal. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mix- 
ture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of pointed fen- 
tences and declan^atory grandeur. His points 
have not been negledted 5 but his grandeur 
none of the band feemed to confider as ne- 
ceflary to be imitated, except Creed, wh© 
undertook the thirteenth fatire. It is there- 
fore perhaps poffible to give a better repre- 
fentation of that great fatirift, even in thofe 
parts which Dryden himfelf has tranflated, 
feme paflages excepted, which will never, 
be excelled. 

With Juvenal Was publifhed Perfius„ 
tranflated wholly by Dryden. This work„ 
though like all the other produdtions of 
Dryden it may have fliining parts, feems to 
have been written merely for wages, in an 
uniform mediocrity, without any eager ' en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort 
of the mind. v 

There 



Tnefe, wanders! an opinion amori^ tncf 
readers^ of poetry, "that one of thele fatires\ 
ig^ah exercife'of the fchobl. Dry den fays 
tIfat^Ke]once tranflated it a!t fchool 5 but .. 
nSiJth^ he preferved or publifljed the ju- 
veniie^BerfornianccV 

Not long afterwards he undertook per- 
haps the moft arduous work of its kind, a 
trahflation'of Tifgil, for which he ha3 fhewn 
hdW Weir he was j:^^^ byhisverfion of 

the Pollid," and two , epifodes^ one of Nifuis ' 
ind Euryaliis, the other of Mezentius and" 

Latrfiis/ ''^' ' ' '''^ ^:^ 

ifn the comparifbh of Homer and Virgil,'* 
th'd difcriminative excellence of Homer .is . 
elevation and comprehenfion of thought,* 
and that of Virgil is grace and fpler^dor of 
di6ti(5n/ The beauties of Homer aH^ there- 
fore 'difficult to te^loft, andthofe of iTirgfl'^^ 
difiicuit'tB^ be retained: The i^%;tV&^ 
offeritlment is l^fe by its folidity'i' buif tlie 
bl6fl!bjtnJ of elocution eafily drop iawiy/'The 
itftlior/havlng the choice of his own images, ' 
fcle1^'tli6fe which he can beft adcfM^^ t^jj 
Ifaiiiafer 'i^^^^ air hazards; fdltowhiij' ' 
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^tiginaii and tf3Cprefs thoughts which per- 
haps he would not have chofen» When to 
this primary difficulty is added the incon^ 
Venience of a language fo much inferior in 
harmony td the Latin, it cannot be expeded 
tkit ^ey who read the Georgick and thtf 
Eneid fhould be much delighted with any 
vcrfion* 

All thefe obftacles Dryden faw, arid all 

thefe he determined to encounter. The ex^- 

peftation of his work was undoubtedly grejitj 

the nation coniidered its honour as inter^A-^ 

I cd in the event* One gave him the different 

i editions of his author, and another helped 

j him in the fubordinate parts. The argu- 

I meats of the feveral books were given him 

I by Addifon* 

I The ho|]fe$ of )the pablick were hotdid^ 
'■ appointed/ JHte produ<;:ed, iays Pope, tit 

tn^Ji nobje ^nd fprit^d tranjlation that I know 

in avy language. It certainly excelled what^ . 

ever^had appeared in EnglifB| and appears . 

to have fatisfifed his friends, and, for the 
parti^ .to .have filen^cod ^iis en^mji^.f -i 

I it I but his outrages feem to be theebulli- 
VoL. it M " tioHa 
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tions of a mind agitated bjr Iktbnget rcfeht-* 
ment than bad poetry cad excite, aikl J)rc-. 
vioufly^ refolved not to be plcafed. 

. His criticifm extends only to the Preface, 
Paftorals, and Gebfgicks; and, as he pro- 
fcfles, to give his antagonift an opportunity 
of reprifal, he Has added his own verfion of 
the firft and fourth PaftoralS, and the firft 
Georgick/ The world has forgotten his 
book ; but fince his attempt has given him 
a place in literary hiftory, I will preferve a 
fpecimen of his criticiiGtn, by infertin^ his 
remarks on the invocation before the firft 
Georgick, and of his poetry, by annexing 
hi^ own verfion. 

Ver. I. ^^ What "makes a plenteous harveft^ 
*^ when to turn^ The fruitful foil^ and when to 
^ fi*^ *^^ corn^— It's unlucky J they fety, to 
^* fumble at the threjhold^ but what has/ a 
'^ plenteous harvef to do here ? Virgil would 
** not pretend to prefcribe rules for that 
/* which- depends not on the hujbandmaris 
** care, but the difpoftion of Heaven altoge- 
*• tber. Indeed,' the plenteous crop depends 
*^ fpmewhat on the^good met^d of tillage, md 
^* where the land's ill manur'd, the cofn, 
*• - ' '\ - ** without 
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^ without m miracle, fcan be h\Xt indifferent \ 
**' but the iamieji -mzy be good; Which. is its 
" propereji epithet, tho' the bufiandnmn's 
" Jkill were never fo indifferent. The next 
^i fentence is /c?^ literaU and wbeH' to plough 
** had been ^/r^/7jr meaning,- aftd intelligible 
*' ta every- body ; and ^^^;? /'tf J&ik? /i6^ cbrn^ 
" is a needlefs addition'^ 

Ver* 3^ ^* ^hecare ofjheep, ofoxen^ andoj 
** i/V^, And when to geld the lambs ^ andjheer 
•' theJ%Dinej wduldas well havfe fallferi under 
" the cura boum^ qui cultUs habendofit pecbri^ 
** as Mr. jD J deduSlion of particulars." 

^ Ver. 5. *^. 7X^ ^/r/ifi and genius of ibe frugal 
^* ^(?^, t fng^ Maecenas, and I^ng to tbee^ 
***-But where did experientia ever fignify 
*^ ifirtb and genius? or what ground was 
*' there for fuch ^figure in thi& place ? How 

** much more manly is Mr. Ogylbfi vetfion ! 
•.^ .. . ••.. , 
*^ What makes rich grounds, in what celefiiM 

'f figns, 
*^ 'Tis good, to plough, and marry elms with 

" vines. 
" What beft fits cattle, what with flieep agrees^ 
\, ^^ And feveral urts improving frugal bees, 
^ Ifirig, Macenasi 

M ^ •^ Which 
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^ IT/ XT.'" 



'' fhugbman: tiil! Writtca 2$ if ^fe^ favi 



** /^7f impertiacnLT 

^^ Why jhr(md-liht ? Is a r^^ pulled o^ 
by the rij>^i, which the fculpture in dii& 
^ Eclogue fills Silvanuss hand with« fi> 
reiy like a jhroudt Or did not Mr. D- 
^* think of that kind oicyprefs us'd oftai f<» 
^^ y^^^v^/ ^«^^ hatbands at funerals formerly^ 
*^ or for wdow's vails ^ &c. if fo, 'twas a J5^ 
'^ ^W thought .'"^ 



44 
40 



Vcf. 26* ^^ ^^7%at w^edr the HyalBonotirs^^ 

* * ^/li increafe the year — ^What's/meantl)y «• 

•^' creajing the year ? ' lyid the'^t?^/ 6v goddess 

*^ 9ldd more monih/i'Qt ddys, ox' hours to lit ^ 

; ' • ^ ' « Or' 
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^^ rural hcnoufs ? Is this to tranjkfe, otts^ufe 
** an author ? The next couplet are borrowed 
*V from OgylSjf,! fuppofei btjcaufe kfsiafbe 
^tJ^^^i^f^* -^^^ ordinary. , ... 

Ver 33. ^** y^^^ patrm efjBe worlds md 
^^^J^Qmt[^ peculiar guard-^Idle, and none of 
M *^irffTs,^no mpre than the fenfe of the pre^ 
*? Cf^n(, cpuplet i fo again, he interpolated 
<« l^/W/^^ 4hat and ^/5^ round circle of the 
** ^f^^r ho gmde powerful of bleJJings^whiQh thou 
** \firew'Ji around.^ A ridiculous Latinifm\ 
*^an4 an impertinent addition ; ii\deed the 
"* ,yii\^\t period is but once piece qiabfurdity 
^^i^'^^^^ thofe who lay it with the 

^ts^^k^Wcmuft find/'- '- . . .. 

.Y?£-:,4?^ 4:3 •'' And ^tipt\iri^ jball: refign 
ihefafces of the (ea. Was \tt conful or <//<:- 
*^ V<//(2r tjhi^^re ?_ And ipatry virgtns jor, thy bed 
^^jhaUfrive'. Botli abfurd interpolations.*' 

Vcn 47.:. 4*8., •** Where in irbejiqid^(^biav€n 

*i j6t^w*hat .does our /f^»/7a/(?r in?an,py;lt ? 
«* JHp knows what Ovidfiys God aid, to pre- 

M 3 ** vent 
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^^ ycrtfyfyxch^voul in heaven i pe^"Haps, thii 
5* 'wsi^itibfift forgott^a: but r/r^/V talks mprc 

Ver. 49. ^* Tbefcorpion ready to receive thy 
** /tfie;^. No, he would not then have ^^//^» 

Ver. 56. ^^ ^he Frpjerplne affeSls her Jilent 
'* y?'^^— fWhat made ift^r then {o angry with 
*^ AJoal^phUu for preventing heir return? 
^^* She was now mus'd to Patience under the 
** determinjations of ^ate^ rather xhznfondoi 
*^ hf^r r?Jidehce''^ . . 

** ploughman s caresy Intereji thy greatnejs in 
** our mean affairs. And ufe tbyfelf betimes 
f^ to he^r our prayers. Which i« fuch a 
** v^x^tcYitAperverJion of Virgil s noble thougbi 
** as Vicars would have bluifli'd at; but 
^' Mx. Ogylby makes us fome amends, by 
^* his better lines : 

" d wherefoe^er thou art, from thence inclinC| 
" And grant affiftance to my bold defign ! 
* " Pity M^ith me, poor hufbandmen's affairs,. 
*' And now, as if tranflated, hear our prayers. 

. . ' "This 
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'^ Thia isfenfe, and to thepurpofe : the other, 
** foor "fmflakenjiuff.'' 

Such were the ftridures of Milbourne, 
who found few abettors ; and of whom it 
may be reafonably imagined, that many who' 
favoured his defign were afhamed of his in- 
iblence. 

When admiration had fubiided, the tranf- 
fetion was more coolly examined, and found 
like all others, to be fometiroes erroneous, 
and fometiines licentious. Thofe who could 
find faults, thought they could avoid them ; 
and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verfe a 
tranflation. of the Eneid, which, when drag- 
ged into the world, did not liye long enough 
to cry. I have never feen it j but that fuch 
^ vcrfion there is, or has been, perhaps fome 
pld catalogue informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, TrJipp, 
when his Tragedy and his Preleftions had 
given him reputation, attempted another 
blank verfion of the Eneid ; to which, not- 
withftanding the flight regard with which it 
was treated, he had afterwards perfeverance 
enough tQ add the Eclogues and Georgicks. 

M 4 His 
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t^^ci^iQI^ of poe^ ^, tec<iqae ^pr^ fpjp^* 
4i4> R^^y-.^ttwnptsr have been nj^de to trjuafu 
late Virgil j and all his works havQ been at-r 
tempted by niep biptter qualified to contend 
??^:^^f^ffii^i9^^^ rlz^^. ^\BW&^ niyfelf in 
:fBsi^^*4^P^^ -f!^^^ Pppofiqg Qne. 

jiair^e .tOj ^.ijQtiij^r^. ^g, work of which there, 
y/c^^d'l^e no ejpd,^^^nd. which mig|it bq pftea 
gfefe %fc, . 



It IS not by comparing Ime with line that 
the merit of great works is to be eftifnated| 
but bv their eenei;al eifedts and ultimate re- 
fiilY/'*^ It U'seafy to note a weak hne, and 
write one nidre yigofdus in its*j)lace ; to find 
a hiappihefs of exprefflbn in the' original, and 
t rani plan! , it by force into the verlion : but 
'whatls^^Tven to.the'part^ m^Ly.ht fubdufted 
'from tKe ^ whole, and tliQ reader may be 
wear/, though the cntick. may commend. 
Works of imagination ex^el py their ailijre- 
ndpKt'and^iieligh their power of attrafl:^ 

" . ing 
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iag^tnd detaining therattcnt?6m^ "Thit book 
i? good id vain, which the reader throws 
away. He only is the mailer, who keeps 
the mind in pleafing captivity ; whofe pa^^es 
are pcmfed wkh eageriitefs, and tti fiopcr of 
new pleafure are perufed again j and wKoJEH 
concjufion is perceived with an eye of for* 
row, fiith af the traveller cjlfts upon d^**^ 
parting' day/- - - f- ^ - 
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- - By- his proportion of this predoniinatteh 
I wiU eonfcnt that Brjrderi fhould be tricd> 
of tHisv^hlch, ill oppofitibn to reafon^ makes 
Ariofttf liie^ darling and the pride of libaly ; 
pf this, which, in defiance of ctiticifnit 
continues, Shakfpeare the ibvercign of the 
'drama, ^ '^' ". . ,' ^^/[ 

JJislaft work was his Failles, in which he 
gave us the firft example of a mode of writ- 
ing which the Italians call refaccimentp, a 
rehdvation of ancient writers, hy moderniz- 
ing their language. Thus the old pdem>of 
BoiapJo has been new-dreffed by Jbpmemcbi 
^nd Berni. The works of ChaucfeVj^ tipo|i 
tVhich this kind of rejuvenefcencelias bceii 
lieftowed by Dryden, require litt)periticiim. 
-'- ■ ^.-^ -'-':■' ■ -' ---.--;■ 'The 
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Tbe iaie !of the Cock feems hardly voirth i^-^ 
WPa! j and the ftorjrof Pal/^man and Ar^ife^ 
tfcmtainfng an a^ion unfuitkble to tke ticie§ 
ill ^hich it is placed, can hardly be ful^rcd 
fo paCs without cenfure of the hyperbeljcal 
Opmmendatian which Dryden has giverf it in 
Ac geiieral Preface, and in a poetical Dedi^ 
dication, a piece where his original fondnejs 
of reinote conceits feems to, have revived* 

Of the tjiree pieces borrowed from Boc-^ 
cace^ Sigifinunda may be defended by the ce- 
lebrity of the ftocy • Tfheqdore and Honoria, 
though it contains not much moral, yet af- 
lorded opportunities of jftriking defcription^ 
Aitd Gymn was fornlerly a tale of fuch re? 
putation, that, at the revival of letters, i^t 
was tranflated into Latin by one of thi; 

: WKatwet fubje^a employed his pen, hfi 
was ftUUp^tovingourroeafures and embel? 
Jiihing-piir language,. 

In tihis, vQl«ir^>afe ^ntqrfperfedfome Aort 
original poems, whiph^ with his prologues, 
jcpllogucs^ and fongs^ may be comprifed in 
:Congreve's remark, that even thpfe, if he 

had 
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hjfc^l written npthing^ elfe, . would have ^n^^ 
titkd him tQ the praife of c^fcelleijce in hi^ 
kind. 

One copapofition muft however be diftinr 
guifbed. The ode for St. Qecilias E)ay^ 
perhaps the \^ effort of his poetry, has beeq 
always confidered as exhibiting the higheii 
flight of fancy, and the exadteft nicety of 
art. This is allowed to ftand without a 
rival. If indeed there is any excellence be- 
yond it, in fome other of Dryden's works 
that excellence muft be found. Compared 
with the Ode on KUligrew, it may be prosr 
pounced perhaps fuperiour in the whole ; 
but without any fingle part, equal to the 
jfirft ftanza of the other* 

It is faid to have coft Dryden a fortnight's 
. labour 5 but it does not want its negligen- 
ces : jfome of the lines are without correfpon-f 
dent rhymes j a defed, which I never de* 
tcded but after an acquaintance of many 
years, and which the enthufiafm of the 
writer might hiiidef him from perceiv- 
ing. 

Jiis 
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* His laft ftanza has lefs emotion than the 
ibrmer ; but is not lefs clcgairt in l3ie dic- 
tion. The conclufion is vicious ; the miificlr 
oi Tfimotheus^ which raijed a mortal tf ibe 
^w/^had oiily a mctaphorital' powir j "flaat^ 
6iC^miay which drtw an angel doi$ri\\2i6:^ 
real efFeft : the crown therefore cbuld^^ntJi^ 

Teafonably be divided, 

.-;,:;. ■ • • • ; :. .' .: .:;- . ^ • rr;. -'7 jri ^ 
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, Jt^ >fi| g^peral furvcy^.of Dryden** laboursi 
hp app^3|to haye ^ mind very/ comprehcn-* 
fixe by n^ure, .and much, enriched with aCi- 
quii;ed ,k))Qwlpdge. / Hia compofitions sot 
^c effects of a vvigorous genki^ operatii^ 

The power that predominated in his in- 
tellectual operations^ was rather ftrong rca** 
ion than quick fenfibility. Upon all occa<« 
fions that were preiented^ he ftudied rather 
than felt^ and produced fentiments not fuch 
as Nature enforces, but meditation fup- 
plies. With the fimple and elemental paf- 
iions^ as they fpring feparate in the mind, he 
feeCQLS not ^ much acquainted ; and feldom 
defcribea them but as they are complicated 
by the various relations of fociety, and con- 
fufedin the tumults and agitations, of life. 

What lie fays of love may contribute to 
the explanation of his charader : 

Love various minds 4oes varioufly inlpire j 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 

A fire 
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A fire which every windy paffion blows, 

W iish pride it mounts, or with revenge it-;gIow** 

Dryden's was nbt one of the gentle iofoms i 
Lovfe, as it ftibfifts in itfelf, with nb ti^ndcncf 
* i>ut to the perfon loved, and wilhing oiily 
^0r cDffefpondent kindnefsj fuch love al 
fliuts out all other intereft j the Love of ih* 
Golden Age, was too foft and fubtle fo put 
his faeulties ih motion. He hardly con- 
ceived it but in its turbulent efFervefcence 
With feme other defires; when it Wis fn-* 
Aamed by rivalry, or obftrudted by difffciil-* 
ties : when it invigorated ambition, or ex^ 
a(]perated reviengiB. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of et^ 
cellence, not often pathetick; and had h 
little fenfibility of the JJower of i^fRifionS 
purely natural, that he did not efteen^ tHem 
in others. Simplicity gave him n(» pka-» 
fure ; and for the firft part of his life he 
looked on Otway with contempt^ thota^gh at 
laft, indeed very late, he confelfed thaCtfl Itii 
play there was Nature^ which is ^ the shiej 
beauty. . . ' : 

We do not always know our own motives. 
I jam not certain whether it was not rather 

the 
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the, difficulty which h^ foudd' in exhibiting 
the genuine operations of the hearty than^^ 
fervile fubmiffion to an injudicious audience, 
that filled his plays with falfe ijiagnificeiice* 
It was neccflary to fix attention ; and iht 
mind can be captivated only by recolle<aJk>flj 
or by curiofity ; by reviving natu^l fenti* 
ments, or , impreffing new appearances df 
things: fcntences were readier at. his call 
than images ; he could more eafily fill the 
ear with fome fplendid novelty, than awaken 
thofe ide?is that flumber in the hear^. 

The favourite eJc^rciife of hife mind was ra-i 
tiocination ; and, that argument might not - 
be too foon at an end, he delighted to talk of 
liberty' and neceffity, deiliny and contin- 
^gence:; thefe he difcu^Tes in the language of 
^the fchpol with fo much profundity, that the 
terms which he ufes are not always underw 
ftood. It is indeed learning, but learning 
outpfplace. 

^ When once he had engaged himfelf irf 
difputation, thoughts flowed in on either 
fide : he was navy^ no longer at a l©fs ; he 
had always objeftions afid folutipns at com- 
man4> yeriaque pnovifam rem — give him 

matter 
9 
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matter for his .ver&> wd He finds without 
difficttlty verfefpr>is n»ttcrt,.i.' bicti .:' 

.,:• . . : .■ ' : .:■■ '■.-.i.n.-h \'R 

laiCdmcdy* for .«e}uchiie^pf<»i<3A*4&ii-> 
felf not naturally qualified, the mirth whidi 
he-iexcitfefr will ^hsqW* not be fcfim-Bii^^' 
to arife from^ny brigiital hutnouri -oE pc6£j'^ 
liarity of chara<^er nicely diflingttijhed,;MKl 
diligently purfued, . as. fro|CK^ inci^fl^A^d 
circunifiances« artifice^ and iurprJb{M;|S}j r/^091 
jefts of adion rather than of.yi«ailiment< 
What he had of h«cDiocou« or p«ffi0Asu»/. he 
ieems to have had not from nature, but froixi, 
other poet? ; if hot always as a pfcir^rf ; af 
Ickff ay an imitator.^ ■ ' -' < 1- ^-" 

Next to axfami»fti1iis4eligiitVit^ili*Wir^ 
and daring Tallies <^f fentiment, i^ the irzcr 
gttlar and cxceiitrick Violence" i>f'wft."*^Hp 
delighted to tread upon the bryik'bTj^to'-**^ 
ing, t^ere li^t and darfcnefs begi'n tfef inin-p'!^ 
gle; to approach the precipice of aDluf'"' 
dity, and hover over the abyfs c^ ffiriiSciekrVaX 
cancy. This incliiialioh -fomctfflSies^'] 



duced ttdtffenfc, which hc^kn««r;'afe^ ♦'^^*''*'' 

Move fwiftly, fun; and ffy a lover's '|>a<^/ 
I««vei¥edu«Bd'in<»^^hind^^lii^li^S 
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. To guard the* lH«tT-^fei^ftidni!3f M%#^ 
My flaming fword above them to difplay, 

A'KVf ri"-i' ■ ■'"'• ••■•'•.■ .-T^ v'.l r;....,:; Jonlit* ■ 

't^jb^fli perhaps he was not CQnfcioufi: la- a 

'^tlieA we upon our qrb's laft verge ihajll ^o, , ' 
^"^^A^Miht otean leafiiiig on tie (%}*'-'"'' 
fVi^ki itJSUiyei bur -rbHiiig 'nei^bours"t^fe^-fiiail ' 

.JinrnilfldVr,'!-' -' ' '•'-'''- ='' • "- ^-'^ ^''"•' 

•.•oil iiKJ .01;..' ...i n'...i :jn i. .n s-.r o* ^!:..ySl 

not fay, m imitation of Cqgsiejf ^p^^n^her , 
bodk. 

When v^d^i^^yosdj^l^f^gl^ .^agftEW-bsA-ij 
■ ^*T»sbj?|^cqo^M|jci^iyif}g;4e^t}i.fw:^^^^ 

Let nie di' experiment before you try, 
1^!K4 yoU Erft how eafy 'tis to die. 
Vbi. II. N — ThcrQ 
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\ — ^1*hcrc witK'aforcil of their '^^ 
: And ftood Uke Capaneus.. defying Jove^ . , 
; With his broad fword the boldeft beating down. 
While Fatie grew pale left he Ih6ul3 Win the town. 
And turn'd the iron leaves of his dark book 
S:'TO*felce hew d^tems, i!^itiend^^atiritnffl^ 

..tnTrIi>?g:np„Bt?,%^thU 
For if you give it burial, there it tjakes , 
Poffeflion of your earth; 
If burnt, and^aaeef 'd in the ai|^the^^|ij4s 
Thafjft?-ey;^y;di|ft^ 

atom .J . o 

Of nunfefli||lj Iftg^^, jl^J^here Sebaftian reigns. 

OiF thefe quotations the two^j^i^may be 
allowfett: to rh^ ^cdaft: ihqz tn&lkSApbsfgily 

Jr^f^l ^j/,; ;^ i\3t);b'!;): ;. >:.c» zn wod bny\ 
Of fuch felcftion there is no end. I will 

lfilft,.^rthougfc; irjia^iperiilipk;a4tA'iwC^ 

Wty£QGttiikd.ngct^tdfexhai|:ifi>moi^ ik^ 

ii\ ^^^WN'ir^ Vi.v\ ^yvy^.? 'nil xv.u\ ^3jdi g^iil ,\^^«i 
2i Di3^theMi4Ji^a'ft«<;Qgity }^§itc^^'^^ ,«5\j.^\^ 
^rn?Hh!5:*Bf^rf>fjim ¥9^fl??%js^^»®ifta^|^^^ 

r ^'jij^nd that afluranc^ holds him firm and right; 

Tru^ 
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.^^y^^'jfs^f,nrarrpw way^jthat leads to bli^ v 
But right before there is no precipice ^ * ( 
Fear makes men look afide, and fb tl\eir lo6r- f 
; ing mils. -* 

>!0.-.J;hv-.. ■ .. , • . ; ;;Vh.,,.^ 

.xoQfirrtheiimages which thp two iToUpiytng 
citatipns afford, the firft is elegaiit, the fe- 
cond iiw^ificefit ; whether either he ' jtift, 
let the reader judge : 

'^^liat" precious drop's art' thefe* '■'"■"'-' ' 
Which'^htfy each other's tfack jjtirlue, ■ ' 
''*'*%ngite^l)Uflg aiaitidriai itt theif tiifSHti^e^? 

—Enter, brave Sir^ for when you ipeak the 

X^^^^igld^ ikAi open o^tfas^ ami 9ecdrd*o j 
The genius of the place its Lord fliall njfe^fj, ■, 
And bow its towery forehead at your feCt* 

lliw I .hna c-::i '^■■■.. '.J :.:</.■ ['■ i - 1 'O ■ 

^AM^>i/ii/dbfio£i^ Theaise i aa:ioyim% ite 

call out: iStioigreugcsUiJ^e isxpb^ .hvnir^ jbfttt^dT 

knewt fkys he, /;&«/ /j&^ were bad enough to 

fkafe, even^'iijhm jT #;>«^£/ife/». ''Tfttre is 
furePpftSffiS^^itj^i^fpea; ai&t li^:^fej^^ 

felf as w^felilff'kaiari'c'^:^' ahd'ifidt' fiifefe, 
I jrf^ii bn£ miri iV.ni zh\^ gDriiiJi:?; 3^;^; .'-n4ike 
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like the harlots of other men^ had his love/ 
though. not his approbation- 
He had fometimes fatills oFa lefs^ generous 
and fplendid kind. He makes, like almoft 
all other poets, very frequent ufe of mythp- 
logy, and fometimes connefts religion and 
fable too clofely without diflihaion. 

He defcends to difplay his knowledge 
with , pcdantick often tation; as when, in 
trandating Virgil, he fays, tack to the larboard 
^^ndi veer Jiarboard I and talks, in another 
work, of virtue Jpooming before the <mind. His^ 
vanity now and then betrays his ignorance ^ 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks 

view'd; 
Reversed they view'd him leflen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reverfing a telefcope, and 
• unluckily reverfes the obje6|;» 

He is fometimes unexpedledly mean* 
When he defcribes the Supreme Being as 
^ moved by prayer to ftop the Fire of London^ 
what is his expreffion ? ' . 



A hollow 
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Jkhdildvff cryftal pyramid he talces. 

In firmamental waters dipp'd above, 
.Of this a broad extinguijher he maj^es,* 
♦;. A^ihffidS' the flames that to their quvry 
J] firoye. 

5iVTien lie defbrrbqs the Laft Day, and the 
-decifiye tribuDal, he intermingles this 
image : 

When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four quarters of the flcy. 

: It was indeed never in his power^o reiift 
|the texnptatio]^ pf a jeft^ In his Elegy on 
promwoUj 

>: jN^jrao«^er,TS^i^'Frencinin 
. Xhan the light Monfieur the grasi>d^ Don out- 
t\ - ,.:l¥Qigh'di' . .^ V ' ' r 

pis fortune turn'd the fcale— 

L- .-:•- ^ ■' --"' -^ -. • . ^ .' 

He had * X^ty> unworthy of hr« abiUties, 

jto (hew, ag ipay be fufpe(Sed^ the rank of 

^p coftipany with whom he lived, by the 

<jQfe^f French words, which had then trejit 

^iriro converfation ; fuch ^nJraifA^ur for re?^/- 

nefs^ fougue for turbulence^ ^mii a* few ntofe, 

nbnje of which the language has incorporated 

pr reitainfci' They continue only where they 

V . ' N 3 . flood 
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■ftooklrft, pcrpe^uai'Wrriings mxvt^fPf^^ 

• T*}i<jie are his faults of affdittHdh ,^>Ms 
* faiil't^of negligence are beyond feeffel«*'Sttifh 
is the iinevennef^ of his coiiipi6fi*i6n^^^^ 
ttn lines arc feldpm found ^ogefliiSi^^^e^dlit 
fonicthing of Which the reader is^^i!Ha&iie&. 
Prydbh was no rigid judge df ^his'^Wn 
"paga'V he feldom ftfuggled kftfei^^'fiiplferfie 
excellence, but fnatchcd' in hkft6'Wh^^Was 
, >vithin his reach ; and when he could con- 
tent* others, was hi'mfelf contehtedt'^^' We did 
hot ke6p pf efenttb his niirid,¥rPld^^f]^\kre 
perfection ; nor compare his wbsAcV, fflcH^ as 
they w^re,. with.. wh^^ they niight he;Hiade. 
He knew .^o ;Whpqx he (hould j)e.^o|^pofed^ 
, He had mope jRufipk than Wi^le% more 
' vigour than Denham, and ipore. nature than 
Cowley ', and from his contemporaries he w^as 
' in no 'danger. Standirig therefdiid* in the 
iiiglieft plate, he Had 'no care to kfc hfcbn-- 
tending with himfelf • but #hile thi^re Was 
no name above his own; wis willing Ntb-^^hgoy 
fkriie oh the eafiefi tdrtos. Y- ' ' ' 

He was no lover of labour. What' he 
thought fufficicnt, he did ndt ttoji td iriake 

better; 



^^^%fuf%^ ^llowd,)iiiTifelf to leave inany 

parts unfiniflied, in- confidence that the good 

lines would overbalance the bad. What he 

^i^(i^ .(<^9lf J bitten, Jae;diJ^^ frojn^ his 

rilfe^ghMi^4vI/belie.ye,.^t^ nq exampje 

j^ bfniptfpd .of anjr^coirreftion or improve- 

^ij^f^t/pw4?> hy hini aftg: publication. iTfic 

^S;lf^^^f^^ pC^is . produfltioAS might . te , the 

n*i^<5/flf peceffity ; bvjf hi^ fubfequppt neg- 

t^A^^SP^th^^lY^yp apy other caufc than 

Lih 'riY^^L^f^r^^^^ of-his verfificaf ion,, will 
-T^g litJlL^^piprathan^a dilatation of the praife 

WdW w^s fmoothi fc\}t Dryderi tatigiit to^^^^ 
' ^^^^-fiivi9fhigict{e; theftilUrefounding line, f 
^^'^"^he^-feitg majeftk:fc''rtiarCh, and Energy T 
n^d^ ^ranaWmQ; ' - . ::^ . . ., • J 

^rlJ ^P^9^ WP^^^^^i^"^^?^? ^^ ^^^^ .already 
- n(§?&ad? ijx Engliih ni^mhef s j bu^ the^fuj^L^orce 
3^.>p£,^flT ]^gwage,was.p9tyfit fejl|^ y^rfe 

y^^l^jw^ftsfroootk^^ If 

Cowley had fonae^imep a, ,^finiihcd lin^^^^^ 
had it by chance. Dryden knew how to 

arf ^H%t^#win^,a^4^^tl^e fonprousjvords ; 

-,^1*.,^ ' N^4 diverfify 



diy^yfify the. cadency, 3n4; y^f^ji^jf^SW th^ 
fmoothnefs of his saae^rp. ^ ^, .j i ^ , , > ' , 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though h^c 
did not introduce the ufe^ he eftablifhed iu 
The triplet has long fubfirfed among us. 
Dryden feems not to have traced it higher 
than to Chapman's Jipmer; but it Is to be 
found in Phaer's Virgil, written, in. the reign 
of Mary, and in Hall's Satires, publifhed fivp 
years before the death of Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft ufed 
by Spenfer, for the fake of cjofing his ftariza 
with a fuller found. We Had a longer mea- 
fure of fourteen fyllables, into which the 
Eneid was tranflated by Phaer, and other 
work« of the ancients by other writers ;. of 
which Ghapman's iii^d was, I believe, the 
kft. • - • -'.-'"-"-^ ••• -• 

The two firft lines of P&aers third Eneid 
will ekemplify this meafure : "■'■:"'* 

Wheii^ Afia's ftate waa overthrown^ and Priam's 

kingdom ftout, , 

AU giW^Sn by the power of god$ above was 
. ^ropted out, - ^^ / 



A^ 



. -^A^il^Si^lSLntB. Had tJifeirlDfeafc, 6r ^^pra^ 
always at the eighth iyHkMe^ it was iHoiight; 
in time, ^ommodious to divide them ; andi 
4quati^a6f ii^^ alternately/ cohfifting of 
eight and iix^^ make the moll foft 

«id pl^ng of our lyr^k mpafures; as, 

Rdentlefs Time, dcftrpying power, 
* r WhicH ftone and brafi; obey, 
]?Vhb gi'v -ft to every flyipg hour 
To work ibme new decay. 

In 4hc Ale^aijdiiine, when its power Waf 
pptce fdty ibmc poems, zs. Drayton s JPo^A 
Inon^ were wholly written ^ and fometimes 
'the: mea:l^xre3 of twelve and fonrtepn iEylla^ 
%jbla were interchanged with one another. 
.(Rowley was the firft that inferted the Alex- 
andrine at pleafure among^ the heroick lines 
of ten. fyllables, and from him Dryden pro/« 
feflfe* to have adopted it* 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not unJ- 
yerfally approved ♦ Smift always ccnfur©! 
them, and wrote fome lines to ridicule them, 
: In examining their propriety, it is to he con- 
fidered that the effence of verfe is regularity, 
^aixd its ornament is variety> To write verfe, 
is to difpofe fyllables and founds harmo- 

7 nically 
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l^feihowweif .la3& eribug&to'fbhAitutsB^ifiqlir- 

iittaip Ibr idenrity, :tfi-ajlniiit ch^ 

:br(ach.6f order, and, to relievcthe caiaviduwat 

dilappointing it i : : ?rjtiis> a . X»atiiisJK&an»5labr 

is fprmed from da<9:yls and fpondees differ^ 

cntly combined; > theEriglifti herfditk^adtnits 

of :amiW;or gravfe fyllablcs varioufljr difpo&d. 

ifTbeoiiatin: never deviates inta fetf«n,^fppt/or 

exceeds th^ numbtr of fcyeaiteeiii fJdlaWc^ ; 

: bu'fe^iEnglifh Alexandrine baJeafcs theilaw^ 

;ful : t^iind^,. and : furpiifcs A^ -narith 

two fyllables. naore than iic e3qfxe<£tcdjr'i' v-'ii 

. - ^ tFht^&ca of the fTriplet is the 'ferrieT: the 
car^ 4S4^ been acGiiftomed ^ to exj>e<a:k^»ew 
rhyiSbe in every couplet ;> but i^^h f fiwhifcn 
furprized with three rhymes togjfedie?; « to 
which the reader could not accommodate 
-hi&I \?^6teeV did^ he iiot obtain mti&t aF the 
than^€ froiii tte braces ^f th&t m^t^^s. 
Surely there is fomething unfkilfB§i4ri\thc 

neceffity of fuch mechanical direftion. 

/:■:: :>^' - - -r -^ ^ ' • :^ . •ig.jT _. 

Confidering tfie metrical art finiply as a 

jfcieiicfe^v,an<t; c«?pfe(peft%: «iXfii^^^ all 

,cafualty, we muft allpw that 5Ff|plgte£>and 

Alexandrines, inferted by caprice, are inter- 

* ruptions 



J 
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snipfianfcsff.ihat cionfbip^y to which ffiience 
-i%ilr€»^iiArid>though the variety whkh they 
jpcddiwe^jna/vcry juftly he defired, yet to 
jxisakr.^caxc ^ibetty exa&^ there ought, to be 
ifitmieibdedimode of admitting them;; . . 



^r;^-- 



♦ f nBnti titt fome fuch regulation can be 
-fbhaqcd^ twifli them ilill: to be retained in 
-their ptefcnt ftate. They are fometime6 

grateful to the reader, and fometimes con^ 
-wnient to the poet. Fmton was of opinion 
thst Dbyden was too liberal and Pof>e too 
fparing ill their ufe» 

',c\ ; The rhymes of Drjrden are commonly juft. 
Viand he . valued himfelf for his readir^fsin 
fidlAdlug them; but he is fometimes open to 
:'job}©&i©i^-V / • ' '■ -/> • ' ::.^ ••*• 

"J It kithe common pradice of our poets 
«0:;ecid ti« fecond linq with a weak orgtavc 

^iifyllahfkhf •■ 

Together o'er the Alps methlnks' we fly, 
FUrd with ideas of fair Italy. 

• J0*^tt ibihfetiincfs |>a]ts tbe weak rhyine 

*- - - "*>■ ^ - ^' - ■ i - - «- - - . . i i , - • . ...*•..,•_-,. 

. * : : Laugh 
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. JLaughall the powiirs that ftvour tymnnf)!' '' " 
'' And ill the ftanding army of the Iky, • ^' '^ '■ 
. : ■ - ' ' ' ' r, . ■■ .1 • . . i :>. 

Sometimes he concludes a period. OTp^r^ 
graph with the firft line of a coupletj^twhichp 
jhoagh the French feem to do it withc^t 
irregularity, alwap difpleafe?>. ip^;E4}g|ifl^ 



The Akxapdrme, thp^gh, n^^ch hi% J*^ 
youritc, is not always very diligently fabriw 
raised by him* It invariably requijres a brea^ 
at the fixth fyllable ; a rule which tjie mo- 
dern French poets never violate, but which 
j>rydea ibmetimes aegleiled ; 

And with paternal thundjer vJAdicates his thr6n<?. 

Of Dryden*s works it was faid by P^pe, 
that ie could feleSl from them better fpecimens 
nf ev^ery modeaf poetry than any other En^JiJh^ 
'^^rkir eouldfupply^ Perhaps no nation cvef 
produced a writer that enriched his langoiage 
with fuch variety of models. To him w(; 
. owe the improvenient, perhaps the com- 
pletion of our metre, the refinement of pur 
Jjanglnage, aivi much ©f the cori?e^wfs of 
our fentiments. By him we were taught 
Japere (Sfari, to think* naturally and exprefs 

forcibly. 
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fbfeibly; Though Davis has reafoned 
in rfiyme befbte him, it may be perhaps 
maintained that he was the firft who joined 
argument with poetry. He (hewed us the 
true bounds of a tranflator^s liberty v What 
was laid of Rome,* adorned by Augiiftus; 
may be applied by an eafy metaphor to En-? 
glifh poetry embellifhed by Dryden, /fefe/v- 
tiam i/ivenit, marmoream reliquit^' he fewtd it 
bricik, and he left it marbk. 



THE 
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'f ]fIE invocation Jbefprc thc^jb^e(j»*^g^gW 
h^re infcrted from Mr.-Mjil^^^ WifW* 

that, accprcjing to Jhs own jJ^ffp^^l^siiis 
verf?^ may be ^ippgie^d: with .tibojfeiwhtt 
he cenfurcs. ' -^voiq 

What makes the richi^ft/i//^». beneath, whabfil^ 

What c^rp:ynth>fif€fisfnd >yhat. withl^^ftagfRft, 
And all the management of frugal ^^«x, 
I fihgi^jW>r^«4?y ? Ye immenfely cle^fi^ ^^^^^ 
Vaft orbs of Jight which guide the f&Bing year; 
Bac€biis\ inSi niot^r Ciir^j, i^ by ^W S^c -^ 
We fal^mrigc<?r« foi^ h^ingry wtf/purfil^,rf'~^n'^^' 
If, tiiight by you> we firft'the rf«)?ir^^^^^ iO 
And Mn cttld fir earns Vfithffrit elf ju 
^Q fawns the prefent numens oi'tl^Atldy 
.$Voo(hrp»^^ md.fa^niyyQ\jj: kind afliftawJe^yigid, 
Xour gifts Ifingland^thou, at wh.Qfc'fe^rfdi^ 
^rom rending earth the fiery courferhro\Lt, 
(3teat lUkpunt^ O.affift my artfol fi^^! : . • V/ 
And thpiLJ to whomthe liroods and gropes beloiig> 
Whofe.feoiwy h^ers 4bii iier:fe)W*jry pSsi^^.: ) ? 
,id m^gfatf herds: the :Cf^ IJk mwitftihs I /\ 
P4», haippf Acph»r4; if t% cares. dlfeime,<'^^ 
E*er to inipionoiJaLjM ol 

An^^nith t^iucky fmiiesicnir^Vt^Eki»^ 

rie^dV/ Be 



Be Pallas too, fwcct oil's inventor, kind ; 
.And, he, who fijft thc^crookcd flou^b deCgi}!d ! ^ 

I * ^tefft iiSSds 2L ncw-xirawh icndtrcypn)s Ibear ! 
j ^'^tc<^di^i%&]goJdefes who '^^er.with lov^; ' • 
i f { Wfatil^^^rd ow paffitfresf, and out fields im- 
prove | •, . -, •....•. . ... 
You, who new plants from unfown lands fuppl jr j 
^a^d4wdi;bondenfing cldta&:Db((mnj the fky, 
iiAnd^diop^^'em I<iftly43ieftce4n fry^ 
t Affi8?^itty ^^erprizey ye gentler powers ! 

And thgJi^ great Cj/ir I though we know ppt 

Among V[fej^ gp4s tho^Ht.ftt thy ioftyfejiti . 
I Whet^t^quHl; t>« tk^irsd imlar gif4i \ : 
I Of rfiy-i^wiii :>^ w^ 5 <* 1«ri|h thy iwful npd^ / 

Qtei^/tl^vy^ft world, while thy grejifchaodfr 

I . t tFhpfiiwitknd feafbns of the turning ye»S - 
j ^^ridtthy^bright browi thy. modwr^s in^rdes 
! ^j::owiear;- . .-j :,.•..:.•::-: .r:.- 

I Wheth^i^hou'k all the bdundlefs oteak fwSQ^ 
^SAridd5M)-«rca!onlyto.thyfetf flaali pray, ^ ' ^ 
I Tbukiifii^ (srtheft Hlaod, kncd to tbtt, . 

I And^ thk: tbcm sa^y>ft Jxer fon :by .mfatiage be^ 

! ^etby^ willtfor the toppy jnircfcaft yij^dri .; ^ - n. 

To malcpa^i&iifffy/ofh&^mtfayfic^:^^ o: :? H 
I Whetiuon|hmiUt^add^u>:iieavea tiiri^ter^^f 

i • JkxA(^€ribi^^^Jlu^^ fbine ^ •-.:^- 

i ^a Where 
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Where between Canter and Erigone^ 
There yet remains a Ipaciddf r^oH for ti^^ 
Where the hot Siorpion too his ^ms c^ccfinesi. 
And nniprc td thee than half his arch ifcfigni V ^ 
Whatever thou'*t be j for fure Ai /cadim &<5ttf^ 
No juft pretence to thy command can ftitw t^^ 
No fuch ambition fwaya thy vaft dcfefes/ 
Though Gry^^ h*roVn EfyjSdnplds Mmin^r 
And now^ at laft, contented Pf5if«rj)«il ,vl i^^ 
Can dl her mother's earheft prayers decline. 
Whate'ef thou'Jt be^ O guide oxit gehtllp {Courfc^ 
And^with thy fmiles our hold utcj^gffj^ffi^oof; 
With me th* unknowing ri^fiks* Tiviff irciipvc# 
And> though ottejirth* pur i^cred TO^^ jre^^w*^ 

. . •■ " ". : : . ': v>i * 

■ ■ • •. • ■ L ■ :'.] ••-.'{' »' 
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IViS. 't)f[YDEN, hkving received from 
Kymer Jbiis. Rekiarks on the Tragedies, of, the 
Aj/^..;^^,* wrote obfervatidt^s on the bUnk 
leaves ; which, having beeh in the poiTef- 
fion of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour com- 
miifiic&ted to the publick, that no particle 
of Drydcft may be loft* 

•* That^e may the left wonder wliy pity 
*^ and'ttttor are not now the only fprings on 
•* whldr our tragedies movie, and that Shak- 
•* Ijjcarfe may be more excufed, Rapifi con- 
" feffes that the French tragedies now all 
** run on the tendre ; and gives the reafon, 
^* becaufe love is the paiffion which moft 
^' prbdominafies in our foals, and that there- 
" fore the paiHons reprefented become in- 
•** fipidy unlels they are conformable to the 
thoughts of the audience. But it is to be ^ 
concluded that this pallion works not now 
amongft the French fo ftronglyas the other 
two did amongft the ancients. Amongft 
•us, who have a ftronger genius for writing, 
^* the operations from the wtiting are much 
** ftronger: for the raifing of Shakfpeare's 
^* paflions is more from the excellency of 
Vol. IL O '' the 
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** the words and thoughts, than the juftneld 
'^-6f ^he^ c^ccafibh??iahd if he hds^'be^n able 
** to^'p^^ he has- never 

** founded the whole reafonably: yet, by 
^ tkS geiiius of poetry in writlrifg, 3id has 
^' ittcfcecded- ^ - ^ m;^ 

» '■ i. * 

'* Rapin attributes 'more to thtdi^^o^^zt 
•^ is, to the words and difcourfe of a tragedy, 
** than Ariftotle has done, who places them 
" in the laft rank of beauties ; perhaps, only 
** laft iii order, becaufe they are the laft 
<^ |W'odT;idfeof the d(ifigif,-of the^fpo or 

•* connexion of its parts i ofthechara<^r9^ 
•^ of the manners of thofe chara<acrs, and e£ 
*' theiJioughts proceeding from #olfe man* 
** ncrsr.; -Rapin's words are remailtable ^- ?Tig 
not the admirable intrigue, the ^urpnfir^ 
events, and extraordinary incidents, that 
"^^ make the beauty of a tragedy ^ 'iis the 
^^ difcourfes, when Aey are natural ^fl^af"- 
^* fionate : fo are Shakfpeare's, ^^ ' ^ ^ ' 

^ Y The parts of a poem, tragtcfc br^he* 
^^ roickya^,' -^ :,^^xuc(i^(i *• 

v^ '^-'i^lThfeikbleitl^f.^ <u:x', ,^^uhi^j ' 
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^ :?* ii The order or maiinfef of its cdhtri- 
:*;* ]ij^ee>;in relation of the parts to the whole* 

BA^.Z' *^^^ maniiers, or decency of the 
^' charafters, in fpeakihg or adting what is 
*^ proper for them^ arid proper to be (hewn 
,*^ by the poet* ^ s ■' 



^* 4* The thotights- which eipirefs the 



'* manners* 



. *' 54 Tfcie words which expfefs thofe 
>* thoaght^* ^ _ 

^^rA\ Ip^heiaflb of th^fe. Homer exceli? Vir- 
:!*: gW Ji jY^TigiJ all other ancient poets j and 
-p' ^Jukfpeare all noiodern poets. 

^uii . '.. ■.::■, 

tAt^^: F^r *li? fecond of thefe, the order ; the 

. V^ meaning, is, that a fable ought to have ia 

** beginnings middle^ and an end, all juft 

** and natural: fo that that part, e. g. which 

,/=5V;is the middle, could not naturdily be the 

** beginning or end, and fo of the reft : all 

** depend on one another, like the links of a 

^' curious chain. If terror and pity are only 

^{fTto betaifedi certainly this author follows 

O2 ** Ariftotle'ft 
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*^ Ariflotl^'s rules, and Sophocles' andEijri- 
*^ pides's* example : but joy may' be raifed 
** too, and that doubly ; either by feeing a 
/^^ wicked man punifhed, or a good man at 
*.* Jaft fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to 
** fee wickednefs profperous and goodnefs 
'*' deprefied: both thcfe may be profitable 
" to the end of tragedy, Veformation of 
/* manners ; .but the. laft improperly, 6nly 
" as it begets pity in the audience : though 
^* Ariftotle, I confefs, places tragedies of 
** this kfnd in the fecohd form. V^ "' 

y He who undertakes to anfwer this'ex- 

^^ cellent critique, of Mr.. Rymer,. in behalf 

*' of our Ehgliili poets againft' the 'Greek, 

" oiight to do it in" this manner. Eithef by 

** yielding to him the greateft part of what 

/.^.he contends for, ' which confifts in this, 

" that the fjLuSoCj ^'- V. the defign arid' conduft 

/* of it, is more conducing in the'Greefc's to 

** thofe ends of tragedy, which Ariftotle and 

/'he propofe, namely, to caufe terror and 

** pity; yet, the granting this does noi fet 

the Greeks' above thcEnglifli poets^ 

^* 'But^ the anfwerer ought 'to proVe twOf 
-things ; firft/'that the fabte is tiot^thc 

** greateft 



<c 
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^^ "grf ^Igft mafter-piece of a tragedy, thoiigh 
t^ .~4t -rbCj^he /aundatipn o^ it . 

• : r ..- • • i; • • ;' 

,, ^* Secondly, That othei:^.ejidsasfuitableto 

f^^ tjbe nature of tragedy ipay be found in the 

*f JBnglifH, which were .not in the Greek. 

V . ^^, Afiftptl^ places^the fable firft ; not quoad 
If . dignkatei^y Jed\ qugad fund/mentum ; for a 
^^ .fable, nQyen , fo ,iiioyingly contrived to 
f* thofe end« .pf his, pity and terror, will 
^* operate nQthing 9n our Affeftions^ except 
** the charaflers, manners, thoughts^ and 
^* words are fviitable. ^ .. 

' . - ' 

. ♦^ So that it remams for Mr. Rymer to 

** provei th^t in all thofe, or the greateft 
f * part of them, we are inferior to Sophocles 
^^ ajid Euripides ; apid this he has offered at, 
f' iix fome meafurei but, I think, a little 
^* partially, to the ancients, 

/^ For the fable itfelf; 'tis in the Engliih 
.". fnqre adorned with epifodes, and larger 
" tha;i in the Greek poets ; confequently 
" more diverting. 'For, if the aftion be but 
/* one, arid .titat plain, without any CQunter- 
f f turn of defign or epifode, i.^e. qhder-plot, 
Y'. . • O 3 *^ how 
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V k0W'i>tn it be fy pleafing a& tbe il@i^ti|(b|^ 
** which have bofh u|xdcr^plpt and a turned 
'^ defigit, which keeps the audience in tx^ 
^^ pedation of the cataftroph^ ? Mrlictfeas ii^ 
^* the Greek poets we fee through the wbo|c; 
'rdefignat firft, . m v - '^ 

^^ ;For the ch|ira^er^ fehey afe A^idi^ fe 
^^ many tjoj? fo yapiQus in Sophodes and 
^* Euripides, a? in Shakfpeara and Plfllcher | 
** only they are more adapted to thofc ends! 
^' of tragedy whicjb Ariftptle coma^nds t<J 
5* us, pity and terror* . r.r ; 

^* The manners flow frqra th&dharaiSke^ii 
f^ and confequenUy muft partdw of their 
*' advantages and difedvanteges; * 

. **. The thoughts and words^ iwbich are 
« the fourth, and fifth beauti^ of tisagcd/, 
•' are certainly more noble and njoropoiptiv 
" cal in the Engliih than in the Grtefc, 
^* which mull be proved by compafing 
** themifomewh^t more equitably than Mr. 
' ^f Rym^ has doR^ 

** Aftsr all; fwc n^ed hot fmli>Jth9ii the 
ff Efi^iS[k'W9y> isjeft conducing COiniov« 
. ' . ** pity 

9 
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•^' pity ^d terror, bectfiifc thtf dftefl (he* 
^ virtue oppreflcd and vice puaiihed : v<^hetfe 
^ they do not both^ oT either, they i^endt 
^ to be defended, 

^* And if we fliould grant that the Greeks 
^' performed this better, perhaps it may ad-^ 
^ ittlt'Of difpute, whelhi^ pity and terro^^ 
t^ are either the prime^ or at les^ the only 
^* ends^pf tragedy, 

c ^^ "¥i$ not eno^gh'^hat Atiftotle has faid 

^* fojj for Ariftotle drew his models of tra- 

'^ gedy from Sophocles and Euripides; and, 

,^* if he had fecn ours^'might have changed 

f *- his mind . And chiefly we have to fay 

.^* (what I hinted on ^ity and terror, in the 

^* kil; paragraph fave one), that the punifhr 

^* mfcnt i>f vice and reward of virtue are the 

H-jMaOfcft; adequftce ends of tragedy, becaufe 

f ^ mpft conducing to good example of life. 

,^^ JixM pity is not^fo^ly raifed for a cifi- 

4^ minal, and the ancient tragedy always rdr 

♦* ^ri^ent* itt chief ^perfon fuch, as it is fdt 

♦' ah innocent man; a»id the fuffering idf 

*^ innocence and punifhment of the offerx- 

-^^der ii' <S^\the nature of EngliOi tfiagddy : 

^^oeo^ittraniiy, in the* Greek, innpicende is 

yJ^q '' O 4 unhappy 
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*^4fhhafJpy -often-; antl the 'oSefi^^<ia(j)09t 
*^ -THfen we ape not touched With^tJ^ ^bffd^ 
r^'^/ft^^^ of any fort of men ib mocbasttf 
'* lovers ; and this was almoft unkncrwnlto 
** the ancients : fo that they neither admig 
r^ Aifterdd »pdetical juftice, of Whicfti *Mr. 
^^ 'Rymef boafts, fo well as we; iteith^ kudW 
f * they the (>eft f qmniLon-place of pity, which 
*^ is Ibve. 






<< 



^^^ He therefore unjuftly blames t^ for nbt 
biiil4ihg cyn whaf the ancients leftr^arj for 
•it fdjhis, upon xkDhfideratiOri 6^ the^^ffin 
niifes, that we haVe wholly fiftiihed'^^hit 
they began. 



' ^*'Mj;^ Judgement 'on this pifcc«^^1«;ith% 
<* tlteft it -is -ex'tremely learnt 5 ' but ' tltef. the 
f author of it is better read ift the ^reck 
f^ than in the Engliih poets : that all wri? 
^* f^rs ought to ftudy this critique, ais the 
** :*eft account I have ^.ver ieeft 0'tii6 ift- 
**^^i^$eHfe r« that the mddel of fraged3r>iie hag 
^*^*%eVe g5ven/is ^xcdletit,- and tMmimtcov/ 
" red ;* but that it is not the only ngiodel of 
" all tragedy, becaufe it is too much cir- 
*' 'criiittrcHbed Hn^l^^^^^ -and 

*<jMy,..that w^'Maf b^ taiight ijerejuftly 
•■-' "•■■■' ^ ■ * 'to 
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M fUyiBSin^&M^ imitate thc^iS^ncientisi with- 
^:mit.giyiAg ith^m the prcfcif^ce wj^ this 
'*? aulhor^ in pfejudice to oar ow»^cpun- 

•■^rrfiirjDdti^ ;./ .'.,;..■,.• - . .■ 

. ^ ^^ fW^to* of;m€th^ in,, this excellent trea-r 
^^ tift^ m^kes the thought?, of the pthor 
^^ jTcanetiinies obfcure, 

^.^ His meanings that pity and terror are 

.?f. to < be moved, is, that they arc to be 

** mov^ as the means conducing to the 

.^* icada of tcaged^i which arc pleaiurc and 

- ?^ And.thefe two ends may be thus diftin-t 
A^iiguiH^h The chiefif5ji4^f^ tbe poet is to 
** pkafe; ::for his imti;i94i^te «pujtia%c^|i^ de- 
f^ ptnda^^ofl it, r , ^ 

/ f; ^f. The gr^t end of tj^e ppeaj^jis tp in- 

-J^% ftrud, which is .pfififorme^' % iWaking 

:^fi pjeafijtr© the vehicle eBf tbaf inftynfl^ion ; 

f^ >foi?jpqefy lis an ajrft, a»<l:allg^ts are. made 

.f^i to pro&t, Rapin. ; J' ^z: -j ; 

hr.^ ? TJbe Piity, wh^ch, t^ poet . l^ tp, Jjajboiir 
./ ff, , fpr, 4? for the crimj;c|aj^ npt , for tfeofe or 
.. ! ^* him 
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^f him whom he has mur4ered, or who l^p^ 
*^ been iiv^ occafion of die tragedy, '^hp 
^^ terror is likewifc in the puniihrncnt c(f 
^* the fame criminal j who, if he be.re{Mre|- 
*' fented too great an offender, will not b? 
/^ jpdtied: if altogether innocent, hi« puniihn 
^^ ment will l>c unjuft, 

•^ Another obfcurity is, where he fays S.o^ 
^ jphocles perfeded tragedy by introdu^^g 
♦^ die third aiStor ; that is, he meant, ^r^ 
^ kinds of a&ion; one company fingin]^^ 
*• or anotl^er playing on the niuficki.^ 
*^ third danqing,' 

'• To inake z true judgement in this cdm- 
^ petition betwixt the Greek poets and tht? 
.M Englifh, in.tragcc^ : 

^' Confider, firft, how Ariftotle Jiasi dc-f 

-♦•^ fined a tragedy. * Secondly, what he af- 

•' %na the end of it to be. Thirdly, what 

^ he thinks the beauties pf it. Fourthly,^ 

^* the mcaAS toat^n the end propofed^ 

^* Compare the Greek and Engliflitragicfc 
*^* poets juftly, and without partiality, ac- 
** cording to thpfe rul^es. 

'' Then 



•^ ^♦^ •ni(^ij iecondly^ cohfidcr whether Ari- 
f^* Aotlc ha« m^dc a; juft defimtioa of tra4 
^^gtdy ; of its parts, of its ends, and of it^ 
'* ib^a^tips I and whfether he^ having not; fee4 
^* any others but thpfe of Sophocles, Eurl^ 
^^ pidei, fipc. had or truly could determine 
^« what all the excellences of tragedy dre, 
w and wherein th^ confift. . ' 

^' Ne?t ihew in wh^f ancient tragedy was 
^^ deficient : for example, in the narrownefs 
** of Its pTotsf, and fewnefs of pcrfons, and 
h try whether that be not a fault in the 
^* Greek poets; an4 whether their excel- 
^ lency was fo great, when the yarieQr was 
•^ yifitly fo little I or whether whaf, they 
^ did was not very eaJTv to do. I ^ 

♦♦ Then inakeajudgement on whfltt the 
** ^nglim haye added to their beautie^ : aSt 
•^' for example, not oi^ly more plot, but alio 
^* new paffions j as^ namdy, that of love, 
^* fcarce touched on by |he ancients, except 
^* ii\ this one example of Phaedra, cited by 
^ Mr. Ilymer ; and ii^ that how Aort tj^ey 
** were of Fletcher I 

f* Prove 
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** Prove aHb that love, being an^li^ofclc 
^' paffion, is -fif for tragedy, which fcanriot be 
^*^ denied^ becaufe of the example Pledged 
" of P^i^dra.j' andhow far Shafcfjieaj^e has 
f^ oiitdoiie them' in friendfhip, &a • i 
fi:- '■ ' . ^ ' ^' . ' ,-' '- ? ""• ■ ' 

•*'^ To return to the begietnirig of this^en- 
^* quiry ; confider if ^ty and terror h6 
** enough for tragedy to move: and J be- 
^^ lieve, upon a* true definition of ti^agedy, 
^* it >will he\ found that its*worlLrextends - 
f^-ljfarthef, afid that it is to refoTOl raannersy 
fir*}y^ a ddightfU'l reprefentation-ofi^hunaan 
^^ life in gpeat iperfons^i by way .of diialoguc. 
f^ If 1 this ;be* true, then not- only payty ind 
f"" tprrorare»_^to'be moved, as th^ only, jneana^ 
^^ to bring U5 to virtue, but generally lov^ 
^* to virtue and hatred to vice ; by fhewing 
5* the rewards of^ one, and punifliments of 
*^ the other J at^ leaft, by renderihgwjbtue 
^^ dws^s. amiable, tha ^\t be fhewn. tin:-; 
^* fortunate; and vice deteftable^ though H 
< ^ be fhewn triumj^hant , ' ^^ : ^ 

** If, .then^ the^encou^agemeat of virtue 
'* and difcouragemcnt p{ vice hd the gix:^ct 
' ^ ends of poetry in tragedy, pity 'anil iatrror, 

*' though 
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♦f though good. means, are not thp^only. 

*^ Fpr all the paffions, in their turnsi >ar^ to 

*** be fet in a ferment : as joy, anjer, lpv«, 

. ** fear, are to be ufed.as the poet's caranwn- 

y places i_and a. genetal .concernment /or 

** the principal adors is to be raifed, by 

*^ riiaking them^ appeai^ fuch in their cha- 

V^ raders, their words, and anions*, as will 

*^ inter-eft the audience in tbeir fortunes. • 

. *^ Anci if, after all, in a larger fenfe, pity 
\^ comprehends this concerriment for the 
*^ good, and terror includes detcftation for 
^^ the bad, then let us confider whether the 
^^ Englifti have not anfwcred. this end of 
/* tragedy, as 'well as the ancients, or per- 
*^ Haps .better. . 
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And here Mr. Rymer's objeaion? 
againft thefe plays are to be impartially 

* weighed, that we may {ee whether they 
^ are of weight enough to turn the balance 

* againft our countrymen. 



*^ /Tis evident thofe plays, which he ar- 
^' jfidgns, have inovei both thofe paffions in 
*<' X H^ degree dpon the ftage^ 

* '« To 
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** To give the glory of ttii^'away froifl 
*' the poet, and to place it upon the a<Stors^ 
*', feeins unjuft* * ' /^ ,. 

*^ One reaibn is, tiecatlie wHateVef aiiSort 
^ they have found, the event has l)een Ap 
*• £une; that is, the fame paflions' havet>ecii 
*• always moved : which ihews, that there is 
'* Ibmething of fferce and merit in the plays 
*V thcmfeives, conducing to the defigi^ of 
*^ mfing thefc two paffions : and fiippofe 
** them ever to have been excellently aaed^ 
** yet adion only adds grace^ VigoiirVaii^ 
'^ more life^ upon the ftagej btit eannol 
** give it wholly where it is not iirft* Buf 
^* fccondly, I dare iappeal to tho6i wlio liave 
** never feen them adted, if they hate not 
^' fotind thefe two paffions moved with- 
" in them : and if the general voice will 
** carry it, Mr* kymer'S prejudice will tak^ 
** oif his fingle tcftimony. 
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** This, being matter of fad:, is rdafonably 
to be cftabliflied by this appeal ; as if one 
ilian fays 'tis night, the reft of theVorld 
conclude it to be day; thete ' iieeds^^ no 
farther argument agaihft iiim, that it 
iljo. 



; ^ If b^ Ui^gCf that rfie general tafttris 4e* 
*y ,pavtfe^l>i» arguments to prove this^ can at 
'** beft butcvinGe.thatour poets took not the 
•♦ beft way to raiife thdfe paflions 5 but ex- 
?*^erienc« proves againft him, that thefe 
^^TO^fcam, which they have ilfed:, hate jkeii 
|v i^c^ccijil^^ and kiv^ produced them. ; 

^ , "^ 4^p4 one reafonof that fucceiaisj in my 
>f * opix^gnj, j^is, that ShakfpeacpandFletGher 

V h^cVr^^^ to the genius pf the age and 

V Bdtii:?i>^j^ ;which they lived ; for though 
f* nature, jis he objp<a.s, ijS the fame in all 
5* placeSjI^ai^ reafon «o^^^^^ fame 5. yet the 
'♦Vplinv^^^ j^^^|tge,. . the, diipofition of the 
^* pepple, 1^9 .wl^jm a poet writes, may be £0 
^[ ^ffe^t^ Vtb^ whait' plea&d the Greeks 
" would Kot fatisfy an Englilh audience. . 

** A^d if they proceeded uppri a fouilda- 
" tion of truer reafon to pleafe the Athe-^ 
** nians than Shakfpeare and Fletcher tb 
^^ pleafe^ the Englifh, it only fhews that the 
** Athenians were amorejudicious peoj^lej 
I**-, but tjie^^ poet's bui[inej(5 ia certainly to 
/*pieafeth«, audience. . : '. 
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, ** Whether our Englifli audience havd 
** been pkafed hitherto with acoras, as 
'* he calls it^ or with bread, is the ne«f 
'* queftion^ that is, whether the OMiartS 
** which Shakfpeare and Fletcher haVc ufed 
^^ in their plays to raife thofe paffions before 
** namedi be better applied to the ends by 
the Greek poets than by them. And per- 
haps we fliall not grant him this wholly : 
let it be granted that a writer is not t6 
** run down with the ftream, or to pleafe 
** the people by their own ufual methodsf, 
** but rather to reform their judgemeMs, it 
•* ftill remains to prove that our theatre 
** needs this total reformation • 



*^ The faults, which he has foiind In their 
defigns, are rather wittily aggravated in 
many places than reafonably urged ; and 
as much may be returned on the Greeks^ 
by one who were as witty as himfelf* ' 
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^' 2* They deftroy not, if they are granted 
'' the foundation of the fabrick ; only take 
'• away from the beauty of the fymmetry : 
** for example, the faults in the chara(^©f 
^* thtKing aad No-king are not as he makes 

" them. 
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*f /man tiiatur£i« and are for tke mdl piirt- ex- 
*^. i»ttfedir(ky llW' Vlol^hce 6# hh- Kite;, fo 
**^'lfert:.tlw^ delJi^ ftcrt <>0f pttf tyiritbri* 
** ^iamUM §Dt UtAi Hdi xttfwtif tb^ be 
** ixp^Bt^Uf ttl^ ^ ins 9li^«S^0it» 0f #ha« 
** ftiftd/ 

, V 4i0.RaIIcy cotaittritliWg ttfdfly itltipfirs, 
** wlie» he is anfwerable but for ont, is too 
•* jfej^irely arraigned by him; for it adds to 
** our hprror and.deteftation of the crimi-^ 
** nal : and poetick juftk^ is not negleded 
** neither; for we ftab.. him in our njinds 
** for every oiFence which he commits; and 
** the ph'mt, which the poet is to gain on the 
**- audience, is not fo much in ^he death 
V of an offender as tfec raifing an horror of 
** his crirtes. 

*' That the criminal fhould neither be 
** wholly guilty, nor wholly innocent, but 
** ib participating of both as to move botK, 
*! pity aii4 terror, is certainly a goo4 tij^ 
^•. but not perpetually to be obferved; for 
^^ that were to ma^e iall trage4ies top much 

Ygi., IL f '' alike. 
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f' alik€» which obje6tion he forefaw, but has 
f * not fully anfwercd. 

** To conclude, therefore; if the plays 
** of the ancients are more corred^y plotted^ 
f* ours are more beautifully, written. And 
** if we can raife pafHons as high on worfe 
•* foundations, it fhews oiir genius In tra- 
** gedy is greater j for, in all other part^ of 
^^ it, the Englifh have manifeftly excelled 
'' them/,' 
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THE original of the following letter 
is prefcrved in the Library at Lambeth, and 
was kindly imparted to the publick by the 
reverend Dr. Vyfe. ' 

Copy of an original Letter from John. 
Dryden, Efq; to his fons in Italy, from 
a MS in the Lambeth Library, marked 
N"933. P- 56- 
'fSuperfcribedJ 

Al Illuftriflimo Sig'* 
Carlo Dryden Camariere 
d'Honore A, S. S. 

In Roma. 
Franca per Mantoua.' 

** Sept» the 3d, our ftyle. 
" Dear Sons, 
** Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in 
** the country, I cannot write at large, be- 
** caufe I find myfelf fomewhat indifpofed 
** with a cold, and am thick of hearing, ra- 
** ther worfe than I was in town. I am glad 
** to find, by your letter of July 26th, your 
" ftyle, that you are both in health ; but 
*' wonder you fhould think me fo negligent 
** as to forget to give you an account of the 
*^ fhip in which your parcel is to come. . I 

P2 *' have 
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^* have written to you two or three letters 
** concerning it, which I have fcnt by ^e 
** ha^ds, as I told yoUy and doubt aot but 
** you have them before this can arrive to 
<* you. Being out of town, I have forgotten 
" the fhip*s name, which your mother will 
*^ criquirc, and put it into her letter, which 
** is joined with mine. But the matter's 
'• name I remember : he is called Mr. Ralph 
^^ Thorp; the fliip is bound to Leghorn, 
*' configned to Mr. Peter and Mr. Tho^- 
" BalU merchants. I am of your opinion, 
*• that by Tonfon s means almoft all our 
^* letters have mifcarried for this laft year. 
•* But, however^ he has miffed of his defign 
** in the Dedication, though he had pre- 
^* pared the book for it ; for in every figure 
♦•* of Eneas he has caufed him to be drawn 
•* like King William, with a hooked nofc. 
After my return to town, I intei^d to alter a 
play of Sir Robert Howard's, written 
long fince, and lately put by him into my 
*« hands : 'tis called t&e Conqueji of China 
** by the Tartars. It wil> coft mej fix weeks 
" ftudy, with the probable benefit of aa 
•* hundred pounds. In the mean tiiM I 
*^ Ma writing a ibng for St. Cecilia's Feaft,, 
^< tvho, you know„ is the patron^fs of mu- 
^* fick. This is troublfij(bme> aFwJ no way 

" beneficial t 
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•' beneficial; but I eould not deny the Stew- 
*• ards of the Feaft, who canw in a body to 
*' me to defire that kindnefs, one of them 
•*^ being" Mr^ Bridgman, whole parents are 
your mother's friends. I hope to fend 
you thirty guineas between Michaelmafs 
^* and Chriftmafs, of which I will give you 
** an account when I come to town. I re- 
^^ member the counfel you give me in your 
^' letter; but diffembling, though lawful 
*^ in fom« cafes; is not my talent; yet, for 
your feke, I will ftruggle with the plain 
opennefs of my nature, and keep-in my 
jttft refentrh^nts againft that degenerate 
** qrder. In tht mean time, I flatter not 
*' myfelf with any manner of hop^s, but do 
** my duty, and fuffer for God's fake; being 
^* affured, beforehand, never to be rewarded, 
** though the times fhould alter. Towards 
** the latter end of this month, September;^ 
" Charles will begin to recover his perfe<ft' 
^* health, according to his nativity, which, 
** cafting it myfelf, I am fure is true, and 
** all things hitherto have happened accord- 
'* ingly to the very time that I predided 
*« th*m : I hope at the fame time to recover 
*' more health, according to my age. Re* 
** member me to poor Harry, whofe prayers 

P 3 *' I earneftly 
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" I carncfftly defirc. My Virgil fucceeds 
** in the world beyond its defert or my ex- 
*' pedtation. You know the profits^ might 
*' have been more; but neither my con- 
** fciencfc nor my honour would fufFer me to 
** take them : but I never can repent of my 
** conftancy, fince I am thoroughly per- 
** fuaded of the juftice of the caufe for 
" which I fufFer. It has pleafed God to 
ff- raife up many friends to me amongft my 
/^ enemies, though ^hey who ougjit to have 
** been my friends are negligent of me, I 
** am called to dinner, and cannot go or 
" with this letter, which I defire you to ex- 
*' cufej and am 

^^ Your mpft affeftionate father^a 

i . r *' John Pi^yden/* 
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EDMUND SMITH is one of thofc 
lucky writers who have, without 
much labour, attained high reputation, and 
who are mentioned with reverence rather 
for the poffeffion than the exertion of un- 
common abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that 
little claims no praife but what can be given 
to intelledtual excellence, feldom employed 
to any virtuous purpofe. His charaftcr, as 
given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendfhip, which is faid by Dn 
Btirton to Ihow w6at fine things one Man of 

P 4 farts 
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^aris can fay df another*^ and'>vhich, how- 
ever^ comprifcs great part of what can 
be Jcnown of Mr, Smith, it is better to 
tranfcribc at once, than to take by pieces, 
I ihdl fubJQiQ fucli lUtle xnonorials a^ ap« 
ci4wt \m enabjeid me tP collcft, 



Mr, EDMUND SMITH was the only 
foiK^ *n eminent merchant, one Mr, Nealoj 
hy a daiighter of the famous baron 'Lech- 
PEiepe, Some nuflprtvees of hi* father, 
Hvhjpfe i/verc fpon after followed by his dgatb, • 
wvere the oceafion of the fon's being left 
very youn|; ixx. the hancj?. of a ftcar-?rei£Uioo 
(one who married MXf Ne^'s fiftej-) whoft 
name wa? Smith, 

This ^entlejrisn ^d hia lady treMp^ J^m 
^8 th.eir owp cjiijd, and put him tq W^i?h 
piinfter-fcbpi:^ undjej^ tbe. ewe of Dr. ^»4>7 1 
whence after ilm lofe of bis &lthfu| «i»4 gf^ 

aia^ cejlajned) he vm r-emoved' to C^i#f 

4|i\Jkr# 1^ 03|f9r4 '^ ^J'^ Vy li^i« wnJ 

handfomely 
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bandfoiridy maiutaoied till h^r death; after 
whifb he contiawd $l mcmbor of that karn- 
isd and ingenious fociety, till within five 
yeim nf his own ^ though^ ibme time before 
his leaving Chrift-chu^ch, he was fent for 
l)y his mother to Worcefter, and owned and 
acknowledged as her legitimate fon ; whic6 
had »ot been mentioned, but to wipe ofFthc 
^fpcrfiiwis that were ignorantly caft by fomc 
on his hhth. It is to be remembered for our 
li»thor*^^s henotir,'that, when at Weftminfter 
je!d£tion he ftood a candidate for one of 
<he umverfitie^, he fo fignally diftinguiihed 
himfelf by his confpicuous performances, 
that there arofe no fmall contention between 
the rej>refentatiye efe<flofs of Trinity-college 
in Cvjibridge and Chrift-chureh in Oxon, 
wh&ch of thofe two roya^ 'focteties ihould 
adopt him a& itheir own.- But the deAors 
oi Tripity^colkge having* the preference 
€>i choice that year, they Fef<&l»te!y elc<9:ed 
hiiQj whoyet, being invited at the ianic 
time to Chrift-chwchx cholfe to accept of a 
iludenlfhip therei M r ^ Smith's perfe<^kionSj 
%% well nati^ral as acquired, ieem to have 
J^Hsen formed npon Horacels plan 3 who fays 
j^ his Art of Fpehy,. . 
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€c — ^Ego nec ftudium fine diyite^yen$,,^L 
• *« N^c rude quid profit video ingenium:''2rrteniis 

• . u fie • ' -•: •"'■' ^':'^' ' '"*'• 

^^ Altera pofcitopem res, &coiijur at amice;" 

- He was endowed by Nature with all thofc 
excellent and neceflTary qualifications which 
are previous to theaccoropliihment of a great 
xftan . His memory was large and tenacious, 
yet, by a curious felicity cbiejiy fufceptiblc of 
the fineft impreffions, it received from the 
-b^ft Wthors he read, whkh it always prefervr 
cd in their primitive jS:renglh and acmabk 
order. * . 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and 
vivacity of underftanding, which eafily toqk 
in and furmounted the moft fubtle and knot- 
ty parts of mathematicks and metaphyficks. 
His wit was prompt and flowing, yet folid 
and piercings his taftc delicate, his he^ 
clear, and his way of exprefling-his thoughts 
pcrfpicuous and eftgagimg- lihalliayna^ 
thing of his perfon, which yet was fo well 
turmdy that no negledt of himfelf in his drefs 
could render it dif^reeable ; infomuch that 
the fair fex, who obferved apd efteemed him, 
at once commended and reproved him by the 

10 name 
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nairie of the bandfome floven. An eager but 
generous and noble emulation grew up with 
'him ; which (as it were a rational fort of in- 
Hindt) pufhed him upon ftriving to excel in 
every art and fcience that could make him a 
credit to his college, and that college the 
ornament of the moft learned and polite uni- 
verfity x> and it was his happinefs to have 
feveral contemporaries and fellow-ftudents 
-who e:2^ercifed Jtnd excited this virtue in 
themfelves and others, thereby becoming ft 
deservedly in favour with this age^jsend fo 
good a p^rQof of its nice difcernmcnt. His 
judgement, naturally good, foon ripencdJn- 
to'an exquifite finenefs and diftinguifhing 
fagacity, which as it was adli^ve amtibuiy, fo 
it was vigorous and. manly^ Jceeping^even 
jpaces with a rich and ftrong imagination^ al- 
wiays upon the wing, and neveetired with )^f- 
piring^ Hence it was^^that,:thoiigh he writ 
;is young as Cowley; he. had .no pueriliticss; 
aijd hi^ earlieft produftion^^s.werefo ^^froto 
having janyi thing in them mean and trifling, 
th^t, like the jtjnior compofitions ^o£; Mh 
.Stepw;y, they may make grey authors Wuih. 
T;hero ar^ many of his firift eflays: in oratory, 
in epigram, elegy^. and epique, ftill ^ handed 
\ . » / / about 
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$bo\xt tbe univerfitjr in QOMmtfcripf, which 
ihew f matfterly haxid ; and> though maimed 
and injured by frequent tranfcrilHAg, nakt 
jdaeir way i^ita our inoft cclcb/ated miicelk- 
fiiw^ where they fhine with uncommon luf^ 
tre. Bdides thofe vctfQ^ in the Oxford books, 
which he could not hdp felting his name 
to, feveral q£ his coinpofitioos came abfoad 
under xxther nanie^, which his own imgular 
modcfty, and faithful filence, ftrove in vain 
(0 conceals The £nccenia and public Col* 
Ie£tio0s of the Univcrfity upoti S^tate ^Im 
jaSts, were never in fuch efteem, either for 
ekgy or coisgratulatioHj^ a& wbtn he centric 
Wted moft largely to them ; and it was na- ^ 
tural for thofe who kncMr has peculiar viray 
i^f writings to turn to his fhare in the work, 
as by far the moil relishing part of the ei^ter^*- 
taintnent. A& his parts were extraoydina^, 
ib he wdll imewhaw to improve theok > and | 
not only to pdifh the diamond, burt en* I 
cha& it in the moil folid and durable i 
mfitaL Though he was an aca&micfe | 
the greatefl: part of his life, yet he con-- | 
tra^ted no feu/nefs of temper, no fpicc \ 
of pedantry, no itch of di^utation, or ob* 
filiate contention for the d^ ©f new phi« 
loibphy^ no affuming way of dictating to 
5 others i 
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others ; which arc faults (though excufable)^ 
which fome are infenfibly led into, who are 
conftrained to dwell long within the .walls 
of a private college. His coQvefi&tiott was 
plea^nt and ioftrufiive i and what Horace 
faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil^ might 
juftly be applied to him : 

<^ Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus Amico/' 

Sat. r. I. i^ 

As correift a writer as he was in his mod 
elaborate pieces, he read the works of others 
with candor, and referved his greateft feverity 
for his own compofitions ; being readier to 
cherifh and advance, than damp or deprefs a 
riling genius, and as patient of being excel- 
led himfelf (if any could excel him) as in- 
duftrious to excel others* 

'Twere to be wiftied he had confined him- 
felf to a particular profeffion, who was ca- 
pable of furpaffing in any ; but in this, his 
want of application was in a great meafurc 
ewing to his want of due encouragement. 

He paffed through the exercifes of the 
college and univerfity with unufualapplaufe^ 

and 
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arid though^ he often fuffered his friends td 
cafl him off from his retirements, and to 
lengthen out thofe jovial avocatibris, yet his 
return to his ftudies was fo much the more 
paflionate, and his intention upon tlioXe re- 
fined pleafures of reading and Ithinkihg fo 
vehement (to which his facetious and un- 
bended intervals bore no proportion) that the 
habit grew upon him, and the feries of me- 
ditation and reflexion being kept up whole 
weeks together, he could better fort his 
ideas, and take in the fundry parts of a 
fcience at one view, without interruption or 
confufion. Some indeed of his acquaint- 
ance, who were pleafed to diftinguifh be- 
tween the wit ^nd the fcholar, extolled him 
altogether on the account of the firft of thefe 
titles; but others, who knew him better, 
could not forbear doing him juftice as a pro- 
digy in both kinds. He had fignalizcd 
hittlfelf in the fchools, as a philofopher 
and polemick of extenfive knowledge and 
deep penettation; and went through all 
the courfes with a wife regard to the dignity 
and importance of each fcience. I remem- 
ber him in the Divinity-fcool refponding 
and ' difputing with a perfpicuous energy, 
a" feady cxa(Stnefs, and commanding force 

of 
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of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily pre- 
fided in the chair ^ whofe condefcending 
and difinterefted commendationof him, gave 
him fuch a reputation as filcnced the envious 
malice of his enemies, who durft not contra- 
di<9: the approbation of fo profound a mafter 
in theology. None of thofe felf-fufficient 
creatures, who haye either trifled with phi- 
lofophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have 
encumbered it with novel terms, and bur- 
denfome explanations, underllod its real 
weight and purity half fo well as Mr. Smith* 
He was too difcerning to allow of the cha- 
rafter, of unprofitable, rugged, and abftrufe, 
which fome fuperficial fciolifts (fo very 
fmoptji^ ^and polite as to admit of no im- 
prefljipn),; either out of an unthinking indo- 
lence, or an ill-grounded prejudice, had af- 
fixed to this fort of ftudies. He knew the 
thorny terms, of philofophy ferved well to 
fence-in the true dodrines of religion ; and 
looked. upon fchool-divinity as upon a rough 
but well-wrought armour, which might at 
once adorn and defend the Chriftian hero, 
and equip him for the combat. < 

Mr. Smith had a long and.perfcift intima- 
cy with all the Gre^k and Latin Clajflicks 5' 

with 
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with vaibatti htf htf4 csctfaXlf ctrap^d Dt^af- 
c»cr wa»W)fd*perttftttg in tJfo 5't^ticlk, Spflki 
niiby and Italism. (to wit^hrlMigwaget he yffM 
noftrafl^er), and ia alt diecekbfifed wKff»» 
of |)^ owBi cottottT'. 9at than, ace(»difl^ 
to the Ctttknis oVirierriCtioo of the lofe; tarl 0!" 
Shafti^finirjf* he kept ^c poet iir ff(% by ^e^ 
gular mtici&B^ aixd a,^: it Wi^rer, Marfidt f^- 
two arts for their mtitual fttpporf aK^ ittf-^* 
provcmcnt. There was not a trad of d£^r,r 
upon that'Tubjea^ which he had not ^dili- 
gently' examined, from Ariftotle down to 
H^l|]^^n4.^o^|. ib,j^y havih^ eaehrilfe 
c&t^j^tiy^ hff^te, ^)iipf, he eottid cafrf tfael, 
art, th|cnigh e^^rjr poftti, and alt ofiec ^n*- 
out tfoc j^a^cs an4^4<^ttii**es'- By fhte 
means he feemed to read with tt defign ttv 
corred:, as well a» imitatie. 

Betqg thws psepiared, he cottl* not^ hm » 
tJifte evaty ^ttle delicacy that was fet bcfbrf i 
him-i Aough k was impoffible fat him «t 
the lame tim«ut<J be fed and noiirifhed with' ' 
aay thing hot wha* waj fabflfanetial and htft-' '» 
ing. He confidered _t9ie aftcfents aintnTO- 
derns not as parties or rivals for fam^, but 
a« atchiteas opoR^one «md tlte faWMj pjartv th6 
Art o£ ^oetxft aee(H-<fing to which ft 

judged. 
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judgcdi approved, And blamed, without flat- 
tery or dctfadion. If he did not al^tays 
iotnftiend the compofitions of other*, it was 
not iH-iiature (which was not in his texiipfer) 
but ftria jaftice that would not let hiiti call 
4 few flowers fct in ranks, -a glib meal\ire, 
tod fo many couplets by the name of poetry : 
he was of Bert Jonfon^s opmidti; who cbuld 
hot admire, 

— Verles as fmooth and foft as cream. 

In which there was neither depth nor ftream.^ 

Arid therefore, thbugh his want of com- 
pUif^hce for fbme menu's overbearing vanity 
made him enemies, yet the better part of 
mankind were obliged by the freedom of his - 
fefleftions. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from 
a remote and imperfed copy, hath (heWn 
the world how great a mafter he was of the 
Ciceronian eloquence, minted With the con-* . 
cifertefs arid force of t)emoftheneg, the ele^ 
garft and moving turns of Pliny, and the 
acute arid wife refteftions of Tacitus. 
« 

Since Temple knd Rofcommon, no man 

iinderftood Horace better, efpecially as to , 

Vol, II. CL hi^ 
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his iiappy diaion, rollmg numbers, beaut}*' 
ful iinagery,^and dternate mii^ture of thefaft 
fand tte-fublime. This endured Dr.Haimce's 
odes to ^him, the fineft genius for i Latin ly»- 
rick .fiijicc the Auguftan Age. His friidod 
Mr. ' P-hilips's ode ta Mr. St.. John (late Lord 
BoliiigbToke) after the manner of Horace's 
Lufory or Amatortan Odes^.is ceptaimlylia 
mafter-piece : but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is 
of the fublrmer kind, though, like WkHer's 
writings tipoh Oliver Cromwell, it '^anlVnot 
the moft delicate and furprifing turns pecu- 
liar td the perfon praifed. I do not remem-^ 
ber fQ'have feenany thing like it m t)r.;Ka- 
thurjt, ' who had ^ made fome Attempts tW 
way '^ with applaufel "He was an excellent 
judge of hiiqianity ; and fo good an hifiiprian, 
that ^ in ^ familiar difcourfe he would tal*k 
over the moft mernorable fadts in andqUiiy, 
the lives, iaftions,anci characters pf eeleHrat^d 
meh, witl^ amazing facility and acfcU'rttty. . 
As he had thoroughly read and^'dige^Afcd J 
Tkuahus's wprk's, fo he was able to' copy 
after 'him: and his talent in this kind 'wis 
fo tvejl known and allowed, that he had betn 
fingled out by fpme great men to' v^lritea 
hillory, which it was for their intferellf to 
* have done with the utrooft art and dexterity. 

I fliall 
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ItihaU aot mention fot- wbat reafoi?8r-^hij5 4e- 
d&^ ^t^ dropped, though • they: ^t^ \ .vf^ry 
-tiuicJifcfc Mrw SmitH's hOnoiirv Theittuth 

i^^ wid-I? fpeak; it before liviBg ivitneffes^ 
iwluiin: ^ilmgreeable company could ifix Jbim 
iupcb a: jfubjed; of ufeful literature, riobddy 
Tfhom fc6 greater advantage:: he fecoaed to be 
ithat Memmius whom Lucretius fpea|c« of j 

r j^QS?efi[^ ttj, pcii tempore, in qmw r . s 
1 , ,Qwiiibij$ QTnatUm,vQlui|fcirje|;titUcrexc.bu5* 

. His works are not manyj and tl^ofe fcat- 

tefed up^ and dpwn ii>. Miscellanies and Coj- 

Iq^iqns. .^,eing wrefted from him |>y his 

friends with great difficulty ani rdu^fcance. 

All of them together make but a.fmall part 

*yi*^ that much greater body which lies dif- 

perfeo^ in the pofleffion of numerpus ac- 

j ^ijain^nce ; and cannot perhaps be .made 

entire^ without great injuftice to him^ be- 

j^i^^^ufe few of them had his laft hancj, apd 

, the tr^nfcr^ber was often obliged to t^e 

t^ejliberties/of a friend* His condolence 

^Jf^r tho death of Mr. Philips is full,, of the 

^ nableft ^beauties, and hath done juflice to 

^ the.aflies of that fecond Milton, whofewri- 
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tings will laft as long a9 the Englifh lan- 
guage, generofity, and valpur* For l^ini 
Mr. Smith Iwd contradeJ a pprfedt mend-t 
ihip } a paffioa he was moft fufceptible of, 
and whofe laws he looked upon as Citcreci mi 
inviolable. 

Every jTubjedt that pafled under hi^ p^n i 
had all the life, proportion, and embellilh- 
ments bellowed ori it, which an exquifite 
ikill, a warm imagination, and a cool judge- 
ment, could poffibly beflow on it* The 
epique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upoii 
a great variety), was raifed to its proper 
height, and the differences betweeh each of 
them obfervcd with a judicious accuracy, , 
We faw the old rules and new Beauties? 
placed in admirable order by each other > 
and there was a predominant fancy arid fpirit 
of his own infufed, fupcripr to what, fomj 
draw oiF from the ancients, of froxn poc- 
fies here and there Culled out of the liioderns, 
by a painful induftry and fervile imitation* 
His contrivances wefe adroit and magnifi- 
cent ; his images lively and adequate i his^ 
fentiments charming and majefticfc; his ex^ 
preffions natural and bold 5 his numbers H^ 

rious 
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riciis Ar^i founding; ?uid that enameled mix- 
ture of claffical wit, which, without re- 
dundance and afFedation, fparkled through 
Ijis writings, ipd was no Jefe |>ertinent and 
agreeiWe, 

Yti§ Phadra is a confummate jtragedjr, 
gnd the fuccefs of \t was as great as the;' 
fnoft fanguine expeiftatjons of hjs friends 
pould promife or forefec. The nuni^er d£ 
nights; and the common method of filling 
^e houfe, are not always (he fureft mirks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets 
with : but the generofity of all the perfong 
pf a refined taf^e abouf town was remarkable 
cfn this occafion j and it muft not be forgot- 
ten how 2ealoufly Mr, Addifon efpoufed his 
intereft^ with all the elegant judgement and 
diffufive good-nature for which that accom- 
plifhed geijtlefnan and author is fo juftly , 
valued by mankind. But as to Pbadra^ fh^ 
has certainly made a finer figure under Mr. 
Smith's conduit, upop the Englifli ftage, 
than either Rome or Athens ; and if fhe 
excels the Qreek and Latin Phadra^ I need 
Ijot fay ihe furpafles the French one, though 
(;jijl?em{lje4 w^th whatever regulaf bieauties 

%l and 
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and'mbVmg fdftnefs * Racine himfelf •c©u^. 
glye'fe''^'" •■•—■' ' • ■ -' .L , .' ^ 

No man had ajufter notion -of the difS-» 
culty of compofing than Mr. Smith, and he 
fomfetiines would create greater, difficultifes 
than he had reafon to apprehend.. vW^ititigo 
with eafe, what (as Mr. Wycherjey fpealfea);^ 
mfijhe eafi|y written, tnoYefi hi§, indigiWo^ 
tion'. 'Wl^en he Was writing. upaja.A fuhj^dt^.; 
he ^?rduld ferdonfly confider wha^t Dl^inQfj^r 
thdnes'; Homec, Virgil, pr Horacev.if .^U^Fft j 
wtMijtid fky Upon thpctvpccafton-, \v\iiqh ^wit^^n 
ted' him to exceed hi&m/elf ^s W^|J ^^(Pf}>^^^)| 
Nevtfwhekfs, he could not, ov,W9n}4,^9^ii 
iinifh federal fubjcda he un^^rt^kj- ijyjijic^f 
niay-be'iihipucc4 ejtherr to. th^ Ijriflcpi^ff g^^ 
his^ancT^, ftill hiintiag after npfv mAtf^if^^x.j 
td arB' Joecafional indokheoi which J^l^^ij ^j>|^^ 
latitude: 'brooaght ^ upon 'hirOf, /^vhjiciiij of^^, 
Ms fofblc3v the- world :W^ leaft.^^^cl^i^ fp^^ 
forgivB^ ^Th^t this Vgas apt owing ^f^^cpn^^ 
ceit arid: yianjty, qt a fulnefg of .hinaf^lf (^^ 
frailty Whieh lias bf^^n impujted tQ >},cj lel"^ 
m^n-than Shakfp^re^qd Jqnfo^)^^s.plear* 
fcofn Jieoce ; bec^ufp ihe left hi$ WQ^lj^^p.^tJ^e 
|?ritiiuc». ijifpofej; pf . hi^ : friends, w};xq^^^mQ{JL 
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irigmcnxsiQmx&xtcs, h^ even. cojirte4 af^^ f?^^ 
cited; fubmitting to their^animadverfipns^ 
and the freedom they took witlj them, with 
an riirirefravcd and .prudc;^t reiignatipn. 

' I have fcen flcctches and rough drauglits 
of fome* poems he defigaed, fet ov^t a»alyv 
ticailyi wherein the fable, flrudure, anid 
connexion, the images^ irwridents, moraU 
epifode6, jaad a great variety of ornaments, 
were fo^ finely laid out, &> well fitted tp the 
rules of art, and fquared £0 exactly to the 
preceidfents of the ancfents, that I have often 
looked on tlie|e poetical elements with the 
fame concern, with which curious men are 
afFefted at the fight qf the mpft entertaining 
remains - and ruins of an antique . fi:gure . of 
buiWing. Thofe fragments of the learafedi; 
which fbme-menhave.faeenfo. proud of their . 
paitis in callefting, are ufelefs raritifes, Hvith- 
oUt for^ and without i life, when, compared 
with thife cjnbryo^s, which wanted not fpir 
rit endugh to preferve them ; fo that T can- 
not" help thinking, that, if fome of them, 
were to cpme abroad, they would b* as highly 
valued by the poet^, as the iketches of Julio 
jmd Titian are by the painters j though 
' 0^4 there 
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^ there is nothing in them but % fine ontr 
lines, as to the ckfign and proportion. 

It muft be confefled, that Mr. ,Smith hadi 
fome defefts in his condud, which thoiie 
are moft apt to remember whoiomld isii* 
tate him in xii^thing elfe.. His freodpoi 
with himfclf drew fevereraqknowlfldgepQfif^ 
from him than all ,the maliee^ hft^ifivw pw* 
yoked was capable of advancing,, ^^4ie 
did not fcruple ta give ev^n bisf<Jni«foiH^ 
tunes the hard name of fault; $, but if? Mm 
world had half his good-nature^ all the 
fhady parts would be entirely ftruck out q( 
his chara<5ter. 

A nxan, who, under poverSty, c^l^it^e^i 
and diiappointments, could m^ejo manx 
friends, and thofe £b truly yaluable> muA 
have juft and noble ideas of the p^Q^ Q$ 
friendihip, iii the fiiccefs of ^hi<^h CQffr 
fifted the greateft, if not the Qnly, h|Lppi[(^i^ 
of his life. He knew very w?fl ,wl»t w^^ 
due to his birth, tljpu^h Fortune, tkteyf hm 
fliort of it in every other circumft?®q5 of 
life. He avoided noaking aoy, ^ougl^ per^ 
haps reafonable, complaints Qf her <Jifpenjrar 

tions, 
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tions/ttftdcr*vhich he 4iad honour fenbygh 
to be eaSyi without touthing the favcnirs fhe 
fiuog in hi$ way when offered to him at the 
price of a more durable reputation. He 
took care to hare no dealings with man-r 
kind^ in which he could not be juft ; and he 
defired to he at no other expence in his pre- 
teofiona than thatof intrinfick merit, which 
yras the oi^y burthen and reproach he ever 
)>fQught upda his friendsv He could &y, 
a$^ Ijbmce did of himself, what I nfever yet 
^W tranflatedj ^ ' *' 

^ ff — Meo fUn? p?^vper in,g?re/* . vh.l 

At his coming to town, no man was mo^e- 
furrounded by all thofe^who really had^^or 
j)retendetf^to"wit, "br nibre 'courted by \hq 
great^men, who had theii a power 'and. op- 
^6Vtuniry of encouraging arts and fciehces, 
aroj^gave proo^fs of tlieir fondnefs fox the, 
pdiiicl 6f .Platron lA many inftances, which 
Win'^fer'^be remembered to, their gtory, 
Mr. Smith's character grew upon his friends 
by ^intimacy, and butwerit the flrongeft pre- 
poflefflons, which had been conceived in his 
favour. Whatever quarrel a few four crea- 
tureisv whofe obfcurity ' is their happinefs, 

may 
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n9fty,:^offibly have to the age y yet amidftri«t£ 
ftudied negleiSt, and total difufe of all tkofe: 
ceremonial attendances, fafhionable equip- 
l]|eo[ts,and external recommendations, which 
are. :thQ,ught neceflary introdui9:ion§ into the-* 
grdnde monde^ this gentleman was fo hgpf^;, 
a$ ftill to plcafe ; and whilft th? richji^the^/ 
gfiy, the noble, and honourable^ ^w hoytfri 
ranth he excelled in wit and learning, .thc)^ 
eajRljl^ forgave him all other differetiqes,>. 
H^ijce it was.thgt hath his aequaintac^- 
agd .retirements we^e his own iree.cho^e,i: 
^5^|iat Mr. Prior obferye§^ upon fai very. gr^e^t; 
ctera/cjter, wa§ true-qf: him ^ th^t moji ofAii 
fnultt k'otighi tbeir £>;cufe. with th^tA, . ^ <v 

::■ v.j^: .. i ^ .. ;}^ • .. -i.!. 

- ^jhofQ >vhQ blaJined him mofi;, i underilood 
hirti- 1?^,: it being the cuftom of thsvulgac. 
to charge an excefs upon the moft complai-- 
laj^t, ajid to form a chara^er by the morals 
of-1^ few, who have. fopief:ime8-';fpoi]ied:an 
hotur or two in good company. Where' 
onl;^ fortune is. wanting to make & great 
name^ that fingle; exception caa iicwr pafe, 
upon the beft judges a;n^ moft eg^uitabJe ob-^ 
ferver?? pf piankind:-; and. when -the^ tiqiq . 
coiKkei?/for. the. »»rid,tQfpare their pit^, v^oi 

unu 7 mav 
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'^Sfc^'fe# y^ati before his <leatb, helssid* 
cft^g^^hifiifelf in 'feveral confiderabk 'lii^ 
<it!rt9k4^gi r in all which he had prepiredthe: 
Mftjtld- tb e?cp*a mighty things froim him;^ I ^ 
KiK^'il!S6hf abbat ten ^fheefs of his 1^hgB(k: 
jPC*'i&r/^*#&ich exceeded ahf thing of that 
kiAd I'fcdilld evei^ hope for- in otfr own hk^r 
gtl'age^' ' ^ fB|c>had^ drkwn cJUt ^the plan of t^. 
tr^djf/lof^ ihe Lady Jme Gr^^,' - and hiaA 
gdiiethrou^ <ieyeriil fctiies of it. 'But lie'' 
coiild HQt' Well have bequeathed that work 
to better hands than where, I hear, it is at 
prefent lodged ; and the bare mention of 
twa fu;^' xiapg^e? may juftify the larg^ft'eSc- 
pe^tionsi and« is fufficient to^ make ' ^kia 
town an* agreeable invitation. r ^ : 

I- .(f^ '^1— • . ^ .. . 

.His jgpeateftand nobleft undertaking was 
Long^is, He had fjniflied an entire tranf-^ 
lalion;of the Sublime^ which he fent to the 
revepend Mr. Richard- Parker, a friend .of 
hirS,fJatb of Merton College, an exad critick 
ip the Greek tongue, from whom, it came tQ 
py hands. The French verfion of Mon** 

fieur 
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fieur Bcileau, though truly valuable, was |ai< 
fhort of it. He propofed a large addition td 
this work, of notes and qbfervations of his 
dwn^ with an entire fyftcm of the Art of 
Poetry, in three books,* undo: the titles of 
^Bought, DiSiioHy and Figure. I law the hit- 
of thefe perfeft, and in a fair copy, in whick 
he ihewed prodigious ^udgemient and read- 
ing; and particularly had reformed the Artof 
Rhetorick,.by reducing that vaft and confufed 
l^ap of terms, with which a long fucceffioa 
of pedants had encumbered the wo^Id, to a 
wry narrow compafs, comprehending all that ' 
wa» vifeful and ornamental in poetry. Under 
each head and chapter, be intended to imk« 
remarks upon all the ancients and modernsi 
the Greek, Latin, Englifh, French, Spanift, 
and Italian poets, and to note their feveral 
beauties and defedts-, 

What remains of his works is left, as |am 
informed, in the hands of men of worth and 
judgement, who loved him. It cannot b^ 
fuppofedthcy would fupprefs any thing that 
wa» his, but out of refpeft to his memory, 
jmd for want of proper hands to finifli wha^ 
jfogpeat ^genius had begun, 

§vcS 
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§UCH is the declamation of Oldif- 
worth, written while his admiration was yet 
frefh, and his kindnefs warm ; and therefore 
fuch as, mthout any criminal purpafe of 
deceiving, flicws a ftrong defire to make the 
moft of all favourable truth. I cannot 
much commend the performance. The 
praifc is often indiftindl, and the fentenceS 
are loaded with words of more pomp than 
nfe. There is little however that can be 
contradidted, even when a plainer tale comes 
to be told- 
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. B P M U N D N E A L^ known by ^hc 

aame-of Smithy was born atiHa^mUey^^the 
feat of the Lechmeres, in Wordefterfliird. 
The year of his birth is uncertain, 

/. ,. •. : . -^ [:^ -i iV 

]ge w^s educated at Weftminftclri wit tis 
known to have, been the practice .of :]pr*. 
j^ufby to detain thofe youths tlodgi^t fdhiopl, 
-^f whom he h^ formed the highpft^cxpdaa* 
tx^QS. Smith took .his.Ma;fteria dfgiecKWi 
the_8th of July; 1696 : he; thfiuefprefiw^s 
probftbly admitted into ^ the • ulaiverfi tjf.'jfti 
J 68911 when we may^fuppoKeohiih twenty 
years old*-. ..nj -rrt ^^ • ^i •^p, wq .:!' /'■ 

H>s.]repUjtation:f0r literatt^reki hiriedllege 
was fuch as has been told ; but the indecency 
and liceritiotifhefs 6f liis'behavioW^Urc^ upon 

him, Dec . 24> ^ 0^4*! "^^^^ ^^ T^^Xt^^ ^"^^ 
Batchelor, a pub^Ick admonitipn, entered 
upon record, in order to his expulfion. Of 
this reproof th(^ efk^ is nof knor^;^* jHe 
wa§ probably lefs rjptorious. , J^t^^^i^i^f^s 
\5re all know, much.will be fotgiy?n tp lite- 
rary merit J. and. of ihat he. hadj^x^jJbi|edjfuf- 
ficient evidence by his excellent ode on the 
' death 



death of the great Orientalift, Dr. Ppcock, 
who •^' died'* ill 1 691, and Miofe'|ii^aift Siuft 
hsevc been Written by Smith when b*n had 
been yet but two years in the univcrfftyr ■ 



This ode, which clofed the fecond volume 
©f the Mufa Anglicanay though perhaps feme 
objeiftions may be made to its Latiriity; is 
.by fkr the beft Lyrick compofition ao thlt 
Krolkdion^ nor do I know where to find i(; 
equally among the modern writer fi. It ex- 
.preflesy with great felicity^ images nM claLf- 
.fical in claflical di<3;ion : its digreflions' aifd 
^tums have been defenredly recommended 
by Trapp as models for imitation* 

;He has feveral imitatibns of Cawtcy-:^ 



;/ 
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, Veftitur hinc tot fcrmp coloriljus; ; .* ^ ; , 
, ' Quot tu, Pococki, difllmilis tui ^ , , j " 
Orator effers^ quot viciffim • ', 
fj! • ? Tcmemores cejebrare gaudentl ■ 

'-^^^I Will not comniend tHe iig^i'^ wHich 
' rnkkt^iHc- orator prif^^^ or give to 

Hdloiii^^emory and ddtgbi. I quote it,^ hb^^- 
■.iVerX^i-'^nimitatioh lines;' ' • ' 

dl.:^h SO^ 
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^ So many languages he had in ftotc^ 
That only Fame fliall fpeak of him in more. 

The fimile, by Which an old maii^ retain*^ 
ing the fire of his youth, is compared to 
^tna flaming through the fndw, which 
Smith has ufed with great pomp^ is ilolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the la^ 
hour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to t^ke his degree of Mafter 
df Arts July 8, 1696- Of the exercife* 
whiiih he per Formed on that occiafion, I have 

mi l^eard any thing memorable. -^ 

-.--A ■' ' • 

: iAs his years advanced^ he advanced- in re« 
putatsOB^:: for he continued to n^tivate hi« 
miiui;:thdiigh he dkl not amseild his ifregu^ 
ladtiK^ bjr which he gave fo mvabh <^enc«^' 
that; Apcil 14, 1700, the Dean aad Chap- 
ter declared *^ the place of Mr^ Smith 
** void, he having been conviifted of riotous 
** mifbehaviour in the houfe of Mrl Cole an 
*! J apothecary; but it viras referred to the 
*^ Bean when and upon what o'cca&on tli6 
*' fentence {hould be put in executioil/* 

Thus 



*f hiis tenderly was he treated : the go- 
vernors of his colleg6 eould hardly keep 
him, and yet wifhed that he would not force 
them to drive him away* 

Some time afterwards h6 affumed an ap- 
pearance of decency ; in his own phrafe^ he 
Hvbitened himfelf, hating a defire to obtain 
the cenforfhip^ an office of honour and fome 
profit in the college ; but when the election 
eame, the preference was given to Mra 
FoUlkesy his junior ; the fame> I fuppofe^ 
that joined with Freind in an edition of part 
of Demofthenes ; the cenfor is a tutor, and 
it was not thought proper to truft the fu- 
perintendance of others to a* mail who took 

fo little cafe of himfelf. 

. - - ^ ''■ 

From this fimei Smith employed his ma- 
lice and his wit againft the Dean, Dr. Al- 
drich, whom hd coriftdered as the opponent of 
his claiiiiV Of his lampoon u|)on him, I oncd 
heard a fingle line too grofs to be repeated. 

But he was ftill a genius and 1 fcholar, and 
Oxford was unwilling to lofe him : he was 
endured, with all his pranks and his vices> 

V^L. IL R irwQ 
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two years longer ; but on Dec, 20, 1705, at 
the inftance of all the canons, the fentence 
declared five years before was put in exe- 
cution. 

• . • .* 

The. execution was, I believe, filent and 
tender ; for one of bis friends, from vvhom 
I learned much of his life, appeared not to 
know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he 
aflbciated himfelf with the Whigs, whether 
becaufe they were in power, or becaufe the 
Tories had expelled him, or becaufe he was 
a Whig by principle, may perhaps be doubt- 
ed. He was however carefled by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, 
and was fupported by the liberality of thofe 
who delighted in his converfation. 

There was once a defign hinted at by Oldif- 
worth, to have made him ufeful. One even- 
ing, as he was fitting with a friend at a ta- 
^ vern, he was called down by the waiter ; and, 
having ftaid fome time below, came up 
thoughtful. After a paufe, faid he to hi« 
friend, " He that wanted me below was Ad- 
♦* difon, whofe bufinefs was to tell me^ that 
JO ' ^'' aHif- 
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^*:a Hiftory of the Revolution was intended, 
^f and to propofe that I Ihould undertake it. 
If Ijfeid, what fhall I do with the charader of 
** lord Sunderland? and Addifon immedi-, 
** ately returned. When, Rag, were you 
*/ drunk laft ? and went away." 

Captain jR^/^ was a name which he got at 
Oxford by his negligence of drefs. 

This ftory I heard from the late Mr. Clark 
of, Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by 
the friend of Smith. 

Such fcruple§ might debar him from fomc 
profitable employments ; but as they could 
not deprive him of any real efteem, they left 
him many friends -, and no man was ever bet- 
ter introduced to the theatre 'than he, who, 
in that vidlent conflid of parties, had a Pro- 
logue and Epilogue from the firft wits on 
either fide. • , 

But learning and nature will now and then 

take different courfes. His play pleafed the 

c jcriticks, and the criticks only. It was, as 

Addifon has recorded, hardly heard the third 

- night. Smith had indeed trufted eptirely tp 

R 2 his 
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his m&nt ; had enfured na band of apiplaadr 
crs, tmt ujfed any artifice to force f«ccef8, ^nd 
found that, naked excelklKe wa^ not fiUfi^. 
eient for its owa fupport. 
A. 

The play, however, was brought liy LrinCof, 
who advanced the price from fifty guineas, the 
current rate, to fixty; and Halifax, the gene- 
ral patron> accepted the dedications Sratith's 
indolence kept him from writing the dedica- 
tion, till Lintot, after fruitlefs importtittity, 
gave notice that he would pubMfli the play 
without it. Now therefore it was writtenj md 
Halifax expefted the author with his book, 
an4 had prepared to. reward him, with a pkce 
ef three hundred pounds a yesu*. Smith, % 
pride^ or caprice, or indolence,, ©r biilhfbl- 
neft, negleftcd to attend him^ though doud*- 
his warned and prefTed by hi'S friends, and at 
hift miffed his reward by not going to foJicit k. 

Addiibn has, in the SpeBatory mentioned 
the negledt of Smith*s tragedy as difgraceful 
to the nation> and imputjes it to the fondflieik 
for (Operas then prevailing. The authoritjf 
of Addifon is great ^ yet the voice of ih^. 
people, when to pleafe the people is the pur-^ 
pofe, deferves regard. In this queftion, I 

• 3. cannot 
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tSLimot but think the people in the right. 
Tfae fafelc is mythological, a ftoiy which wp 
are zccn£totacd to rejed: as folfe, and the 
manners are jfo <iiftant from our cfifm, that 
w^ know them not from fympftthy, but by 
ftudy : the ignorant do not underft;an4 the 
a<aion, the learned rejedl it as a fchooUboy's 
tale i iMredabu odL What I cannot for a 
jxiiOixient believe^ I cannot for a moment h^- 
hold with ivatxe& or anxiety. The featimjents 
thus remote from life, are removed yet further 
by the didion, which is too luxuriant and 
fplendid for dialogue, and envelopes the 
thoughts rather than difplays them. It is 
a fchoiar's play, i^ich as may plea& the.rea- 
der rather than the fpedtator f the work of 
a vigorous and elfgant mind, SKrcuftokned to 
pleafe itfelf with its own conceptions, but of 
little acquaintance with the courfe of life. 

Dennis tells, in one of his pieces, that he 
-had once a defign to have written the tra- 
gedy of Pi&^^^/r/? ^ but was convinced that, th? 
action was too mythological. 

In 1709, a year after the eichibkicm of 
Pbadra^ died John Philips, the friend and 
fellpw-coUegian of Smith, who, on that oc- 

R 3 cafion> 
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cafion, wrote a poem, which juftice- muft 
place among the beft elegies which our lan- 
guage can fhew, an elegant mixture of fondr- 
nefs and admiration, of dignity and foftnefs. 
There ^re fome paffages too ludicrous ; but 
every human performance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his 
- friends to purchafe for a guinea ; and, as his 
'acquaintance was numerous, it was a very 
profitably poem, 

Of his Pindar J mentioned by Oldifworth, 

I have never otherwife heard. His-L^ngmus he 

-intended to accompany with fonie illuftra^- 

tions, and had feled:ed his inftances of the 

falfe Sublime from the works of Blackmore; 

He refolved to try again the fortune of the 
Stage, with the ftory of Lady Jane Grey. It 
•is not unlikely that his experience of the in- 

. effiqagy and incredibility of a mythological 
tale, might determine him to choofe an 
adtion from Englifh Hiftory, at no great 
diftance from our own times, which was to 
lend in a real event, produced by the Qpera- 

, ^ipn of known charafters, 

A fybjcia 
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A fubjed will not eafily occur that can 
give more opportunities of informing the 
underftanding, for which Smith was un- 
g^ueftionably qualified, or for moving^ the 
paflions, in which 1 fufpedt him to have 
had lefs power. 

Having formed his plan, and coUefted 
materials, he declared that a, few months 
would complete his defign ; and, that he 
might purfue hia work with lef§ frequent 
avocations^ he was, in June 17 10, invited by 
Mr. George Ducket to his houfe at Gartham' 
in Wiltfliire. Here he found fuch oppor- 
tunities of .indulgence as did not much for- 
ward his ftudies, and particularly fome ftrong 
' ale, too delicious to be refifted. He qat and 
drank till he found himfelf plethorick; and 
then, refolving to eafe himfelf by evacuatipn, 
he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbour- 
hood a prefcription of a purge fo forcible, 
that the apothecary thought it his duty 
to delay it till he had given notice of its 
clanger. Smith, not pleaied with the contta- 
didtion of a fhopman, and boaftful of his 
own knowledge, treated the notice with rude 
contempt, and fwallowed his own medicine^ 
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which, jn July 17 lo, brought him to the 
grave. He was buried at Gartham, 

Many years afterwards. Ducket commu-' 
picated to Oldmixoji the hiftorian, an ac-r 
count, pretended to have been received from 
3mith, that Clarendon's Hiftory was, ia its 
publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smal* 
ridge, and Atterbury ^ and that Smith was 
employed fo forge and infert the alterations. 

Thfe ftory was publifhed triumphantly by 
Oldmixon, aind may be InppofeKi to have 
been tagetiy received : but its progref? was 
jfaon checkejl j fpr finding its w^ into thti 
Journal of Trcvoux, it fell under the eye of 
Atterbury, then an exile in France, who im^ 
mediately denied the charge, with this ttn 
markable particular, that he never in his 
whole life had once fpoken to Smith ; his 
company being, as muft be inferred, not ac- 
cepted by thole who attended tp thf ir cha-? 
rafters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently 
refuted by Dr^ Burton of Eaton ; a manemi-r 
fient for literature, and, though not of the 
jfame party with Aldrich and Atterbury, top 

ftudiou5 
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ftitdiotiB of truth to leave them bufthened' 
with a falfe charge. The teftimonies whicfe 
Jie hgs coUefted, have convinced mankind 
that either Smith or Ducket were guilty o£ 
wUful and malicious falfehood. 

Thj6 cpntroycrfy brought into view thofe 
parts of Smithes life, which with more ho- 
nour to his napie might have been con- 
pealedr ' 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. Hp 
was a j»^n of fuch eftimation among his com- ' 
paniojjs, that the cafual cenfures or praifes 
which he dropped in converfation were con- 
fidered, like thofe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
preferyation, 

He had great readincfs and exadtnefs of 
priticifm, and by a curfory glance over a new 
pompofition would exaftly tell all its faults 
gnd beauties. , 

He was remarkable for the power of read- 
ing with great rapidity, and of retaining with 
great fidelity what he fo eafily coUefted. 
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He therefore always knew what the pre- 
Tent queftion required; arid when his friends 
jexpreffed their wonder at his acquifitions; 
ihade in a ftate of apparent negligence and 
drunkennefs/he never difcovered his houri 
of reading or method of ftudy, but involved 
himfelf in affeded filerice, and fed his own 
vanity with their adriiiration and conjedures. 

One pradtice he had, which was eafily ob- 
served : if any thought or image was pre- 
Tented to his mind, that he could ufe or 
improve, he did not fufFer it to be loft; hni, 
amidft the jollity of a tavern, or in the 
warmth of converfation, very diligently com- 
mitted it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two 
quires of hints for his new tragedy ; of which 
Rowe, when they were put into his hands, 
could make, as he fays, very little ufe, but 
which the coUedlor confidered as a valuable 
ftock of material^. 

When he came to London, his way of 
life connedted him with the licentious and 
dilTolute ; and he affedted the airs and gaiety 

of 
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.of a man of pleafure; but his -drefs was" ai- 
rways deficient : fcholaftick cloudinefe ilil| 
hung about him^ and his merriment was fur? 

to produce the fcprn of his companions^ 

* . • '* 

With all his careleffnefs, and all his 
vices, he was one of the murmurers at For*. 

.tune ; and wondered why he was fuifered to 
be poor, when Addifon was carefTed and 
preferred : nor would a very little have con- 

t tented him ; for he eftiniated his wants at lix 

^hundred pounds a year, 

In his courfe of reading it was particular, 
that he had diligently perufed> and accurate*- 
ly remembered, the old romances of knight 
errantry. 

He had a high opinion ofhis own merit, 
^d fomething contemptuous in his treat- 
ment of thofe whom he confidered as not 
qualified to oppofe or contradidl hirn. He 
had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be fup*- 
pofed that he had great merit, who could 
obtain to the fame play a prologue from Ad- 
difon,, an4 an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
' could have at once the patronage of Halifaar, 
^d the praife of Oldifworth^ 

For 
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For the power of communicating thcfc 
miiiutc memorials, I am indebted to my 
<:onverfation with Gilbert Walmfley, late re- 
gifter of the ecclefiaftical court of Litchfield, 
who was acquainvted both with Sniith and 
packet ; and declared^ that, if the tde con- 
iccf fting Clarendon were forged, he fhould 
(nfpcA Ducket of the falfeh<Jod;y&r jR^^ was 
M man ^f grtat veracity • 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented to 
my mind, let me indulge myfelf in the re- 
membrance. I knew him very e^rly y he 
m^ o»e of the firft friends that literature 
jpC'Ocared ^9ae> and I hope that at leaft my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only 
|iat a boy ^ yet he never received my notions 
^idi ccm tempt, He was a Whig, with «dl 
d^ yiruiecice and maleyolenpe of his party ; 
5lt6t diflferenc-e of opinion did not keep us 
^|>art. I 'honoured him, and he endured 
me. 

He had mingled with the gay world, 
without exemption from its vices or its follies, 

' but 
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but liad never negkdled the cultivatioii of 
his mind ; his belief of Revelation was un- 
fhaken; his learning preferved his princi- 
ples; he grev^ firft regular, and then pious. 

His ftudics had been fo various, that I anai 
not able to nanae a man of equal knowledge. 
IBs acquaintance with books was great ; and 
what he did not immediately know, he could 
at leift tell where to find. Such was his am- 
plitude of learning, and fuch his copioulh6f$ 
of communication, that it may be doubte4 
whether a day now pafles in which I hav^ 
not fome advantage from his friendfhip. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chear- 
ful and inftruftive hours, with companions 
fuch as are not often found i with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has glad- 
dened life; with Dr. James, whofe flcill id 
phyfick will be long remembered ; and 
with David Garrick, whom I hoped to havp 
gratified with this character of our commoa 
friend : but what are the hopes of man!^ E 
am difapppinted by that ftroke of death,, 
which has eclipfed the gaiety of nations, and 
impoveriihed the publick ftock of harmlefs 
pleafure. 

In 
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"In the Library at Oxford is the foliowihg 
ludicrous Analyfis of Pocockius : 



\ EX'AUTOGRAPHO. 

^ [Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry-] >; 

O PU S C ULU M hoc, Halberdarie ab- 
jpliffime, in lucem proferre haftenus diftulir 
judicii tui acumqn fubveritus magis quam 
bip'ennis. Tandem aliquando Oden hanc 
ad te mitto fublimem, teneram, flebilem, 
iuavem, qualem demum divinus (fi Mufis 
Vacaret) fcripfiffet Gaftrellus : adeo fcilicet 
fublimem ut inter legendum dormire, adeo 
flebilem ut ridere velis. Cuju's elegantiam 
ut melius infpicias, verfuum ordinem & nia- 
Tteriam breviter referani. i"""* verfus de 
'duobus praeliis decantatis. 2^^' & 3"' de Lo- 
tharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, pon- 
to, hoftib\is, & Afia. 4'"* & 5"' de'catenis, 
fudibus, uncis, draconibus, tigribus & cro- 
codilis. ^ 6", 7^, 8", 9", de Goniorrha, 'dt 
Babylone, Babele, & quodam domi fuse pe- 
fegrino, 16"', aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 
11^ 12^", de Syria, Solyma. 13^ 14", de 
Hofea, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde 
fene. 15"*, 16", deiEtna-& quomodoiEtna 

Pocockio 
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Pocockio fit valde fimilis. 17"*, 18'", de 
tuba, aftro, umbra, flammis, rqtis, Pocockio 
non neglefto. Caetera de Chriftianis, Otto- 
manis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & graviflima 
' agrorum melancholia.; de Caefare Flacco^,: 
Neftore, & miferando j uvenis cuj ufdam floren- 
tiffimi fato, anno astatis fuae centefimo prae- 
mature abrepti. . Quae omnia cum accurate 
expenderis, necefle eft ut Oden hanc meam 
admiranda plane varietatc conftare fatearis. 
Subito ad Batavos proficifcor lauro ab illis 
donandus. Prius vero.Pembrochienfes voco 
ad certamen Poeticum. Vale. 

Illuftriflima tua deofculor crura. . 

E. SMITHi 
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OF Mr. RiCriARD DUKE I cart 
find few memorials i He was bred 
at Weftmmftcr and Cambridge ; and Jacob 
relates, that he was fome time tutor to the 
duke of Richmond* 

Hcap^pears from hisf writings to hiaVe beeri 
ilot ill qualified for' poetical compositions ^ 
' and being confcious of his powers,, when he 
left the univerfity he enlifted himfelf among 
the wits* He was the familiar friend of 
Otway ; *nd was engaged j among other po- 
pular names, in the tranflations of Orid ' 
and Juv6nal. In his Review, though un- 

finiihed^ 
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£nhhed, are fpme vigorous lines. His poems 
are not beldw mediocrity ; nor have I found 
much in them to be praifed. 

With the Wit^e fccms to have ihared thf 
diflblutenefs of the times ; for fome of his 
<:ompofitions are fuch as he muft have r^r 
vicvsred with deteftation in his later days, 
when he publifhed thofe Serrpons which 
FeltoH has copimendedt 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifli young 
men, he rather talked than lived vicioufly, 
in an age when he that would be thought a 
Wit . was afraid to fay his prayers i and 
whatever might have been bad in the firll 
part of his life, was furely condemned and . 
reformed by his better judgment, ^ 

In 1683, being then mafter of arts* and 
fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge^ he- 
wrote a poem on the marriage of the Lady 
Anne with George Princ? pf Penmark, 

He took orders ; ^nd being made prebcn^, 

^ary of Oloucefter, became a prodlor in 

Vol. n. S Qpnyocation 
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ponvQcMoii for tl^t churchy and ch^^^bdo t(^ 
jplgecn Anne. 

^ In 17 IP, be was prefpnte4 by tbe biihop 
^-Wiflchdlfir-tQ the wcald^ Hying of Wiu 
pcy ill Oxfordftiirc^ lyfaicb be enjoyed buf 
ft few months. On February 10^ i7ip-n> 
having returned from an en^rtaimnfeiH^ be 
Was found dead the next morning. |{)( 
^eatb is mentioned in Swift's Joufi|iIt 
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WILLIAM KING W« born in Lon- 
don in 1663 ; the f6n of Eickiel 
King, a gentleman. He was allied* to the 
family of Clarendon. 

From Weftminfter-fchool, where he Was 
a fcholar on title foundation utfder the care 
of Dr. Bulby, he was at eighteen elefted to 
Chrift-church, in 1681 ; where he is faid to 
have profecuted his ftudies with fo much 
inteftfenefs and adtivity, that, before he was 
eight years ftanding, he had read' over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two thoufand 
odd hundred books andmanilfcripts. The 

S « books 
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books were certainly not very long, thfc 
manufcripts not very difficult, nor thc^ re- 
marks very large; for the calculator will 
find that he difpatched feven a-day, for every 
ifay of hiS""Stght year^, with a reninahlt thkt' 
more than fatisfies moft other ftudentsi He 
took his degree in the moft expenfive tnan- 
ner, as a grand compounder \ whence it is 
inferred that he inherited a confiderable 
fortune. 

In 1688, the fame year in which he was 
made mafter of arts, he publilhed a confu- 
tation of , Vari^las*s account of WicliiFe\; 
and, epgagir^g in the ftudy of the Civil 
' Law, becarh^ Hodtpr in 1692, and was* ad- 
mitted advocate af Dodtors Commons. 

He had Already made Tome tranflations 

from the French, and written fome humor-p 

bus aiid fatirical pieces; whcHi. in 169,4, 

^.Moleiworth publifhed his Account of Den-^ 

mari, in which he treats the Danes and tKeir 

monarch^ with' great contempt; and takes 

the opportunity of infinuating .thofe wild 

principles, by which he fuppofes liberty to 

" be'eftabtifhed^ and by which his adverfarics 

'^ ^," " .. . ... ...... TufpeiSt 
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iiifpcft .that, aU fubordinalion and govern- 
ment is endangered. 

. This book offended prince George; and 
.tbei . Jyf«im(h , minifter prefented a mqnaori^^l 
againll it. The principles of its author did 
nat pleafe Dr. King, and therefore he under- 
took to confute part, and laugh at the reft. 
The controverfy is now forgotten; and books 
of this kind feldom live long, when intereft 
and jefentment have ceafed. 

In 1697 he mingled in the controverfy 
between Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of 
thbfe who tried what Wit could perform in 
oppolition to Learning, on a queftion which 
.Learning only could decide. 

In 1699 was publifhed by^him A Journey 
to London, after the methcp of ^r. Martin 
JLtjfer, who had publifhed Ji Jpumey to 
Paris. And in 1700 he fatirifed thc^Royal 
Society, at leaft Sir Hans Shane their prefi- 
dent, in two dialogues, intituled ^he TCranf- 
aSiioneer. 

Though he Was ^, regular a4yippate in the 
courts of civil and canon iaw> h^e did not 
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love his profcffion, nor indeed any feiftd;'t)f 
bufinefs which interrupted bis voluptuary 
dreams, or forced him to roufe from that in-- 
dulgencie in which only he could find de- 
light. His reputation as a civilian was yet 
niaintained by his judgements in the courts 
of Delegates, and raifed very high by the 
addrefs arid knowledge which' he difcovercd, 
in 1700, when he defended the earFof An- 
glefea againft his lady, afterwards dutchefs 
of Buckinghamihire, who fued for a di- 
vorce, and obtained it. 

The expellee of his pleafures, and negleft 
of bufinefs; had now leffened his revenues ; 
'and he was wflling to accept of a fettlement 
in Ireland, wheffe, about 1702, he was made 
judge of the admiralty, commiffioner of the 
prizes^ keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
tower, arid ykaf -general to 'Dr. Marfh the 
primate. - 

But it is vain to put wealth within the 
reach of him who will not ft retch out his 
hand to take it. King foon found a friend 
as. idle and thoughtlefs as himfelf, in VptoUy 
one; of the judges, who had a pleafant houfe 
called." Mouhtowri^ near Dublin, fb which 
' '• ' ^ _ King 
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Here he wrote Mulij^-^MQinto^n^ ^ 
poem; by whicH, though fanciful readers! 
m the pri4c (rfiigaoity h^i^^ gitrea it a po- 
tttical ijatecpinetation, was mtmt {jCigin^Ijf 
no cnore thao it eKprei&d, as . ti livas. 4i<3:ate(| 
oiily;b|r dfieamtfaor'a del%hl; ia th«><|4i&t9£ 

. lir fif d8i ^htiulbrd Wharkhi \i^9 S&nt t)9 
gc^opfi: Iteland^ 'Kiiig'irttirQed to Xondon^ 
With his poVerty, hii idlcriefs, and ti« wit 5 

. and piiblifhed fome eflays called TJjeful!tranf^ 
uBions. ^ Hi^ f^dy^g^ *?- ^Ap 1^4 of Qc^^mai 

. ' is pattkvlarly cbmmcndc^c H>e thefi w^0i^ 
thc^ Art cf'^Xitv^i » poem temdrk^ble^ nojtr 
xidthftanding its titie^ fpf purity of ftntir- 
tneM; >and in 1769 ibfiitated Hora€;e in tm 
Art^ ^Cq^ke^ji i^hieh he piublMhcd^ with 
^iil& ktteird tcr;D^, LiikiPj 

Ift i^to he ippdared> a«( a Iotct of th^ 
■Cbiw^^h, on the M.% of Sachewreil ; and w^s 
fti^poi&d to have eonciliTed at k^ in the 
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he beftowed f6me ftriAures uponilEhrtt^>M^ 
net's adulatory fermon at the funeral of the 
dttkfOrDdiroiiflihDCi..: »'.^ ?)r;n//.,v:r: mnO 

'The Htjiory^ff Hm' HmtienfGod^, Mi h^ok 
korApbM for ibkbote, twas urtiitten by htm 
til 1714 /» flr^ie;>«^Qrfcib|jfefiil|f„Vttt mi^t 
have beeiijp^odutejd ' wit^ont the^powers of 
Kin|;. ' ' The fanie year he pufaliflied Rtffinus^ 
an hiftofical eflay, and a poem^ intended, to 
difpoifc thelKition /to think'os He thdught 
of the duke of Marlborough and his ad<^ 
hcrents/' -^ • ■ ' ^ ^•: - •.- ;•;% -. .. 

In' 171 X, cortipetcncc, if not plenty >:Wa$ 
again put into his power, . He-was^ without 
the^trduble of attendance^ or the xnortifisa*^ 
tion of a reqneft, made gazetteer. Swifts 
Freind, Prior, smd other men of the iame 
|)affy, brought him th^ key of thegazcitteer's 
office. He was now again placoi ia. a^jiro-- 
fi table employment^ and again threw the. bfir 
nefit z^tnj. An K& of Infolvency made his 
biifinefs at that time particularly, trouble-* 
fome^ and he would not wait till hurry 
5 fhould 






One o€ his amtiiements at<Lanib<thy wi^tt 
he redded^ was to mortify Dr. Tcnnifott, the 
»'chbiihop> by a pftblick feftivity^ onithe 
AiFrender eB Dunlcirk to Hill ; an event-with 
trbi^h Tehniibii's political bigotry did tiot 
fuffer' fiim td be delighted. King^was re-u 
folded to ^ounteradt his fullennefs^ and at the 
expence of a lew barrels of ale iilkd the 

neighbourhood with hondft merriment. 

i • ■ ■ -. 

In the Autumn of 171 2 his health declin* 
cd; he grew weaker by degrees,' and died on 
Chriftmas-iday. Though his life had not 
i^ceii. without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and orthodox, and his.de^th was 
j)ious. . 

After this relation^iit will be naturally 
-fiippofcd that his pownsi were rather thp 
^amu&ments of idlenefs than efforts of ftudy ; 
that-'. he. endeavoured, rather to divert *th^a 
^^feftonifhi tkit his thoughts ifeldpm afpired 
>-^" n .... ,•'. t ,^ ., , •, . , to 
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god H» ktifi^^^km\Fmt;k6:AiMmd yfhH. ht 
defired. His purpofe is to be.Q)er'f^f..b^t 
perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be 

OpiniiOOS* • i /' > i .n;c.; -..,v ..,.,. • . 
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THOMAS SPRAT was born in 
1636, at Tallaton in Deyonfliire, the 
fon of a clergyman ; and having been edu- 
cated, as he tells of himfelfi not at Weft- 
minfter or Eaton, but at a little fchool by 
the churchyard fide, became a commoner of 
Wadham College in Oxford in 1651 ; atid, 
being chofen fcholar next year, proceeded 
through the ufual academical courfe, and iix 
1657 became mafter of arts. He obtained a 
fellowihip, and commenced ppet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver 
I was publifhed, with thofe of Dryden and 

Waller. 
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Waller. In his dedication to Dr. Wilkins 

he appears a very willing aljd libcf al enco- 

miaft, both of the living and the dead. H* 

^implores his patron's excufe of his yerfes, 

both as falling fo infinitety below the full and 

fublime genius of that excellent poet who made 

this way of writing free of our nation^ and 

htmgfo little equal and proportioned to the re^ 

nown of the prince on whom they were written ; 

fuch great anions and lives deferring to be the 

fubjeSi of the nobleft pens and mojl divine phan- 

fes. He proceeds : Having fo long experienced 

your care and indulgence ^ and been formed^ as it 

were^ ^by your own bands ymt to entitle you to 

any^ thing which my meannefs produces ^ would 

be not only injufticcy but facrilegCn 

, He publifhed the fame year a poem on the 
J^lague of _ Athens % a fubjed: of. which it is 
not eafy to Jfay what pould recommend it. 
To thefe he added afterwards a .poem on Mr. 
Cowley's death. 

., After the Reiloration he took orders, and 
by Cowlpy's recommendation was made chap- 
laiij to tjje.puke of Buckingham, whom he 

-''*'" . ' is 
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is faid to have helped in writing the it^ 
bearfal. He was likewife chaplain to the 
king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at 
whofe houfe began thofe philofophical con- 
ferences and enquiries, which in time pro- 
duced the Royal Society, he was cohfequent- 
ly engaged in the fame ftudies, and became 
one of the fellows ; and when, after their 
incorporation, fomething feemed neceflary to 
reconcile the publick to the new inftitution, 
he undertook to write its hiftory, which he 
publifhed in 1667. This is one of the few 
books which fele<5lion of fentiment and ele- 
gance of didlion have been able to prefer ve', 
though written upon a fubjedt flux and traij- 
fitory. The Hiftory of the Royal Society is 
now read, not with the wifh to know what 
they were then doing, but how their tranf-^ 
aftionis are exhibited by Sprat. 

In the next year he publifhed Obfervations 
m Sorbieres Voyage into England^ in a Letter 
to Mfy Wren. This is a work not ill per- 
formed ; but perhaps rewarded with at Icaft 
it^ full proportion of praife* 

In 
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in 1668 he publifhed Cowley's Latin 
poems, and prefixed in Laitin the Li^ of 
the Author; which he afterwards amplified, 
and placed before Cowley's Englifh works, 
Which were by will committed to his care. 

fecclefiaftlcal benefices now fell fail upon 
Jhini. In 1668 he became a prebendary of 
Weftminfter, and had afterwards the church 
of St, Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. 
He was in 1680 ma$le canon of Windfbr, 
in 1683 dean of Weftminiler, and in 1684 
biihop of Rochefter* 

The Court haying thus a claim to his di- 
ligence and gratitude, )ie was required to 
write the Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot ; and 
^1685 publifhed A true Account and De^ 
claration of ^Joe horrid Con/piracy againfi the 
late King, his prefent Majejiy, and the pre-^ 
fent Government ', a performance which he 
thought convenient, after the Revolution, 
to extenuate ^d excufe. 

The fame year, being clerk of the clofet to 
the king, he was made dean of the chapel^, 
foyal I and the year afterwards received the 

laft 
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|aft proof of his mafter's confident, by being 
jippointpd one of th^ conunijSioners for ec- 
clefiaftical affairs. On the critical day^ 
when the Declaration diftinguifhed the true 
fons of the .church of England, he ftood 
peuter, and permitted it to be read at Weft*, 
minfter; but preflednone to violate hi« con- 
science j aad when the bifliop of London 
^as brought before thcni| gave his Voice ift 
Jiis favour. 

Thus, far he fuffey^d intereft or obedience 
%o carry hipi ; but further he refujfed td go. 
When he fpund that the powers oi the ecr 
clefij2^ical, cpnimiffipn were to be exercifed 
jiga*nft thofe who had refufed the Declara*- 
$ion, he wrote to the lords, and other cpm- 
miifionets, afprmal profeiflion of his unwil- 
Jingnefis to exercife that authority any 
longer, and. Withdrew himfelf from dbeiin,* 
After they had rfead his letter, they ad- 
1 burned for fix rpiOnths,. and fcarcely ever 
irtet after^vtsL^d3, . . 

. When king J^mes was frighted away> and 

^ fiCw govcrnniLent was to, be; fettled^ Sprat 

/5faj5 one x>f thofe who <;onfidered, in a con- 

3. ference^ 
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ferencc, the. great qucftion, whether the 
crown was vacant; and manfully fpoke in 
favour of his old maftcr. 

He complied, however, with the new efta- 

blifhmcnt, and was left unmolefted ; but in 

1692 a ftrange attack was made upon hiitn 

by one Robtrt Toung and Stephen Blackhead^ 

both men convi^ed of infamous criines, and 

both, when the fcheme was laid, prifone«: 

in Newgate. Thefe men drew up an Affoci-/ 

ati6n> in which they whofe nariies were fub- • 

fcribed declared their refolution to reftorc 

king James ; to feizc the princcfs. of Orange, 

dead or alive 5 and to be ready with thirty 

^houiknd men to meet king James when he 

ihould landi To this they put the names of • 

Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Sali(bury, arW* 

others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name Was •' 

obtained by a fiditious reqUefl, to^hi^h afl'- 

anfwer in bis awn band was defifed# His'^^ 

hand was copied fo well, thac:.he conf^flbd^ 

it- might have deceived hithfelf,- Blacks ' 

head, who had carried the letter, being fent 

again with a plaufible meiikge,- Wa^ vtr3^ . 

curious to fee the houfe, and parti^iflMlqjf^^ 

importunate to be letintotbet^ftudy; «4i«M%^- 

asii^fuppofed^ h&jdefigned^to lesv^ the AflbCp*. » 
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cia^oi»« '^li^s hovtrever was- deiikd^hinlyi 
anfi h^ ^ropt it io a fiowor»«pot in the par^ 
loun 

Young ftow laid an Information before iKe 
Privy Council ; and May 7^ 1692, the-bi-i* 
(hop was. arretted, and kept at a meflbnger'S^ 
under a ftridl guard eleven days; • ifis kouicH 
was feardbied^ and dire^ionit'were givonthat^ 
tbe*floWer*pots ihould be infpedied. The 
meifengers however milled the room: an 
which the paper was left. Bldckhcad wai«» 
fh^KCfore a t^rd ttmei and. finding hi6pft^^ 
^where he had kf t it, ferough* it awiya ' ; « 

^^hebi^ho^^ Wing been enlafged^ wns^ ^ 
oa June 4h^ i oth* and i jdi, examined ^^n^ - 
bf)ftffe, tMr Privy <3outtciJi^aod'CO!nj&« 
wilhr liis/ acQufefti Young perftled witJt 
tb^ mpft ^obdttrate impudeitcti, again^ jldid 
ftrongeft ' evidence j but the r^liition of -, 
Bla^kheJid b)^ degrees gaVev^jr; ; . Theite re4 i 
mainsiJiJtt laft .no doilbt of thef bilhop':$ «i-': 
noQence» wh(>^ with great prUdendeasld dlli«« ^ 
g€;^Gii9f icaced the |irog^e(fi^ ^nd dcttOtad Ib^: r 
chMTfi^rs 9I the, two inforih^rS:^ ^ p^u^j^ - 
li£hedisui atisoitnt of ;his owii eJcasmuttioQ^;: 
and4^i^eraaQe; wllii^^.made iii^ 

Voi. 11, T ptciS^ 
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preffion upon bim, that he cpmmemQrated 
it through life by an yearly ^ay pf tbajali.fc' 
giving. . . 

With what hope, or what infereft, the 
villains had contrived an accufation which 
they muft know themfelves utterly unable to 
prove, was never difcovered. 

After this,^ he paflSed his days in. the q^uiet 
cxercife of his fundion. When the caufe 
of Sacheverell put the pubjick in commo- 
tion, he honeftly appeared amojpig the friends 
-X)f *the church. He lived tp his feventy- 
ninth year, and died May 20, 171 3. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his me- 
Xtxory ; but he and Burnet were old rivals^ 
pn fomopublickoccafion they both preach- 
ed before the houfe of commons. There 
. prevailed in thoie days an indecent cuftom 5 
when the preacher touched any favourit? 
topick in a rnanner that delighted hi$ audi- 
ence, their approbation was exprefTed by 4 
Iqud &um^ cpntinued in proportion to their 
zeal or pleafure. When^ Burnet preached, 
part of his congregation bummed fo loudlj 
and fo lonj^,. that he- fat 4own to ^nj^^it^ 
10 • * . and 
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and rtibbed his face with his handkerchief. 
When Sprat preached, he likewife was ho- 
noured with the like animating him ; btjt 
he ftretched out His hand to the congre- 
gation, and cried, '• Peace, peace, I pray 
you, peac^/* 

This I was told in my youth by my father, . 
an ojd man, who ha,d been no carelefs ob- 
ferver of the pafEiges of thofe times; 

Burnet's fermon, fays Salmon, was re- 
markable for fedition, and Sprat's for loyal- 
ty, Burnet had the thanjcs of the houfe ; 
^ Sprat had no thanks, but a good living from 
the king ; which, he faid, was of as much 
value as the thanks of the Commons. ' 

The works of Sprat, belides his few. 
poems, are, The Hiftory of the Royal So- 
ciety, The Life of Cowley, The Anfwer to 
Sorbiere, The Hiftory of the Ryehoufe Plot, 
The Relation of his own Examinr.tion, and a 
. volume of Sermons. I have heard it ob- 
ferved, with great juftnefs, that every book 
is of a different kind, and that each has its 
diftincft and charafteriftical excellence. 

T 2 My 
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My bufinefs is only with his poemS. Me 
confidered Cowley as a model ; and fuppofed 
that as he was imitated, perfedion was ap- 
proached. Nothing therefore but Pinda-^ 
rick liberty was to Be expeScd. ^ There ' is 
in his few produAions no waht of fuch con- 
ceits as he thought excellent ; and of thofe 
our judgement may be fettled by the firft 
that appears in his praife of Cromwell, 
where he ^fays that Croniwell^s fa^e^ like 
man^ will grow white ar it grows old. 



HkhnKt. 
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HALIFAX. 



THE life of the Earl of Halifax was 
properly that of an artful and adtive 
ftatefman, employed in balancing parties, 
contriving expedients, and combating oppo- 
iition^ and expofed to the viciflitudes of ad- 
vancement and degradation : but in this 
colledtion, poetical merit is the claim to at- 
tention 5 and the account which is here to be 
expedted may properly be proportioned not 
to his influence in the ftate, but to his ran Jc 
among the writers of verfe. 

Charles Montague was born April i6, 
*l66j, ^t Horton in Northamptonfhire, the 

T 3 foil 
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fon of Mr. George Montague, a younger fon 
of the earl of Manchefter. He was educated 
firft in the coijntry^ and then removed to 
Weftminfter j where in 1677 he was chofen 
a £ing's fcholar, arid recommended himfelf 
^o Bulby by his felicity in extemporary epi^ 
grams . He contra(fled a very intimate friend- 
fhip with Mr, Stepney; and in 1682, when 
Stepney was^ elefted to Cambridge, the elec- 
tion of Mem tague being not to proceed till 
the year following, he w^as afraid left by 
being placed at Oxford he might be fepa- 
r^^ted from his companion, and therefore 
folicited to be removed to Cambridge, with, 
out waiting for the advantages of "another 
year. 

It feems indeed time to wifh for a remo- 
val j for he was already a fchool-bqy of one 
and twenty. 

His relatioi\Dr. Montague was then mafter 
of the college in which he was placed a fel- 
Jow commoner, and took him. under his par- 
ticular care. Here he commenced an ac- 
quaintance with the great Newton, which 
continued through his life, and wa$ at laft 
attefted by a legacy. 

I^ 
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Ih r6^5," hts verfes on l*ie death of kijig 
Charles made fuch impreffion on the earl 
of Dorfet, that he was invited to town> 
and introduced by that univeffal patron to 
th^ other wits. In 16871, he jmned with 
Prior in tK^ City Moufe and CoteHfry Moufe^ 
a burlefque of -Dryxlen's Hin^d^kd Psmther. 
He fi'gned the invitation to -tht Prince oF 
Orange^ 4nd fat in the coijvehtion: He 
about the fame time married the countefs 
dowager of Mahchefter> and intended to 
have taken orders i biit afterwards altering 
his purpofei he purchafed for 1500/. the 
place of one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epiftle on the 
vidtory of the Boyfie, his patron Dorfet in- 
troduced him to king William with this 
lerpreflion: ^/r, I have brought' a Moufe /^ 
wait on your Majejty, To which the king ife 
faid to have replied. You do ^eil to pui me ih 
the way of making a Man ofhith \ and ordered 
him a penfion of five hundred pounds. Thii 
ftory, however current, fefefSs to have beeA 
tnade after thfe events /Ehe -kilig's anfwet 
implied a grcater'ac^uaintancre^with our pro- 
verbial and:- faniiliar di<fli61l''lhan king Wil- 
liam could poffibly have atteintd. ^ 

T 4 In 



vln 1691, being member in the houfe of 
commons^ he argued warmly in favour of a 
}aw to grant the ailtftance of counfel in trials 
for high treafon ; and in the midft of his 
fpecch, falling into fome confufion, was for a 
while filent; but, recovering himfelf, ob- 
fervedi ** how reafonable it was to allow 
•5 counfel to men called as criminals before 
•1 a court of juftice, when it appeared how 
^* much the prefence of that affembly could 
^* difconcert one of their own body,'* 

Aft?r this he rofe fail into honours and 
employments; being made one of the com- 
miffioners of the treafury, and called to 
the privy council. In 1694, he became 
chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the next 
year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily 
compleated. In 1 696, he proje^acd the gene^ 
ralfund, and raifed the credit 6f the Ex- 
chequer; an4» after enquiry concerning a 
grant of Irifh crown-lands, it was deter- 
mined by a vote of the commons, that 
Charles Montague, efquire, JbaJ deferved bis 
Idajefiy s favour. Jn 1698, being advanced 
to the firij commiiSon of the treafury, he 
was appointed one of the regency in the 
5 king's 
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king's abfence: the next year he was made 
auditor of the Exchequer ; and the year after 
created iaron Halifax. He wa$ however \xam 
p^aiched by the commons; but the ^ticlesT 
lyere difmifTed by the lords. 

, j^% the accefiion of queen Aime he was 
difmilTed from the council ; and in the firft 
parliament of her, reign was again attacked 
by the commons^ and again efcaped by die 
pFQte^ion of the lords. In 1704, he wrote 
an anfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft oc- 
cafional <:onformity. He headed the En- 
quiry into the danger of the Church. In 
1706, he propofed and negotiated the Union 
with Scotland ; and when the elector of Ha- 
Upver received the garter, after the aft had 
palled for fccuring the Proteftant Succeffion» 
he was appointed to carry the enfigns of the 
order to the electoral court. He fat vas one 
of the judges of Sacheverell 5 but voted for a 
mild fcntence. Being now no longer in fa- 
your, Ije contrived to obtain a writ far fum-: 
moning the elc^oral prince Tta parli^unent as"^ 
duke of Cambridge, i^ p) r . t * ^*^N ' ? • 

At the queen's death l%6(War ^pointed 6tic 
pf the regents ; and at the aeceiSon of Gfcorge 

the 
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the Firft was i»ade earl of Halifax', knight 
of the gartei-vand fifft tdttimiffioner of the 
trcafiiry, with a. grant to hi« riephew of the 
rcvdrfion-^fi^he aUdllttit'fhip of the Ex- 
chequer. More was' not to be had, and this 
lie kept but a little while; for on the 19th 
<rf May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of 
his luingi%' • ' • ' 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron 
of poets; it will be readily believed that the 
w-orks would' not mifs. of celebratidii. Ad- 
difon begaii to praife hinl early, and was fol- 
lowed or accompanied by other poets ; per- 
haps by almoft all, e^^'cept Swift and Pope ; 
who fofbore to flatter him in his life, and 
ftfter his death fpoke of him. Swift with 
flight cenfure, and Pope in the charafter of 
Bufo with acrimonious contempt. 

He w^s, as Pope fzys, Jed witA dedkatms-; 
{ot Tickell affirms that no dedicator was un- 
rewarded. To charge all unmerited praife 
with the guilt of flattery, and to ftippofc that 
the encomiaft always knows and feels the 
falfehood of his aflfertions, is furely to dif- 
^ovei' great ignorance of human nature and 

human 
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Jiuman life. . In deterininations ; depemjing 
jiot on rules, but on pxperience and cqr^ 
pariibn, judgement i? always, jft fonie diegrec 
fubjeft to i^iFedion. Very near.to admiratiQn 
is the wifh to adpiire. 

Every man . willingly gives value: to thf 
praife which he receives, and cqjifiders. the 
fentence paffed in his favour as. the fententje 
pf difcernment. We admire in a friend that 
underftanding that feled:ed us for confi- 
dence; we admire more, in a patron, that 
judgement which, inftead of fcattering 
bounty indifcrimihately, dired:ed it to us ; 
and, if the patron be an author, thofe per- 
formances which gratitude forbids us to 
blame, afFedlion will eafily difpofe us to 
exalt. 

To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, in- 
tereft adds a power always operating, though 
not always, becaufe not willingly, perceived. 
The modefty of praife wears gradually away; 
and perhaps the pride of patronage may be 
jn time fo increafed, that modeft praife will 
^o longer pleafe. 

Many 
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Many a blandifhment was pradfcifed upon 
Halifax, which he would never have known, 
had he had no other attraftions than thofc 
of his poetry, of which a fhort time has 
withered the beauties. It would now^be 
eileemed no honour, by a contributor to the 
monthly bundles of verfes, to be told, that, 
in ftrains eitl;ier familiar or folemn, he fin|S 
like Montague. 
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THE Life of Dr. PARNELL is a 
tafk which I fhould vefy willingly de- 
cline, fince it has been lately written by Gold- 
fmith, a man of fuch variety of powers, and 
fuch felicity of performance, that he always 
feemed to do beft^that which he was doings 
a man who had the art of being minute with- 
out tedioufndfs^ and general without con- 
fufion; whofe language was copious without 
exuberance, exaft without conftraint, and 
cafy without weaknefs. 

What fuch an author has told, wh© would 
tell again ? I have made an abflradt from his 

larger 
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e ; and have this gratification 
:empt, that it gives me an op- 
paying due tribute to the me- 
Goldfmith. 

To ykf yifCLQ fy/ S-^vovtov. - 



THOMAS PARNELL was the fori 
of a commonwealthfman of the fame name^ 
who jit the Reftoratipn left Congleton in 
Chefliire, where the family had been efta- 
blifhed for feveral centuries, and, fettling in 
Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, with his 
lands in Chefhire, defcended to the poet, who 
Was born 'at Dublin in 1 679 ; and, after /the 
ufual education at a gfamrnar fchool, was at 
the age of thirteen admitted into the College, 
where, in 1700, he becanie mafter of arts; 
and was the fame year ordained a deacon, 
though under the canonical age, by a difpen- 
fation from the biihop of Derry, * 

About three years afterwards he was made 
aprieft; and in 1705 Dr. Afhe, the bifhop 
of Clogher, conferred upon him the arch- 
deaconry of Clogher. .About the fame time 
he married Mrs* Anne Minchin, an amiable 

• lady, 
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la4y-» .by yihoxa, he h^ two. foos who died 
young, apd a, dwgJjtef who long furviye^ 
him. . .. ., . 

' At the eje^ionqf the Whigs, ip the end 
of queen Anne's reign, Parn^ll w^s perfiiad-. 
ed to^ change his party ^^ not ^^v^kJtjKjut inpph 
cenfifre from thofc whon> h^ fpriiH>H> anA 
was received by th^. new miniflry ^s, a ydua^ 
ble.reinforceipe^t, Whea the e^l of Ox-^ 
ford was told- tha^ Dr. ParnelJ w^tgd among 
the croud in the outer room, he w?nf , by the 
p^rfuafion of Swift, with his treafurer's ftaiF 
in his hand, to enquire for hipx, apd to bid 
him welcome; and, as niay be inferred from 
Pope's dedication, adnaitted hie^ as ^ favourite 
<:ompanio|^ tq his convivial hpur^, but, as it 
feems often^ tp have happened is thqfe times 
to thQ favourit€;s of the grejt^ without atten« 
tipa to his fqrtune, which; l\9i^fivex was ii» 
m gF^at ni?e.4 9^ ji^prpvemQiit.. 

Parnell, who 4^4"^^^ w^»^ ^mbitieta qr va-r 
mty,..was,4eiw'0us to la^d himfeJf confpi«^ 
cuous, and to (hew how Nj^qrthyb^- was of 
high^preferment. As he thought himfelf 
tjualified 1)0 t>^cp||ie^?^ j^qpvter pr«tiiher, he 
d^fpl^ed^ hi^ etftfjUtion with-g«at:fuQcc£iB 
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in the pulpits, of London ; but the queen'^ 
death putting an end to his expedations^ 
abated his diligence: and Pope reprefent^ 
him as falling from that time into intem- 
perance of wine* That in his latter life he 
was too* much a lover of the bottle^ is not 
denied ; but 1 liave heard it imputed to a 
eaufe more likely to obtain forgivenefs from 
mankinds the untimely death, of a darling 
fon ; or, as others tell, th.e lofs of his wife, 
who died (171 2) in the midil Of his cx-^ 
pe€tations. 

tte was now to derive every future addition 
to his preferments from his perfonal intercft 
with his private friends^ and he was not long 
unregarded. He was warmly recommended 
by Swift to archbifhoptKing, who gave hint 
a prebend in 171 3; and in May 1716 pxe^ 
fented him to the vicarage of Finglas iii 
the diocefe of Dublin, worth four hundred 
pounds a year. Such notice from fuch a 
maur inclines me to believe that the vice 
of which he has been accuftd was^ not gtx>fsy 
or not notorious^ 

But his profper ity did not t^ lonfg'w MH 
cndr whatever was its cau(e, v^as flow ap- 
proaching. 



J 
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preaching. He enjoyed his preferment little 
more than a year; for in July 17 17, in his 
thirty-eighth year, he died at Chefter, on his 
way to Ireland. 

He feems to have been one of thofe poets 
^vho take delight in writing. He contri- 
buted to the papers of that time, and pro- 
bably publifhed more than he owned. He 
left many compofitions behind him, of 
which Pope feledied thofe which he thought 
beft, and dedicated them to the earl of Ox- 
ford* Of thefe Goldfmith has given an^ 
cepfnibii, and his-criticifm it is feldom fafe 
ik> contfradift. He beftows juft praife upon^ 
^tRip ofJVonfan, the Faify Tale, and the 
Plii^igitium Veneris I but has very properly 
rihiirked^ that k tWl §Mtle of Mice and 
Frtfgs th^^Otitk names havonot iii Engli£h 
Jitteir toigihal eiFe^i • 

• He teliscus, tkit ^t^Bookwormis borrow* 
edt frotri^ Bi^sta ; bat he^ihould have added, 
with ^ftSeri^ipf lications :>'and*When he dij(i 
covers that Gay Bacchus is traiifla^ "frbih 
Augurellus'y he ought^ to have remarked, that 
tlfeSattsrijiafV fs^plirblj? Fatti^i's-.^ ^i0ii)ther 
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poem. When Spring comes on, is, he fay^, 
taken from the French. I would add, that 
the defcription of Barrennejs, in his verfe^ 
to Pop€^, was bbrrowed from Secundus ; btrt 
lately fearching for the pafTage which I had 
formerly read/ I Could not find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indiredly preferred 
by Goldfmith to Gray's Church-yard ^ but, 
in^my opinion. Gray has the advantage in 
dignity, variety, and originality of fenti- 
ment. He obferves that the ftory of the 
Hermit is in Mores Dialogues and Howelts 
Letters, and fuppofes it to have been origi-*' 
nally Arabian. 

Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the 
Elegy to the old Beauty, which is perhaps the 
meaneft ; nor of the Allegory on Man, the 
happieft of Parnell's performances. Th© 
hint of the Hymn to Contentment I fufpeft to 
have been borrowed from Cleiveland* 

The general charafter of Parnell is not 
great extent of comprehenfion, or fertility 
of qjind* Of the little that appears ftill lefs 
is his own* His praife muft be derived from 
the eafy fweetnefs of his didtion : in his verfes 

there 
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there is more happinefs than pains ^ he is 
^rilely without effort, and always delights 
though he never ravifhes ; every thing is 
proper, yet every thing feems cafuaL If 
there is fome appearance of elaboration in 
the Hermit J the narrative, as it is lefs airy, 
is lefs pleafing. Of his other corapofitions 
it is impoffible to fay whether they arc the 
produ(5tions of Nature, fo excellent as not to 
want the help of Art, or of Art fo refined as 
to refemble Nature. 

This eriticifm relates only to the piecesi 
publifhed by Pope. Of the large appenda- 
ges which I find in the laft edition, I can 
only fay that I know not whence they came, 
nor have ever enquired whither they are go- 
kig. They ftand upon the faith of the com- 
pilers. ' 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of a good 
family in Yorkfhire, and from fome 
fchool in his own country became a ftu- 
dent at Peter-houfe in Cambridge, whcr« 
he refid^d till he commenced doctor of phy- 
fick on July the 7 th, 1691. He was exa- 
mined before the College at London on 
March the 12th, 169 1-2, and admitted fel- 
low July 26th, 1692. He was foon fo 
much diftinguiihed, by his converfation and 
accomplifhments, as to obtain very extenfive 
pradice ; and, if a pamphlet of thofe times 
may be credited, had the favour and confi- 
dence of one party, as Ratcliflfe had of th? 
other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of bene- 
volence; and it is juft to fuppofe that hb 
deiire of helping the ^Iplefs^ difpofed him 

to 
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to fo much 2Jeal for the Di/penfofji afi un- 
dertaking of which fome account, however 
ihort, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, that 
phyficians have had more learning than the 
other faculties, I will not ftay to enquire ; 
but, I believe, every man has found in phy- 
ficians great liberality, and dignity of fenti- 
ment, very prompt efFufion of beneficence, 
^nd wilUngnefs to exert a lucrative art, where 
there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this 
charaiSber, the College of Phyficians, in 
July 1687, publifhed an edid, requiring all 
the fellows, candidates, and licentiates, to 
give gratuitous advice to the neighbouring 
poor^ 

This edi<ft was fent to the Court of Alder- 
men j and a queftion being made to whom 
the appellation of the /oc^r ftiould be extend- 
ed, the College anfwered, that it fhould be 
Sufficient to bring a teftimonial from a clergy- 
man officiating in the parifh where the pa- 
tient refided. 

After a year's experience, the phyficians 

jfound .their charity fruftntfed by fooae ma* 

y 3 lignant 
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ligOAnt oppQiition> a^d made to a great de^ 
gree vain by the high price of phyfick ; they 
therefore voted, in Auguft 1688, that the 
laboratory of the College (hould be accom- 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and 
another roopi prepared for their reception 1 
and that the contributors to the expence 
Ihould manage the charity* 

It was now expedted that the Apothecaries 
would have undertaken the care of provid- 
ing medicines; but they took another courfe. 
Thinking the whole defign pernicious to 
their intereft, they endeavoured to raife 9 
faftion againft it in the College, and fouod 
fpme phyficians mean enough to folicit 
their patronage, by betraying to them the 
counfels of the College. The greater part, 
however, enforced by a new cdi<3: in 1694, 
the former order of 1687, and fent it to thb 
-mayor and aldermer^ who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the College, and icttlc 
the njode of adminiftring the charity. 

It was defired by the aldermen, that the 
teftimonials of churchwardens and overfeers 
ihould be admitted ; and that all hired fer- 
vant«, and all apprentices to handicraftfinw, 

' • ' ' ^ fllQul(} 
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^^uld be confidered as f par, This likewife 
,iya5 granted by the College. 

It was then con§dercd who fliouM.diftri^ 
l^ute the medicines, and who Ihoujd fetjtlp 
their prices. The phyficians procured fome 
j^pothecaries to undertake the difpcnfation, 
and oiFefe4 that th« warden and company of 
the apothecaries fhpuld adjuft the price. 
This offpr wu rejejSted; and the apx)thecaries 
who ha4 epgaged to affift the charity were 
cpijfidered as tray tors to the company, threat- 
ened with the impofition of troublcfome 
pfRce$, and dej:erred from the performance 
pf thejr engagements. The apothecaries 
ventured upon public oppofition^ and prcr 
fented a kind of remonftrancc againil the 
de/igi| to the committee of the city, which 
the phyficians condefcended to confute : and 
at laft the traders fcem to have prevailed 
anjong the fons of trade; for the propofa^ 
pf the college having been confidered, a paper 
pf approbation was dfawn up, but poftpp^ied 
and forgotten. 

The phyficiai^s ftill perfifted; and in 1696 

a fubfcription was raifed by themfelves, 

jiccording to an agreement prefixed to th^ 

' U4 Pif- 
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Difpenfary, The poor were for a time fup« 
plied with medicines ; for how long a time, 
I know not. The medicinal charity, like 
others, began with ardour, but foon renut- 
ted, and at laft died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubfcription begins 
the adion of the Dijpenfary, The Poem, 
as its fubjed was prefent and popular, co*.^ 
operated with paflions and prejudices then 
prevalent, and, with fuch auxiliaries to its 
intrinfick merit, was univerfally and liberally 
applauded. It was on the fide of charity 
againft the intrigues of intereft, and of re-* 
gular learning againft licentious ufurpation 
of medical wthority, and was ther^ore na-r 
turally favoured by^hofe who read and can 
judge of poetry. 

In 1697, Garth fpokc that which is now 
called the Harveian Oration ; which th^ 
authors of the Biographia mention with moro 
praife than the pafiage quoted in their notes 
will fully juftify. Garth, fpeaking of th^ 
mifchicfs done by quacks, has thefe expreA 
fions : *♦ Non tamcn telis vulnerat ifta agyr- 
^* tarum colluvies, fed theriac^ quadam ma-p 
/^ gis perniciofa, non pyrio^ fed pulvcfe 

** nefcio 
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** jiefcio quo exotico ccrtat, non globulis 
** plumbeisy fed pilulis aeque lethalibus in-* 
** terficit// This was certainly thought 
fine by the author, and is Iftill admired by 
his ^ biographer. In Odtobcr 1702 he be*^ 
c:ame one of the cenfors of the College, 

Garth, being an a^Stive and zealous Whig, 
was a member of the Kit-cat club, and by 
confequence familiarly known to all tha 
great men of that denomination* In 1710, 
when the government fell into other hands, 
he writ to lord Godolphin, on his difmiffion, 
a (hort poem, which was criticifed in the Ex-^ 
itminerj and fo fuccefsfuUy either defended or 
cXcufed by Mr. Addifbn, that, for the fake of 
the vindication, it ought to be preferved. 

At the acceffion of the prefent Family his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded. 
He was knighted with the fword of his hero, 
Marlborough ; and was made phyfician in 
ordinary to the king, and phyfician-gencral 
to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's 
Mctamorphofcs, tranflatcd by feveral hands ; 
which he recommended by a Preface, writ- 
ten 
9 
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|en with more oftentation than ability : hft 
notions are half-formed^ and his materia)^ 
immcthodically confufed. This was his laft 
work. He died Jan. i8, 17 17-18, an4 wa4 
buried at Harrpw-pn?tl)e-HUL 

His perlbnal charaAer feems to have been 
fpcia) and liberal. He communicated hlm- 
ielf through a yery wide extent of acquaints 
jmce ; an^ though firm in a party, at a time 
yrhen firmnefs included virulence, yet he im^ 
parted his kindnefs to thofe who were not 
fuppofcd to favour his principles. He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and was at once 
th^ friend of Addifon and of Granville^ He 
js accufed of voluptuoufncfs and irreligion 5 
and Pope, who fays that *? if ever there wa,5 
*' a good Chriftian, without knowing him- 
f ' felf to be fo, it was Dr. Garth," feems not 
able to deny what he is angry to hear an^ 
loth to coqfefs. 

Pope afterwards declared himfelf con-^ 
vinced that Garth died in the communion 
of the Church of Rome, having been pri- 
vately reconciled. It is obferved by Lowth, 
that there is lefs diftance than is though^ 

7 between 
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b^tw^fi i^eptlcifm and popery^ and that 4 
mjind wearied with perpetual doubt, wiU 
lingly feeks repofe in the bofona pf an in^ 
ffdUl?lp church. 

His poetry has been prajfed at leaft equally 
to its merit. In the Difpenfary there is a 
ftrain of fmooth and free verfification i but 
few lines are eniinently elegant. No paf^r 
|ages fall below mediocrity, and few rifcj 
piuch above it. The plan fcems forme4 
without juft proportion to the fubjed:; the 
means and end have no neceflary connexion. 
ftefnel:^ in his Preface to Popes EfTay, re^ 
marks, tjiat Garth exhibits no difcrimination 
of charaders j and that what any one iays 
might with equal propriety have been faid 
by another. The general defign is perhaps 
open to criticifm ; but the compofition can 
feldom be charged with inaccuracy or negli* 
gcncc. The author never flumbers in felf- 
indulgence ; his full vigour is always cx- 
prted; fcarce a line is left unfinished, nor 
vjs it eafy to find an expreffion ufed by con- 
jftraint, or a thought imperfedlly exprefled. 
It was remarked by Pope, that the Dt/penfary 
Jiad beeji correded in every edition, and 

that 
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that every change was an improvement. It 
appears, however, to want fomething of 
poetical ardour, apd fomething^ of geperal 
delegation ; and therefore, fince k has been 
no longer fupported by accidental and ex-.. 
trinficK popularity, it has been fcarcely able; 
p fupport itfclf. 
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NICHOLAS ROWE was born at 
Little Beckford in Bedfordfhire^ iii 
1673. His family had long poffefled a con-* 
fiderable eftate, with a good houfe^ at Lam- 
bertoun * in Devonihire. The anccftor from 
whom he dcfcended in a dircft line^ received 
the arms borne by his defcendants for his 
bravery }n the Holy War. His father John 
Rowe, who was the firft that quitted his pa- 
ternal acres to pnwftifc any art of profit, pro- 
felTed the law^ and publifhed Benlow's and 
Dallifon's Reports in the reign of Jqmes the 
Second, when, in oppofition to the notiQns 

♦ In the Vaiare, Lamcrton. 

then 
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then diligently propagate4, of difpenfing 
power, he ventured to remark how low his 
authors rated the prerogative. He was made 
a ferjeant, and died April 30,* 1692. He 
was buried in the Temple Church* 

Nicholas was firfl: fent to a private fchool 
at Highgate ; and being afterwards removed 
to Weftminfter, was at twelve years chofen 
4)ne of the King's* fcholars. His mafter was 
Bufby, who fufFered none of his fcholars to 
, let their powers lie ufclefs ; and his; exer- 
cifes in feveral languages are iaid to have 
been written with uncommon degrees of ex- 
cellence, and yet to have cofl him very little 
labour. 

At fixteen he had in his father's opinion 
made advances in learning fufHcient to quali- 
fy him for the ftudy of law, and was entered 
a ftudent of the Middle Temple, where for 
fbme time he read ftatutes and reports with 
proficiency proportionate to the force of his 
mind, which was already fuch that he endea- 
voured to cormprehend law, not as a ferics of 
precedents; or colleftion of pofitive precepts^ 
but as a fyftem of rational goveri^nent> and 
impartial juftice. 

WJicn 
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^hen he was nineteen, he was by the 
death of his father left more to his own di- 
redlion, and probably from that time fuffered 
law gradually to give way to poetry. At 
twenty-five he produced The Ambitious Step-- 
mother^ which was received with fo much 
favour, that he devoted himfelf from that 
time wholly to elegant literature. . 

His next tragedy (1702) was I'amerlane, in 
which, under the name of Tamerlane, he 
intended to chara<fterife king William, and 
Lewis the Fourteenth under that of Bajazet^ 
The virtues of Tamerlane feem to have been 
arbitrarily affigned him by his poet, for I 
know not that hiftory gives any other quali- 
ties than thofc which make a conqueror. 
The fafhion however of the time was, to aa-^ 
cumulate upon Lewis all that can raife hor- 
ror and deteftation ; and whatever good was 
withheld from him, that it might not be 
thrown away, was beftoWed upon * king 
William. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued 
pioft, and that which probably, by the help 
of political auxiliaries, excited moft applaufe; 

but 
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but occafional poetry muft often eolith 
itfelf withoccafional praife. Tamerlane Ifas 
for a long time been adted only once i'^e^r^ 
on the night when king William fariifw- 
Our cjuarrel with Lewis has been long hjtr) 
and it now gratifies neither zeal nor maKce 
to fee him painted with aggravated features, 
like a Saracen \ipon a fign* . , " ' 

The Fair Penitent, his next pfodu6tibn 
(1703), is one of the moft plfeafing tragedies 
on the ftage, where it ftill keeps its turns of 
appearing, and probably will long keep thdm; 
for there is fcarcely any work of any pb^'tit 
once fo interefting by the fable, and fo ^c=- 
lightful by the langiiage* The ftory i^ do- 
meftick, and therefore eafily received by the 
imagination, and aflimilated to commori life) 
the diftion is exquifitcly harmonious, and 
foft or fpritely ias occafion requires* 

The character of Lothario feems to have 
been expanded by Richardfon into Lovelace, 
but he has excelled his original in the moral 
efFcft of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety 
which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot '4)e defpifed, retains too much of 
the fpedator's kindnefs. It was iji the power 

• of 
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t>f Richardfon alone to teach us at once 
cfteem and detcftation, to make virtuous re- 
ientmeht overpower all the benevolence 
which wit, elegance^ and courage, naturally 
excite ; and to lofe at laft the hero in thp 
villain 4 

The fifth aA is not equal to the former ^ 
the events of the drama are exhaiifted, and 
little remains but to talk of what is paft. It 
has been obferved, that the title of the play 
does not fufficiently correfpond with the be- 
haviour of Califta, who at laft ihews no evi- 
dent figns of repentance, but may be reafon- 
ably fufpcdled of feeling pain from detedlioit^ 
tather than from guilt, and expreffes more 
fhame than forrow^ and more rage than 
fhame» 

Hisneit (1706) was Ulyjesi which, with 
the common fate of mythological flories, is 
now generally negledted. We have been too 
early acquainted with the poetical heroes, to 
cxped: any pleafure from their revival ; to 
£hcw them as they have already been ihewn, 
is to difguft by repetition;, to give them 
new qualities or new adventures, is to offend 
by violating received notions • 

Vol. II X TfJ^e 
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The Royal Convert (1708) feems to have a 
better claim to longevity. The fable is 
drawn from an obfcure and barbarous age, 
to which fiftions are moft eafily and properly 
adapted; fof when objefts are imperfedly 
feen, they eafily take forms from imagination* 
The fcene lies among our anceftors in our 
own country, and therefore very eafily catches 
attention. Rbodogune is a perfonage truly 
tragical, of high fpirit, and violent paffions, 
great with tempeftuous dignity, and wicked 
with a foul that would have been heroic if it 
had been virtuous. The motto feems to tell 
that this play was not fuccefsfuL 

Rowe does not always remember what his 
characters require* In Tamerlane there it 
fome ridiculous mention of the God of Love; 
and Rhodogune, a favage Saxon, talks of 
Venus, and the eagle that b6ars the thunder 
of Jupiter. 

This play difcovers its own date, by apFC- 
di(9:ionof the Union yin imitation of Granmer's 
prophetick promifes to Henry the 'Eighth. 
The anticipated bleffings. of union are not 

* ' very 
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Very naturally introduced, nor very happily 
fexpreffed. 

He oiice (1706) tried to change his handi 
He ventured on a comedy, and produced the 
Biter ; with which, though it was unfavour- 
ably treated by the audience, he was himfelf 
delighted ; for he is faid to have fat iYi the 
houfe, laughing with great vehemence^ 
whenever he had in his own opinion pro- 
duced a jefti But finding that he and the 
publick had no fympathy of mirth, he tried 
at lighter fcenes no more* 

Affei* the Ropl Convert (17 14) appeared 
yane SAore, written, as its author profefles, 
in imitation of Shakfpeare s Jiyle. In what he 
thought himfelf an imitator of Shakfpeare, 
it is not eafy to conceive* The numbers, 
the didiori, the fentinients, and the condutSt, 
fevery thiiig in which imitation can confift, 
are remote in the utmoft degree from the 
manner of Shakfpeare ; whofe dramas it re- 
fembles only as it is an Englifh fto>y, arid as 
fome of the perfons have their namds in hif- 
tory/ This play, confifting chiefly of donxef- 
tick fcenes and private diftrefs, lays hold 
• X 2 upon 
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upon the heart. The wife is forgiven ^^cc^nCe 
ihe repents, an4 the hufband is honoured be* 
caufe he forgives. This therefore is one of 
thpfe, pieces vvrhich we ftill welcome on the 
.ftage. , ^. 

His laft tragedy (171 5) was Lady Jane 
QjTMy^. This fubjeft had been chofen by Mr. 
Smith* whofe papers were put into Rowe's 
hands fuch as he defcribe^ them in his P;-e- 
"face. This play likewife has funk into ob- 
livion. From this time he gave nothing, 
morq to the llage. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted 
from any neceflity of combating his incli- 
nation, he never wrote in diftrefs, and there- 
fore does hot appear to have ever written in 
hafte. His works were finifhed to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negli- 
gence or hurry. It is remarkable that his 
prologues and epilogues are all his own, 
though he fbmetimes fupplied others 3 he 
afforded help,^ but did not folicit it. 

As his fludies neceffarily made him ac-^ 
quainted with Shakfpeare, and acquaintance 

produced 
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produced veneration, he undertook (1709) 
an edition of his works, from which' he 
Wither received much praife, nor feems to 
have expefted it ; yet, I believe, thofe who 
compare it with former copies, will find 
that he has done more than he promifedi 
and that, without the pomp of notes or 
boajfts of criticifm, many paflages artf'haip- 
pily reftored. He prefixed a life of the au- 
thor, fuch as tradition then aimed expiriiig 
could fupply, and a preface, ^ which cannot 
be faid to difcover much profundity or pe- 
netration. He at leaft contributed to tlhc 
popularity of his author^ 
\' "^ 

He was willing enough to improve his 
fortune by other arts than poetry. He was 
underfecretary for three years whea the duke 
of Queenfberry was fecretarjr of ftate, and af- 
terwards applied to the earl of Oxford for 
fome publick employment *. Oxford en- 
joined him to fludy Spanifh ; and when, forpc 
time afterwards, he came again, and faid that 
he had maftered it, diimifled him with this 
congratulation, '* Then, Sir, I envy you the 
** pleafure of reading Don Quixot in the 
** original/* ^ 

'•.\ • S pence. 
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This ftory is lujfficiently attefted ; h\H 
why Oxford, who defired to be thought a 
favourer of literature, fhoulcj thus infult ^ 
tnan of acknowledged merit ; or how Rowe^^ 
•who was fo keen a Whig* that he did not 
mllingly convcrfe with men of the oppolite 
}>arty, could ^ preferment frpm Oxford^ 
it ik not now poffible to difcover. Pope, 
who told the ftory, did not fay on wRat'oc- 
f afion the advice was given ; and though he 
jowned Rowe^ difappointment, doubted 
whether any injury was intended him, but 
thought it rather lord Oxford's ^^e/ w^j. 

It is likely that he lived^ln difcontented 
through the reft of queen -Mne's reign ; but 
the time came at laft when he found kinder 
friends. At the acceffion of king George, 
bie was made paet laureat ; I am afraid by 
the ejedlion of poor Nahum Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was fore- 
fd to fcek ftielter by extreme poverty. He 
was made likewife one of the land furveyors 
of the cuftoms of the port of London. The 
prince of Wales chofe him clerk of his coun- 

f Spence. " ' 

cil^ 
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cil 5 and the lord cliancellor Parker, as foon is 
he received thfe feals, appointed him, unafki 
cd, Secretary of the prefentations. Such aii 
aceumulation of employments undoubtedly 
produced a very confiderable revenue. 

Having already tranflated fome parts of 
hucansPbarfaliaj which had been publiflied 
in the Mifcellariies^ and doubtlefs received 
fcftany praifes, he uftdertook a verfion of the 
whole work, which he lived to fiftiflii, but not 
to publifli. It fernns to have been printed 
under the-care of Dr. Welwood, who prefix- 
ed the author's life, in which is contained 
the following ijjterai^er ; 

^** As to his perfon it was graceful and well-* 
** made; his face regular, and of a manly 
*' beauty. As his foul was well lodged, fo 
*^ its rational and animal faculties excelled 
*^ in a high degree. He had a quick and 
'^ fruitful invention, a deep penetration, arid 
** a large compafs' of thought, with fingu- 
*' lar dexterity and eafinefs in making hii 
^* thoughts to be underftood. He was maf^ 
** ter of moft parts of polite learning, efpe-** 
^^ Ci^lly th? claffical authors, both Greek 

X4 ^^and 
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<^ and'Latm^iiiaderftood the French, Italian, ' 
'* and Spaniih Langiiages, and fpokc the firit 
*^^ fluentljr^ and the pther two tolerably w^ll. 

^* He had likewife. read moft of the Greek 
'* and Roman hiftories in their original lan-^ 
^< guagea, and inoft that are wrpte in, Eag- 
^^ lifh> French, Italian^ JMid Spani/h, Hq 
^* had a good tafte in philofophy ; aJid, hav-r 
*^ ing a firm impreflipn of religion upon his 
^^ inindii he took great delight in divinity 
** ,and ecglefiaftiQal hiftory, in both whicH 
*'*. he made great advances in the times lie 
^^ retired intq th^ cpuntry, Which were fre-: 
^ quent. He expxefied, oifj: all occafions^ 
** his full perfuafiqn of the tuuth of Reveal-- 
** ed Religion ; and being a fincere member 
**> of the e|labli£hed church hinifelf, he 
** pitied,, bjut Gei\d€imned not, thofe that 
* * • diffentpd frqin; it. He t^bhprred the prin-^ 
'f ciples of perfecuting men upon the ac- 
^f CPUnt of their opinions in religion i and 
^* %ing ftriift, in. hi? own^ he t<x)k it not 
'f upon h.in^ to cenfqre thofe of another per.** 
*^ fuafion,. ^ His conyerfation was pleaiant, 
** witty, and learned, witho\it the kaft (inc^ 
^^ ture of zff^ztioii of pedantry ; an<l his 
^* inimitable mamier of diverting and en-r 

** livening 
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V. li^nfing the company, made it impofilble' 
^<tfdr'ito)r one to be out of humour when 
^i ' he^^ai? in it. Envy and detraftion feem- 
'*. ed to be entirely foreign, to his conftitu- 
** tion*; and whatever, provocations he met 
^* with at any time, he paffed them over 
^* without the leaft thought of refentment 
'^ or reven^. As Homer had a Zoilus, fo 
^* Mr. Rowe had fomctimes his ; for there 
^f were not wanting malevolent people, and 
^^ pretenders to poetry too, that would now- 
V and- then bark at his beft performances- 
^* but he w^s fo much confcious of his own 
** genius, and had fo much good^naturc as 
** to forgive tljcm i nqr cQuld he ever be- 
^^ tempted to return them an anfwer. 

^' The love of learning and poetry niade 
^>*- him not the lefs fit for bufinefs, and no- 
•^ body applied hipifelf clofer to it, when it 
^^ required his attendance, The late duke of 
^* Queenfberry, when l\t w^e fecretary of 
*> ftate, made him his fecretary for pubiick 
^ affairs j and when that truly great man 
^* came to know him well, he was never fo 
*^>pleafed a? when Mr. Rowe was in his 
>* company.' After the duke's death, all 
f ^ avenues wer^ flopped to his preferment ; 

M ai^d 
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'^^ and during the reft of that reign, htf 
*' paffed hid time with the Mufes and hh 
^* books^ and fomctimcs the ^onverfirtion of 
^' his friendsi 

*« When he had jtift got to be eafy in his 
*• foftuttc, and was in a fair way to make it 
f^ better, death fwept him away, and in hidi 
•♦ dejyrivcd the world o£ one of the beft men 
** as well as one of the bcft geniufes of thd 
*• age. He died like a Chriftian and a Phi- 
f^ iofopher, in charity with all mankind, 
•* and with an abfolixte refignation to the 
•* will of God. He kept up his good- 
** huniour to the laft^ and took leave of 
** his wife and friends, immediately before 
" his laft agony, with the fame tranquillity 
** of mind, and the fame indifference for 
*^ life, as though he had been upon taking 
*• but a (hort journey. He was twice mar-* 
** ried, firft to a daughter of Mr. Parfon^, 
** one of the auditors of the revenue; and af- 
^^ terwards to a daughter of Mr. Peveniflu 
^* of a good family in Dorfetftiire. By tl^ 
^' firft he had a fon ; and' by the fecond a 
** daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane, 
•* He died the fixth of December, 171 8> in 
^^ the forty-fifth year of his age ; and was 
3 " burie4 
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f * hurled the ninoteeftth of the feme month 
>^ io Wcftfninfterr abbey, in the ifle wherfe 
^* mmy of our Englifli po^ts are interred, 
^* oyer-iigainft Chaucer, his body being at- 
^* tended by a feled: number of his friends', 
f* and the dean and choir officiating at the 
f' fHneral/' 

To this charafter, which is apparently 
given with the fondnefs of a friend, may be 
added the tefliipohy of Pope ; who fays, in 
a lettef to Blcmrit, ** Mr. Rowe accompa- 
f^ nicd me, and puffed a week in the Foreft. 
*f I need not tell you how much a man of 
?* his turn entertained me ; hut I muft ac- 
f^ quaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety 
f^ of difpolition, almoft peculiar to him ^ 
?* which make it impoffible to part froni 
^* him without that uneafinefs which gene- 
f* rally fucceeds all our pleafure." 

Pope has left behind him another mcntioii 
of his companion, lefs advantageous, which 
r^iPms reported by Dr. Warbiirton : 

^* Row«, in Mr^ Pope's opinion, main-* 
^f tained a decent charaAer, but had no 
^f heart. Mr. Addifon was juilly oiFendcd 

*« with 
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*^* with fome behaviour which arofe 
^^ that want, and cftranged himfelf from 
^* him; which Rowe felt very feverely, 
•* Mr. Pope, their common friend, know- 
.** ing this, took an opportunity, at fome 
^^ juncture of Mr. Addifoa*s advancement, 
'* to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved at 
*^ his difpleafure, and what fatisfadion he 
^* exprefled at Mr, Addjfon's good fortune; 
*^ which he exprelfed fb naturally, that he 
^* (Mr. Pope) could not but think him' fin- 
'* cere. . Mr. Addifon replied, * I do not fuf- 
** pedt that he feigned ; but the levity of his 
^\ heart is fuch, that he is ftruck with any new 
*^ adventure ; and it would affed: him juft in 
** the fame manner, if he heard I was going 
^* to be hanged/— Mr. Pope faid, he* could 
/* not deny but Mr. Addifon underwood 
^' Rowe wdl." 

This cenfure time has notleft us tkc power 
ef confirming or refuting ; but obfervation 
daily ihews, that rnuch ilrefs is not tOhbe 
laid on hyperbolical accufations, arid poiHKa 
fentence's, which eVeri he that utters them 
defife^i* to be applauded riither than credited. 
Addifon can hardly* be fuppofed to have 
meant all that he faid. Few charafters can 
bear, the microfeopick fcrutiny of wit 
10 quickened 
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qui(;kened by anger ; and perhaps the beft 
.advice to authors would be^ that they 
mould keep out of the way of one an^ 
other* , .. ^ 

Rowe is chiefly to be confid^red as a^tra*- 
gick writer and^a tranflator. In his attempt 
at comedy he failed fo ignominioufly^ that 
his Biter is not inferted in his works ; and 
his occafional poems and fhort compofitions 
are rarely worthy of either praife or cenfure ; 
for they feem the cafual fports of a mind 
fceking rather to amufe its leifure than to 
exercife its powers. 

In the conftruftion of his dramas, there 
IS not much art ; he is not a nice obfervet 
of the Unities. He extends time and varies^ 
place as his convenience require^* To vary 
the place is not, in my opinion, any violation 
of Nature, if the change be made between 
the adts ; for it is no lefs eafy for the fpedla,,. 
tor to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in the fe- 
cond ad:, than at Thebes in the firft ; bu( 
to change the fcene, as is done by Rowe, in 
the middle of an adl, is to add more ads to 
the play, lince an aft is fo much of the 

bi^finefs 
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buiinefd as is tranfa^d withdtif itttcrr lijJ^ 

tion. Rowe, by this licence, cafily extri- 

eatcs himfelf from difficulties ; as in yane 

Greyy when we have been terrified with all 

the dreadful pomp of publick execution^ 

and are wondering how the heroine or the 

poet will proceed^ no fooner has Jane pro- 

Bounced fonie propbetick rhynles, than-^ 

pafs and be gone — the fcene elofes, and 

Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out upon 

the ftage. 
« 

c I know not that there can be found in hiS 
fflays any deep fearch inta nature, any accu-^ 
rate difcriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice difplay of paffion in its progrefs ; all is 
general and undefined* l^or does he much 
intereft or affcft the auditor, except irt yanf 
S&ore, who is always feen and heard with 
pity. AHcia is a charadter of empty notfe^ 
yrith no refembknce to red forrow or to 
uatural n^nefs. 

Whence^ thenf has Rowe his reputation 7 
From tlte rieaibnablenefe amd propriety of 
fonxe of hit fcenes, from the elegance 'of 
Ijis di^ti^n, and the fuavity of his veffe< 

He 
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He feldom moves either pity ex. teirrcir, but 
he often elevates the fentiment^; he feldom 
pietces the breait, but he always delights 
the ear, and often improves the underftand** 
ing. 

His tranflation of the Golden Ferjes, and 
of the firft book of ^illefs Poem, have 
nothing in them remarkable^ The Golden 
Verfes are tedious. 

The verfion oi Lucan is one of the great- 
eft productions of Englifli poetry ; for there 
is perhaps none that fo completely exhibits 
the genius and fpirit of the original, Lucan 
is diftinguiihed by a kind of dictatorial or 
philofophic dignity, rather, as Quintilian 
obferves, declamatory than poetical i full of 
ambitious morality and pointed fentences, 
comprifed in vigorous and animated lines. 
This character Rowe has very diligently and 
fuccefsfully preferved. His verfification, 
which is fuch as his contemporaries prac- 
tifed, without any attempt at innovation or 
improvement, feldom wants either melody or 
fo«:e. His author's fenfe is fometimcs a 
little diluted by additional infufions, and 
fometiraes weakened by too much expan- 

fion^ 
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fion^ But fuch faults; are to be expe<^ed ill 
all tranflationSy from the conftraint of mea- 
fures and diilimilitude of languages. Th& 
Pbarfalia of Rowe deferves more notice than 
it obtains^ and a$ it is more read will be 
more efteemed* 
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JOSEPH ADDISON wasborfl oh tjife 
firft of May, 1672, at Milfton, of which 
his father, Lancelot Addifon, was then rec- 
tor, near Ambrofbiirjr in Wiltifhire, and ap- 
pearing we^k ftnd unlikely to live, he was 
chrifteried th^ fame day. After the ufd4 
donieftick education^ which, from the cha- 
i^ifter of his father, may be reafonably fuj[)* 
pofed to have given him ftrdng impreflions 
of piety, he was committed to the care of 
Mr. Naiih at Amhrofbury, and afterward? 
jDf Mr* Taylox at Saliibury* 

Not to natne the fchdol or the naaftet;s ojt 
inefi iUuftrious for literature, is a kind of 
fctifltqrical fraud, by Which honeft fame is in- 

Vol. IL Y jurioufly 
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jurioufly diminiihed : I would therefore 
trace him through the whole procefs of his 
education. In 1683, in the beginning of 
his twelfth year, his father being made dean 
of Lichfield, naturally carried his family to 
his new refidence, and, I believe, placed 
him for fome time, probably not long, un- 
der Mr. Shaw, then mafter of the fchool at 
Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter Shaw. 
Of this interval his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from a flory 
of a barring-out y told me, when I was a boy, 
by Andrew Corbet of Shropfliire, who had 
heard it from Mr. Pigot his uncle. 

The praftice of barring-^out ^ was a favagc 
licenfe, praftifed in many fchools to the end 
of the laft century, by which the boySj 
when the periodical vacation drew near, 
growing petulant at the approach of liberty, 
fome days before the time of regular recefs, 
took poffefliion of the fchool, of which they 
barred the doors, and bade their mafter de- 
fiance from the windows. It is not cafy to 
fuppofe that on fuch occafions the mafter 
would do more than laugh j yet, if tradition 
may be credited, he often ftruggled hard to 

force 
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ibrce or furprife the garrifon* The mafter, 
when Pigot was a fchool-boy, was barred-- 
^ut at Lichfield^ and the whole operation^ as 
he faid^ was planned and conduced by Ad« 
difoOk 

To judge bettef of thd probability of this 
ftOry, I have enquired when he was fent to 
the Chartreux 3 but, as he was not one of 
thofe who enjoyed the Founder's benefac- 
tiOn> there is no account preferved of his 
admiffion. At the fchool of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from that of 
Salifbury or Lichfield, he purfued his juve- 
nile Audits under the care of Dr. Ellis, and 
contracted that intimacy with Sir Richard 
Steele, which their joint labours have fo ef- 
fectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendfhip the greater 
pfaife muft be given to Steele^ It is not 
hard to love thofe from whom nothing can 
be feared, and Addifon neVer confidered. 
Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, as he con- 
feiTes, under an habitual fubjedtion to the 
predominating genius of Addifon, whom he 
always mentioned with reverence, and treat- 
ed with obfequioufnefs. 

Y 2 ' Addifon, 
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Addifon *, ^ho knew his own dignity, 
could not always forbear to fhew it, hy 
playing a little upon his admirer ; h\it he 
was in lio danger of retort : his jefts were 
endured without refiftance or refentment. 

- But the fneer of jocularity was not the 
wprft. Steele, whofe imprudence of gene- 
rofity, or vanity of profufion, kept him al- 
ways incurably neceffi tons, upon fome pref- 
fing exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed an 
hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpofe of repayment ; but 
Addifon, who feems to have had other no- 
tions of a hundred pounds, grew impatient 
of delay, and reclaimed his loan l^ an exe- 
cution. Steele felt with, great fenfibility 
the obduracy of his creditor ; but with emo- 
tions of forrow rather than of anger. 

In 16S7 he was entered into Queen's Col- 
lege in Oxford, where, in 1639,- the acci- 
dental perufal of fome Latin verfes gained 
him the patronage of Dr; Lftncafter, after- 
wards pfovoft of Queen's College ; by whofe 

* Spence, 

ttcom- 
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recdmffi^mdation he wa^ clc&td into Magda- 
len College skd ^ Dem/, a term by which that 
fbciety deflomittatc^ thofe which are elfe- 
trhcfe caflkd Scholars; jQung men, who 
j^^rrake of the founder'a benefadHan, and 
j(ucceed int their order tQ ' raganf fellow-* 
ihips*. 

Here he cofttintied to cultivate poetry 
jind criticifm, and grew firft eminent by his 
Latin corapofitions^ which afe Indeed en-, 
titled to particular praife. He has not coni* 
fined himfelf to the imitation of any ancient 
. author^ but has formed his ilyle from the 
general language, fuchr as a diligent perufaf 
0f the produdkipos of diiferent ages happened 
to fupply# 

His Latin cempofitions fcem to have had 
much of his fondnefs ; for he colledted a 
fecond volume of the Mufce Anglicanay per-r 
B^ps for a convenient receptacle, in which 
«li hi^ Latin pieces are inferted, and where 
his Poem on the Peace has the firft place. 
Jfe afterwards prefented the colledrion to 

t He took the degree of M. A* Feb. 14, 1693. 

Y 3 ? Poileau, 
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Boileau, who from that time conceived, fays 
Tickell, an opinion of the Engiijh genius for 
foetry. Nothing is better known of Boileau, 
than that he had an injudicious and peevifh 
contempt of modern Latin, and therefore his 
profeffion of rpgard was probably the eflFe<^ 
of his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fub-f 
jedls on which perhaps he would not have 
ventured to have written in his own lan- 
guage. T!be Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes ; 
^he Barometer ; and a Bowling-green. When 
the matter is low or fcanty, a dead language, 
in which nothing is mean becaufe nothing 
is familiar*^ affords great conveniences ; and 
by the fonorous magnificence of Roman fyl-i 
lables, the writer conceals penury of thought, 
and want of novelty, often from the reader^ 
and often from himfelf, 

In his twenty-fecond year he firft fhewed 
his power of Englifli poetry, by fome verfes 
addreffed to Dryden ; and foon afterwards 
publiflied a tranflation of the greater part of 
the Fourth Georgick upon Bees; after 
which, fays Dryden, my latter fwarm is 
hardly worth the hiving. 

About 
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About the Tame time he compofed the ar- 
guments prefixed to the feveral books of 
Pryden's Virgil ; and produced an Eflay on 
the Georgicks, juvenile, fuperficial, and un* 
inftruftive, without much either of the fcho- 
lar's learning or the cri tick's penetration. 

His next paper of verfes contained a cha- 
radier of the principal Englifh poets, in-f 
fcribed to Henry Sacheverell, who was then, 
if not a poet, a writer of verfes 5 as is (hewn 
by his verfion of a fmall part of Virgil's 
Georgicks, publiflied in the Mifcellariies, 
and a Latin encomium on queen Mary, ift the 
Mufae Anglicanae. Thefe verfes exhibit all 
the fondnefs of friendship ; but on one fide 
or the other, friendfhip was afterwards too 
weak for the malignity of fadion. ' 

In this poem is a very confident and diA 
criminative charadler of Spenfer, whofe work 
he had then never read *, So little fdme- 
times is criticifm the efFeft of judgement. 
It is necefl^ary to inform the reader, that 
gbout this time he was introduced by Con- 

* 5pence» 
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greve to Montague, then Chancellpr of the 
Exchequer : Addifon wa^ then learning thq 
trade of a courtier, and fubjoined Montague 
as a poetical ijame to thofe of Gpwley and of 
Drydcn, 

By the influence of Mr, ^f^ontague, con- 
curring, according to Tickell, with his aa^ 
tiiral modefty, he was diverted from his ori-r 
ginal defign of entering into holy orders • 
Montague alleged the corruption of men 
who engaged in civil employments without 
liberal education ; and declared, that, though 
he syas reprcfented a3 an enemy to the Churchy 
be would never do it any injury but by 
withholding Addifon from it. 

Soon aftef (in 1695) h^ wrote a poem tp 
king William, with a rhyming introdudlion 
addreffed to lord Somers. King William 
had no regard to elegance or literature ; his 
fludy was only war ; yet by a choice of mi- 
pifters, whofe diipofition was very difiereat 
from his own, he procured, without in-r 
tention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. 
Addifon was careifed both by Somers and 
Jilontague* 

In 
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In 1697 appeared his Latin yerfes on the 
peace of Ryfwick, which he dedicated tq 
Montague, and which was afterwards called 
by Smith tie bejl Latin foemjince the Mneid. 
Pralfe muft not* be top rigoroufly examined ; 
but the performance cannQt jb^ denied to be 
vigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no publick employment^ he 
pbtained (in 1699) apenfion of three bun-* 
dred pounds a year, that he might be en- 
abled to ttayeL He ftaid a year at Blois *, 
probably to learn the French language ; and 
-^en proceeded in his journey to Italy, which 
he furveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leifure^ be wa^ 
far from being idle ; for he not only col- 
lected his obfervations on the country, but 
found time to write his Dialogues on Me- 
dals, and four Adts of Cato. Such at l^ft 
is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he 
only collected his materials, and formed his 
plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in 
Italy, he there wrote the letter to lord Hali- 
* Spence. 
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fax, which is juftly confidcred as the moft 
elegant, if not the moft fublimc, of his 
poetical produftions. But in about two 
years he found it neceflary to haften hoixie j 
being, as Swift informs us, diftrefled by in-^ 
digence, and compelled to become the tutor 
of a travelling Squire, becaufe his penfioa 
was not remittedf 

At his return he publlflied his Travels, 
with a dedication to Iqrd Somers, As his 
ftay in foreign countries was fliort, his ob- 
fcrvations arc fuch as might be fupplied by 
a hafty view, and confift chiefly in compari- 
fons of the prefent face of the country with 
the defcriptions left us by the Roman poets, 
from whom he made preparatory colledtions, 
though he might have fpared the trouble, 
had he known that fuch coUedtibns had been 
made twice before by Italian authors. 

The moft amufing paflage of his book, is 
his account of the minute republick of San 
Marino ; of many parts it is not a very feverq 
cenfure to fay that they might have hccn 
written at home. His elegance of language, 
and variegation of profe and verfe, however^ 
gains upon the reader } and the boQk, though 

& whilf 
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n while ncglcdked, became in time fo much 
the favourite of the publick, that before it 
yr^ reprinted it rofe to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), 
with a meannefs of appearance which gave 
teftimony of the difficulties to which he had 
been reduced, he found his old patrons Qut 
pf power, and was therefore for a time at 
full leifure for the cultivation of his mind, 
and a mind fo cultivated gives reafon to be-* 
lieve that little fim^ was loft, 

But he remained not long negk<9:ed[ or 
ufelefs. The vidory at Blenheim (1704) 
fpread triumph and confidence over the na- 
tion; and lofd Qodolphi^ lamenting to lord 
Halifax, that if had not been celebrated in a 
manner equal to the fubjeft, defired him to 
proppfe it to fon>e better poet. Halifax told 
him that there wap no ei^couragement for ge-i- 
nius ; that worthlefs men were unprofitably 
pnriched with publick money, without any 
care to find or employ thofe whofe appear^ 
ance might do honour to their country. To 
this Godolphin replied, that fuch abufes 
flaoijld in time be redified ; and that ^f ^ 
9 maii 
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fftafl could be found eapabld of the taflt thtn 
yropoled, he ihottld not want an ample re- 
compenfe. Halifa* then named Addifdft j 
but required that theTreafurer fhould apply 
to him in his own pcrfdn, Goddlphin fent 
the raeflagc by Mr, Boyle, afterW^tdt lord 
Carleton i and Addifon having undertaken the 
trork, communicatdd it to th6 Traafttref, 
while it was yet ddrasticed no further Ihait 
the fimile df the Angela and was itfeniediate-f 
}y rewarded by fttcceediflg Mr; hQUkt in tllC 
place of Commi0oHer of At feats ^ 

Ih the f6ll0>«riHg year he Was af Hiftovcr 
^ith Ibrd Halifax j ahd the year after viti 
Hi^de under-fecret^ry of ftate; firfl: to Sit 
fehdrles Hedges^ ahd in a fe^ months more 
fo thfe 6arl of Sunderland^ 

About thi§ time the prfeydlent tafte fot 
Italian operas iiitlined him %tx tt-y what 
^ould be the eflfeia of a mufica^ Drama il^ 
dur 6^Ti language. He therefore Wrote the 
opera of Rofamond, which, whfen exhibited 
on the ftagfe, was either hiflcd or negledtedj; 
but truftihg that the readers woiild do hiffl 
liidfe juftice, he publiihad il, with an infctip- 

tioa 
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tipja to the dutchefs of Marlborough; a wg* 
man wijtvhoat jCkill^ or p^etenfi<)nfi to ikill> 
in poetry or literature. His dedication was 
iherefore an inftance of fcrvile abfurdity, to 
\>c exceeded only by Joihua Ba«i6s> dedica- 
tion of a Greek Anacreon to tjie Dxxkc. 

His reputation had been fomewhat ad- 
vanced by T'&e Tender Hujband, a comedy 
which Steele dedicated to him, with a con- 
fefiioti that he owed t^o him feveral of the 
jnoft fuccefsful fcenes. To this pl^y Addi- 
fon fupplied a prologue. 

When the iparquis pf Wharton was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant pf Irejand, Addifon 
attended him as his fecret^ry ; and ^-a^ mjadc 
keeper of the records in BiFminghapi'« 
Tower, with a falary of three hundred pounds 
a year. The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the falary was augmentefl for his 
accommodg^tion. 

Intareft and fadion allow little to ^be ope- 
ration pf particukr difpofitions, or privjate 
opinions. Two nxen pf perfon^al eljiai^^ajersr 
j^ox^ opppfite than thpfc of Wharton *and,Ad- 

7 difbn. 
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difon, could not eafily be brought togtiiicf^ 
Wharton was impious, profligate, and fhame-** 
lefs, withput regard, or appearance of regard^ 
to ri^ht and Wrong : whatever is contrary 16 
tbis> may be faid of Addifoii t but as agents 
of a party they were connected, and hoW 
they adjufted their other fentimerits wc can-^ 
not know* 

Addifbh mull however hot bd too haftily 
condemned. It is not necelTary to rcfufe 
benefits from a bad man, when the accept-' 
iaftce implies no approbation of his crimes j 
iior has the fubordinate officer any obligation 
to examine the opinions oi* conduct of thofe 
under whoni he adts, except that he may not 
be made the inftrument of wickediiefs. It is 
reafonable to fuppofe that Addifon counter- 
acted, as far as he was^ able, the malignant 
and blafting influence of the Lieutenant, and 
that at leaft by his intervention fome good 
was done, and fome mifchief prevented* 

When he was in office, he made a law to 
himfelf, as Swift has recorded, never to re- 
mit his regular fees in civility to his friehdsi 
" For," faid he, " I may have a hundred 

" friends; 
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** friends; and, if my fee be two guineas, I 

^* fhall, by relinquiifliing my right, lofe two 

** hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 

*' thai! two; there is therefore no proportion 

•* between the good imparted and the fevil 

** fufFered/' 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without 
any communication of his defign, began the 
publication of the Tatler ; but he was not 
long concealed : by inferting a remark on 
Virgil, which Addifon had given him, he dif- 
covered himfelf. It is indeed not eafy for 
any man to write upon literature, or com- 
m.on life, fo as not to make himfelf known 
to thofe with whom he familiarly converfes, 
and who are acquainted with his track of 
ftudy, his favourite topicks, his peculiar no- 
tions, and his habitual phrafe$. 

If Steele defired to write in fecret, he was 
not lucky; a iingle month detefted him^ 
His firft Tatler was publiftied April 2Z 
(1709), and Addifon*s contribution appeared 
May 26. Tickell obferves, that the Tatler 
began an4 was concluded without his con- 
currence. This U doubtlefs literally true s 

but 
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but the W(p^^ did noi fuffer jjauch by his ufi^s 
confcioujfnefs of its conxmenc^mentj or his 
abfence at its cefTfitipn; for he contiaued his 
affiftance tp Decetnbi^r ^^, and the paper 
flopped on January 2. He did not di^liii^ 
guifli his pieces by any fignature; and I 
know not whether his name was not kept 
fecret, till the papers Were coUeded into 
volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, fuc-a 
ceeded the Spectator; a feriejs of eflays of the^ 
fame kind, but w;ritten with J^fs levity, upon 
a more regular plan, and publiftipd daily^ 
Such an uiiderra)cing ihewed:thp .waters not 
to diftruft tl>eir own qopioufnefs of niaterialsf 
or facility of cqmpoiition, ^nd their per- 
fprnjaniije juftified th^ir (jonfidenqe, They 
found, however, in their prpgrefs^ ipany 
auxiliaries. To attempt a fingle paper was 
np tei;rifyihg labour : many pieces were of-* 
ferefl, apd many were receivedi 

Addifpn hfid;?nougU of the ^eal of party# 
b^t Steele had At th^t ,tirrie aji^oft npthing 
jp^le* The §pe<3;^tor, in pn,e,Qf the firft papers,, 
ib/3^ed tthe .political tenets of its .authors ^ 

but 
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but a refolution was foon taken, of courting 
genferal approbation by general topicks, and 
fubje(Sts on which faction had produced no 
diverfity of fentiments; fuch as literature, 
morality, and familiar life. To this praftice 
they adhered with very few deviations. The 
ardour of Steele once broke out in praife of 
Marlborough; and when Dr. Fleetwood pre-^ 
fixed to fomc fermons a preface^ overflow- 
ing with whiggiih opinions, that it might be 
read by the Queen, it was reprinted in the 
Spedtator. 

Ta teach the minuter decencies and in- 
ferior duties, to regulate the practice of daily 
converfation, to corredt thofe depravities 
which are rather ridiculous than criminal, 
and remove thofe grievances which^ if they 
produce no lafting calamities, inlprefs hour- 
ly vexation, was firft attempted by Cafa in 
his book of Manners, and Cajiiglione in his 
Courtier ; two books yet celebrated in Italy 
for purity and elegance, and which, if they 
are ndw lefs read; are negleifled only becaufe 
they have efFeaed that reformation which 
their authors- intended, and their precepts 
now are no longer wanted. Their ufe- 
fulnefs to the age in which they were writ- 

Vol. II. Z ten. 
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ten, is fufficiently attefted by the tranflatibnSu 
which almoit all the nations of Europe were 
in hafte to obtain. 

This fpecies of inftru^ion waa continued^ 
and perhaps advanced, by thc^Frenc.hj among 
whom La Bruyeres Mznncrs of tlje Age,, 
though, as Boileau remarked, it is written 
\yithout connedtion, certainly dejferve$ great 
praife, for livelinefs. of defcription, and }uft-i 
ne£s of observation, . 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the 
writers for the thcg.tre ^re excepted^^Engbmd 
had no mailers of cpmny>n life. No wrLuers 
had yet undertaken, to. reform either the la-: 
vagenefs of neglefl:, or the. impertinence, of 
civility ; to flxew when to fpeajk, or to be 
filent'; how to refufe, or how- to comply. 
We bajd, many books to teach^ us our more 
important duties, and to fettle opinions in 
philofophy or politicks ; but an Arbiter ele^ 
gantiarumy a judge of propriety,, was yet 
wanting, who fhould furvey the track of 
daily cqnverfation, and free it from thorns 
and prickks, which teaze the pafler, though 
they do not wound him. 

For 
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pQT this purpofe nothing is fo jproper as 
title frequent publication of^ fl^ort papers^ 
tlirhich we read not as ftudy but amufement* 
If the fubjed: be flight, the treatife likewiff 
is fhort* The bufy may find tirne^ and the 
idle may find patience* 

This mode of conveying ch?ap andeafjf 
kpqwled^e began anaong us in the Civil War> 
when. It was much the interefl.of either p.arty 
to raife'and fix the prejudices of the people^ 
At that time appeared Mercurivis A^rlicu^,^ 
Mercurius Rufticus, and Mercurius Civicus* 
It is faid, that when any. title grew po- 
pular, it was ftolen by the aQtagonift, who 
by this ftr^tagem conveyed his notions to 
thofe who would not have receiyjed hiim had 
he not worn the appearance of a friend* 
The tumult pf thofe unhappy days kft 
fcarcely any man leifure to treafure up oe- 
cafional compofitions } and fo much were 
they negleded, that a complete colleiftioii is 
njo where to be found* . 

Therfe Mercuries were fuoceeded by L'Ef-* 
trange*s Obfervator, and that by Lefley's Re- 

Z 2 hearfal^ 
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hcarfal, and perhaps by others ; but hitherto 
nothing had been conveyed to the people, in 
this commodious manner, but controverfy 
relating to the Church or State; of which 
they taught many to talk, whoni they could 
not teach to judge. 

It has been fuggefted that the Royal Soci- 
ety was iriftituted foon after the Reftoration, 
to divert the attention of the people from 
publick difcontent. The Tatler and Spec- 
tator had the fame tendency : they were pub- 
liihed at a time when two pairties, loud, reft- 
lefs, and violent, each with plaufible declara- 
tions, and each perhaps without any diftin6t 
termination of its views, were agitating the 
nation; to minds heated with political con- 
teft, they fupplied cooler and more inoffen- 
five reflections; and it is faid by Addifon, in 
a fubfequent work, that they had a percepti- 
ble influence upon the converfation of that 
time, and taught the frolick and the gay to 
unite merriment with decency; an eflPe<a 
which they can never wholly lofe, while 
• they continue to be among the firft books 
by which both fexes are initiated in the ele- 
gances of knowledge. 

The 
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The Tatler and Speftator adjufted, like 
Caf^,/the unfettled practice of daily inter- 
QOuirie by propriety and politenefs ; and, like 
La Bruyere, exhibited the CharaSi£rs and 
Manners of the Age. The perfonages intro- 
duced in thefe papers were not merely ideal; 
they were then known, and confpicuous in 
various jftations. Of the Tatler this is told 
by Steele in his laft paper, and of the Spec- 
tator by Budgell in the Preface to Theophraf- 
tus ; a bpe>|c which Addifon has recommend- 
ed^ ai)4 which h? wa$ fwfpe(3;ed to have re*- 
vifed, if he did not write it. Of thofe por^ 
traits, which may be fuppofed to be fome-r 
times cifibelliflied, and fometimes aggravat- 
ed, the priginals are now partly known, and 
partly forgotten, 

B.ut to fay that they united the plans of two 
or three eminent writers, is to give them but 
a fmall part of th^ir due praife ; they fuper-- 
added literature and criticifm, and fometimes 
towered iar above their predeceflbrs ^ and 
taught, with great juftnefs of argument and 
4ignitjr of language, the moft important du-p- 
jies and fublime truths. 

7s z All 
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All thefe topicks wcreHappiJy varied with 
elegant fictions and refined allegories, and 
illuminated with different changes of ftyk 
and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that of the cha-r 
rafters feigned or exhibited in the Spedta-^ 
tor, the favourite of Addifon was Sir Roger 
de Cpverley, of whom he had formed a very 
delicate and difcrimihated idea, which he 
would not fulFer to be violated ; and thcre-r 
fore when Steele had fhewn him innocently 
picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking 
her to a tavern, he drew upon himfelf fo 
much of his friend's indignation, that he was 
forced to appeafe him by a promife .of far-* 
bearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reafon which induced Cervantes to 
bring his hero, to the grzYc,para mifola nam 
Don ^iocote, y yo para eU niade Addifon de- 
clare, with an undue vehemence of e:3^preA 
fion, that he would kill Sir Roger 3 being 
of opinion that they were' born for one 
another, and that any other hajid would do 
him wrong. 

It 
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It may be doubted whether Addifon ever 
filled up his original delineation. He de- 
jfcribes his K-night as having his imagination 
fomewhat warped; but of this perverfionhe 
ha« made very little ufe. The irregularities 
in Sir Rogers conduft^ feem not fo much the 
4^ffc&s of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual preiTure of 
feme overwhelming i4ea, as of habitual ruf- 
ticity, and that negligence which folitary 
grandeur natjirallj generates^ 

Thfe variable weather of the mind, the fly- 
ing vapoiirS of incipient madnefs, which from 
time to time cloud reafon, without eclipfing 
it, it requires fo much nicety to exhibit, 
that Addifon feems.to have been deterred 
from profeCuting his pwn defign. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentler 
man, appears to be a l^ory, or, as it is gently 
exprefled, an adherent to the landed intereft, 
is oppofed Sir Andrew Freeport, a new man, 
a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed 
intereft, and a Whig, Of this contrariety of 
opinions, it is probable more confequences 
Z f were 
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were at firft intended, than could be produ^ 
ccd yirhen the refolution was taken to ex- 
clude party from the paper, jSir Andrew 
does but little, and that little feems . not to 
have pleafed Addifon, who, when he dif- 
miffed him from the club, changed his 
opinions, Steele had made hini, in the true 
fpirit of unfeeling commerce, declare that 
he would not build an hoj^ital for. idle people i 
but at laft he buys land, fettles in the coun- 
try, and builds not a manufaftory, but an 
hofpital for twelve old hufbandmen, for men 
with whom a merchant has little acquaipt- 
ance, and whom he commonly confiders 
with little kindnefs. 

Of eflays thus qle^ant, thus inftrudive, 
and thjis commodioufly diftributed, it is na- 
tural to fuppofe the approbation general and 
the fale numerous. I once heard it obferyed, 
that the fale may be calculated by the pro- 
dud of the tax, related in the laft nurnber 
to produte more than twenty, poinds a week, 
and therefore ftated at one and twenty pounds, 
or three pounds ten fhillings a day » this, at 
a half-penny a paper, will give fixteen hun- 
dred and eighty for the daily number, 
y ' ' ' ' ' ^ This 



_J 
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This fale is not great ; yet this, if Swift bp 
l^rcdited, was likely to grow lefs; for he de-r 
clares that the Speftator, whom he ridicules 
for his eadlefs mention of the fair/ex, had 
before, his reccfs wearied his readers. 

The next year ( 1 7 1 3), in which Cato came 
upon the ftage, was the grand clinxaftcrick 
of Addifon's reputation. Upon the death of 
Cato, he had, as is faid, planned a tragedy in 
the time of his travels, and had for feveral 
years, the four firft adts finifhed, which were 
fliewn to fuch as were likely to fpread theif 
admiration. They were feen by Pope, and 
by Cibber;. who relates that Steele, when he 
took back the copy, told him, in the def- 
picable cant of literary modefty, that, what-^- 
ever fpirit his friend had fhewn in thecom- 
pofition, he doubted whether he would have 
courage fuificient to expofe it to the cenfure 
of a Britiih audience. 

The time however was now come, when 
thofe who afFefted to think liberty in dan- 
ger, afFeded likewife to think that a ftage- 
play might preferve it: and Addifoh was 
jpportuned, in the nan^e of the tutelary dei^ 

tics 
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ties of Britain, to ftiew his courage ajid his 
zeal by. finifhing his defign. 

To refume his work he feemed pervcr fely 
and unaccountably unwilling j and by a re* 
queft, which perhaps he wifhcd to be denied, 
defired Mr, Hughes to add a fifth aft, 
Hughes fuppofed him ferious 5 and, under- 
taking the fupplemcnt, brought in a few days 
fome fcenes for his examination ; but he had 
in the mean time gone to work himfelf, and 
produced half an ad:, which he afterwards 
completed, but with brevity irregularly dif. 
proportionate to the foregoing parts ; like a 
tafk performed with rejuftance, and hur-^ 
ried to its cpnclflifion. 

It niay yet be doubted whether Cato was 
piade publick by any change of the author's 
purpofe i fojT Dennis charged him with raif- 
ing prejudices in his own favour by falfe po-. 
fitions of preparatory criticifm, and with 
poijbning the town by contradicfling in the 
Spedtator the eftablifticd rule of poetical juf-. 
tice, becaufe his own hero, with all his vir-» 
lues,, was to fall before a tyrant. The fad is 
pertain j* the ntotives.we muiVguefa. 
? ; : AddifoA 
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Addifon wajs, I believe, fufficiently dif-* 
pofed to bar all avenues againft all danger* 
When Pope] brought him the prologue, 
which is properly accommodated to the 
play, there were thefe words, Britons, arife^ 
be worth like this approved y meaning no- 
thing more than, Britons, ered: and exalt 
yourfelves to the approbation of public vir- 
tue. Addifon was frighted left he fhould be 
. thought a promoter of infurredion, and the 
line was liquidated to Britons, attend. 

Now, heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
great, the important day, when Addifon was 
%o ftand the hazard of the theatre, Tha| 
there might, however, be left as little to ha^ 
jzardas was poffible, on the firfl night Steele^, 
as himfelf relates, uiidertool^ to pack an au^ 
dience. This, fays Pope*, had been tried 
for the firft time in favour of the Diftreft 
Mother I and was now, with inore efficacy, 
praiftifed for Cato, 

The danger was foon over, The whol? 
Ratjon was at that tirne on fire with fa(^ion, 

f Spence, 

The 
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The Whigs applauded every line in which 
l^iberty was mentioned^ as, a. fa tire on the 
Tories ; and the Tories echoed every clap^ 
to fhew that the fatire was unfelt. The 
ftory of Bolingbroke is well known. He 
called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the caufe of Liberty 
fo well againft a perpetual didator. The 
Whigs, fays Pope, defign a fecond prefcnt, 
when they can accompany it with as good a 
fentenc?. 

The play, fupported thus by the emula- 
tion of factious praife, was afted night after 
nighl for a longer time than^ I believe^^ the 
publick had allowed to any drama heiforej 
and the author, ais MrSt Pprter long afterr 
wards related, wandered through the whole 
eixhibition behind the fcenes with ireftlefs 
and unappeafable folicitude, 

When it was 'printed, notice was giveii 
that the Queen would be pleafed if it was de- 
dicated to her ; but as be had defi^ned t^M 
compliment elfewhere^ be found himfelf obliged^ 
fays Tickell, ^j^ bis duty on the one hahd^ arid 



.J 
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bis honour on the other ^ to fend it into the 
world without any dedication. 

Human happinefs has always its abate- 
ments ; the brighteft fun-ihine of fucccfs is 
not without a cloud. No fooner Was^ Cato 
ofiered to the rcSder, than it was attacked by 
the acute nialignity of Dennis, with all the 
violence of angry criticifm. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his temper 
more furious than Addifon, for what thiey 
called liberty, and though a flatterer oJF the 
Whig miniftry, covlld not fit quiet at a fuc- 
cefsful play ; but was eager to telt friends 
and enemies, that^, they had mifplaced their 
admirations. The world was too ftubborn 
for inftruftion ; with the fate of the cen- 
furcr of Corneille's Cid, hia animadverfions 
{hewed his anger without effcdt, and Cato 
continued to .be praifed. 

,. Pope had now an opportunity of courting 
the friendfhip of Addifon, by vilifying his 
old enemy, and could give refentment its 
full play without appearing t6 revenge him-* 
felf . He therefore publifhed A Narrati'we. of 
the madnefs of John Dennis ; a performance 

which 
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which left the objediofts to the pk/inthcil' 
full force, and therefore difcpvered more de-« 
fire of vexing the critick than of defending 
the poet. ; * . . 

Addifon, whow^s no ftrang^r.te the wordd, 
probably faw the- felii&nefi^pf^P^e:'^ frieud-i 
fhip ; and, refplving;that>e fliPirtd have the 
confequences of his officipji^fi^efsfii^hiaifelf/ 
informed Dennis hj Steele^ t^^at he was 
forry for the infult;. and thjit whenever be 
fhquld think fit to a»fwer i»is . r^tnaffes, h^ 
would do it ip a manner tp which nothing 
could be* objected. 

The greateft weakncfs of the play is .in 
the fcencs of love^ which are fsdd by Pope* 
to have been added to the original plan upon 
a fubfequent review, in compiiaiice with the 
popular pradice of the jftagc. ^Suchanrautho-* 
rity it is hard to.rejedt; yet the love is fo in- 
timately mingled with the whok adion^ "that 
it cannot eafily be. thought extrinfick and ad-» 
ventitious ; for if it were tdccD away, wha4 
would be left ? or how were the four add 
filled in the firit draught f 

♦ Spence. 

At 
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At th« publication the Wits feefned proucl 
to pay their attendance with fenconaiaffick 
▼erfes. The beft are from an unknown hand, 
which ^rill perhaps lofe fom6what c^^ ^hei^ 
praife when the author is known to be 
Jeffreys. ', . .. 

' Cat6 had yet other honours. It was ctin-* 
fored as a party-pky by a Sckalar of^xford^ 
and defended ih a favourable examination by 
Dr. Sewel. It was tranflated by Salvini ^ 
into Italian, and a<Sed at Florence jf and by 
the Jefuits of St. Omer*s into Latin, and 
played by their puprls. Of this verfion a 
copy was fcnt to Mr. Addifon : iris to be 
wifhedthat it couHbe found, for' the fake 
of comparing their verlioa of* the foliloquy 
with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was Written on the fame^fubjedl 
by Des Champs, a French poet, which was 
tranflated, -with a criticifm on the Englifh 
play. But the tranflator and th^ critick are 
now forgotten, 

Dennis lived on unanfwered, and there- 
fore little read :- Addifon knew the policy <Jf 

literature 
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literature too well to make his ciiemy import 
tant^ by drawing the attention of the pn^^ 
lick upon a criticifin, which, though fome- 
times intemperate, was often irrefragable. 



While Cato was upon the ftage,; another 
daily paper, called T'Ae Guardian, was pub- 
liibed by Steele, To this, Addifcn gave 
great affiiiance, whether occaiionally or hf 
previous engagement is not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow 
and too ferious : it might properly enough 
admit both the duties and the dedHScai^s of 
life, but teemed not to include literary (pe- 
culations, and was in fome degree violated 
by merriment and burlefque. What had 
the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs 
of tall or of little men, with nefts of ants, 
or with Strada's prolufions ? 

Of this paper nothing is. neceflary to be 
faid, but that it found many contributors, 
and that it was a continuation of the Spec- 
tator, with the fame elegance, and the fame 
variety, till. fome unlucky fparklc from a 
Tory paper fet Steele's politicks on fire, and 
7 t^it 
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wit ar once blazed into faction* He was 
foon. too hot for i^utral topicks, and quitted 
the Guardian'to write the EngHJhman,. . 

..♦ 
The paper SI of Addifort are marked in the 
Speftatof by one of the Letters in the name 
of Clia^ and in the Guardian by a handi 
whetlief it Was, ad Tickdl pretends to think, 
that he was unwilling to ufurp the praife of • 
others, or is ^eek, with far greatbr likeli-* 
h<3od, insinuates, that he could not without 
difcontent impart to others any of his own* 
I have heard that his avidity did not fatisfy 
itfelf with the air of renown, but that with 
great eagernefs he laid hold on his 'propor* 
tion of the profits* 

Many of thefe papers were written with 
powers truly comick, with nice difcri-_ 
mination of charafters, and accurate ob-* 
fervation of natural or accidental deviations 
from propriety; but it was not firppofed 
that he had tried a comedy on the ftage^- 
till Steele, afte# his death, declared him 
the author of the Drummer i this hoW<* 
ever Steele did not know to be true by any 
dife<ft teftimony; for wheft Addifon put 
the play into his hands, he only told him, 
. Vol. II* A a it 
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it was the work of a Gentleman in,tbi 
Company*, and when it was receiyed, as 
is confeiied^ with cold di%probation» he; 
#as probably lefs willing to claim it. Tickell 
emitted it in his colle^ion i but th^ ttOx-- 
mony of Steele, and the total filence of any. 
other claimant, has determined the publick 
toaflign it to Addifon, and it is now printed' 
with his other poetry. Steele carried the 
Drummer to the playhoufe, and afterwards to« 
the prefs, and fold the copy for fifty guineas.^ 

To the opinion of Steele may be ddded the 
proof fupplied by the play itfelf, of which 
the charadbers are fuch as Addiibn would 
have- delineated, and the tendency fuch as 
Addilfon would have promoted. That it 
fhould have been ill received would raife 
wonder, did we jxot daily fee the capricious- 
diftribution of theatrical praifc. 

He was not all this time an indifferent 
fpeftator of publick affairs. He wrote, as; 
difierent exigences required (in ijoj)^.l!bi, 
prefent State of the War, and the kece0ty^ 
an Au^nentationi which, however judkgious^t 
being written o^ tj^porary topick^, and^^:7t 
hibiting no peculiar powers^ laid hold on no 

attentioOf 
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attention, and has naturally funk by its bvrti 
weight into negledti This cannot be faid^ 
of the few paper* entitled The tFhig Exami- 
ner^ in which is employed dl the forifec of^ 
gay malevolence and humoitous fatird. Of 
this paper, which juft appeared and expired^ 
Swift remarks, with exultation, that /> is noiii 
down among the dead men. He might well 
rejoice at the death of that which Re could 
riot have killed* Every reader of every p^arty^ 
fince perfohal malice is paft, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation arc read only 
aB efFufionS of wit, muft wifli for mott q£ 
the Whig JEiXaminersi for on no occafion was 
the genius of Addifon more vigorously ex- 
erted> and oh riond did the fuperiority of hisf 
powers mofe evidently appeat. His Trial of 
Count Tariff y Written to expofe the Treaty of 
Commerce with Ffaflce, lived no lotigcr thail 
the queftion that produced \U 

Not iohg afterwards afi attetnj)t Wds inadc 
to revive the SpeBatopf at a tittttt indeed by no 
iftcans favourable to litcraturc/tvheh the fixe-' 
ctffioii.of'a new family to the throne filled 
tite^ nation with anxiety, diicord^ and con- 
fttfibftj- and' eith.<sr the turbukuicc of thd^ 
^-^" -^' •- A a 2 -times^^ 
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times, or the fatiety of the readers, put a ftop 
to the publication^ after an experiment o( 
eighty numberSy which were afterwards^ 
.colle&ed into, an eighth volume, perhapS' 
more valuable than any one of ^thofe that 
went before it. Addifon produced more than 
a*fourth part^ and the other contributors are 
by no means unworthy of appearing as his; 
aflbciates. The time that had paffed during 
the fufpenfion of the Spectator , though/ it had 
not leffencd his power of humour, £bems ta 
have increafed his difpofition to ferioufnefsr 
the proportion of his religious to his comicL 
papers is greater thaa in. the former lerics. 

The Sfe^atory from its reeommenccmenty 
was publiflied only three times a week;> 
and no difcriminative marks were added to 
the papers . To Addifon Tickell has afcrib- 
cd twenty-three*^ 

The &peBator had many contributors > and^ 
"^Steele, whofe negligence kept him always m. 
\ hurry, when it was his turn to furnifh a^ 

♦ Numb. 556. 557. 558. 559. 561. 562. 565. 567- 
568. 569. 571. 574. 575. 579-580. 582. 583. 584" 58^ 
590. 592^ 598. 600. 
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^p^T, caijed loudly for the Letters, of wljich 
Jiddifbn, whof« materisJs were imor^, mzd^ 
littk ufe ; l>aviag rccourfe to il^etcibeis and 
-hints, tlie product of his former ^udies, 
iw^hich he ,Hpw reviewed and compleled: 
among thefe are named by Tickell the BJays 
on Wit, thofe on the Pleafures of i^c Jmap^ 
jtafiorij and the Critkifm on Miitm* \ 

When the Houfe of Hanover took poffef- 
jGon of the throne, it was reafonable to ex- 
^&. that the zeal of Addifon would be 
/uitably rewarded. jBefore the arrival of king 
;<5eorge, he was made fecretary to, the re- 
genfcy^ and was required by his office tq fend 
jioticp toJiaaoycr that the Queen was dead, 
and that the throne was vacant. To do this 
would not have heen difficult to zny man 
but Addifon, who was fo overwhelmed with 
ihe gr^atn^fs of the event, and fo difl:ra<fted 
by choice of exprefliont jhat the lords, who 
(poul4 not wait foi the niceties of criticifm, 
/Sailed Mr^ Southwell, a clerk in the houfef 
#jid prderieid him to difpatch the .meflagc^. 
Southwell readily tpJd what was ncceflary, 
in the common ftyle of bufinefs, and valued 
himfclf upon hav|ng done what was too hard 
for Addifon, . . j: 

Aa3 He 
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He was bcf tcjr q[ualificd for the FreehdlBer^ 
a paper which he publifhed twice a week, 
from Dec. 23 j 1715^ to the middle of the 
next year, •this Was undertaken in defence 
of tH<5 cftablilhed governnaent, fometimes 
with argument, fotnetimes with mirth. In 
.argument he had many equals ; but his 
humour was lingular and matchlefs, JSi-r 
gotry itfelf muft be delighted with the Tory- 
Fpx-htoitert 

Thcce are however fome ftrokes l^fs elcr 
gant, and lefs decent; fuch as the Pretender ? 
Journal, in which one topick of ridicule is 
his poverty. This mode of abufe had beeji 
jcmployed by Milton againft king Charier II, 

f' Centum exulantis vifccra Marfupii regis." 

An)l Oldmixon delights to tell of fome al- 
jderman of London, tlw.t he had more money 
ik^fi the exiled princes 1 but that whicli 
might bo expeaed frotti Milton'« favagenefs, 
or Qldmixon's meannefs, was not fuitableto 
the delicacy of Addifon. 

Steele thought the humo»r of the Free^ 
k^^ ?99 pice aijd gentle for fuch noify 

times I 
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times i and is- rq>orted to have £itd tliat the 
mlniftry made ufe of a lute, when they ih6uld 
Jhave called f6r a trumpet* 

-. This year (1716*) he married the count- . 
cfs dowager of Warwick, whom he had foli-» 
cited by a very long and anxious courtfhip, 
perhaps with behaviour not very unlike that 
of Sir Roger to his difdainful widow ; and 
who, I am afraid, diverted herfelf often by 
playing with, his pafSon. He is faid to have 
firft known her by becoming tutor ta her 
fonf. '' He formed," faid Tonfon, '' the? 
'^ defigi^of getting that lady, from the time 
*f when he was firft recommended into the 
** faijiily." In what part of his Ufe he ob- 
tained the recommendation, or how long, 
and in what manner he lived in the family, 
J kiibw noti His advances at firft were cer-. 
tainly tiniorous, but grew bolder afi h* re- 
putation and influence increafed ; till at laft 
ihe lady was perfuaded to roa^ry him, on 
terms much like thofe on which a T:urkiih 
princefs ia efppufed, to whom the Sultein is 
reported to pronounce, '^ Daughter; I ^ive 

* Aa4 ' ^ ^ thc'g 
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** thpe this nwi iof thy flave/' Jjt^e mar-' 
riag€, if uncontradi!Q;e4 fcport can be cre^ 
ditedji made no addkipn tp bis Ij^a^^pinj^fs; i^ 
neither found them nor made them equal. 

She always reineinb€yrp4 k^ 9^^ ^^^» V^^ 
thought herfplf ie»titlqd fxy pv^t with v^ry 
little ceremony the tutpr .of her fyfi , Rowrc'^ 
ballad of the D^fpairi/fg ^heplferdl^ fai4 to 
have beeia written, eifcber before pr ^<pr n^ar- 
riage, upon thi3 rnpijiorable pair ^j . ^4 i^ is 
certain that Addiibn has left h€hiij4 him imj 
encouragement for anibjtious love. 

The year after (17 17) |ie rofe t^ his htgh^ft 
elevation, being ma4ef€C|:etary^iJate. Fof 
this employment h^ Wght he jpftly.C^Jipofcd 
qualifie4 -by long pr^<f}i^e of. Jbii^fiijeifs, .an^ 
by hjs regular afgent through otljer offices j 
but expe<5t^tion is ofteij difitppointed i it is 
uniyerfally confeffe4 liha^ hp wjis uqfiqud tq 
the duties of his p-Jlacp, Iiji t\^ hPsCe of 
commons h« pould 1101 i^e^k, ^4:'t|^*f©re 
was ufejefs Xo the 4^pac? of t^f gpyern- 
ment. In the office, fays Pope*, h? cp»i4 
i>ot iffue an order withota^ IpA^g ^ tune i^ 
queft of fine expreffions. What he gaine4 

* Spence, 

in 
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fei xmk, he loft in cxjedif ; and, fiading by 
experience bis own inability^ was focccd io 
jSplicit bi3 difouiHon, with a penfion of iifteen 
hundred pounds a year* His friends palliatdd 
this jcelinquiihnaent, of:, ^fdiich both friends 
and enemies knew the true reafoh, with an 
account of declining health, and the necejQity 
of secefs and quiet* 

He now returned to his 4rocation, and be-*, 
gan to plan literary occupations forhis ftrture 
life. He purpofed a tragedy on the death 
of Socrates 5 a ftory of Which, as Tickell re- 
jQiarks, the bafk is narfow, and to which I 
Jcnow not how love could have been append- 
led. There would however have been no 
want e|cher of virtue iii the /entiments, or 
elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a deface of 
the Chrijiian Re/igzotiy of which part was 
publi^ed after his death ; and he deigned 
pj hare ir^^t a new poetical v^riion of the 
J^falms, 

Thefe pious compofitions Pope imputed* 
%g g ielifiih motive, upon the credit, as he 

f Spence, 
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owns, of 'Tonfon ; who having quarrelled 
with Addifon^ and not loving himy ^d^ that« 
when he laid down the iecretary's office, he 
intended to take orders, and obtain a hifhop- 
rick ; for, faid he, / always thought him a 
frieft in his hearts 

That Pope fhould have thought thiscon-r 
jcfture of Tortfon worth remembrance is a 
proof, but indeed fo far as I have founds 
the only proof, that he retained fome malig- 
mty from their ancient rivalry^ Tonfon pre- 
tended but to guefs it ; no other mortal evdr 
fufpeifted it ; and Pope might have refioded^ 
that a man who had been fecretary of ilate^ i|i 
the miniftry of Sunderland, knew a neater 
way toabiflioprick.than by defeQdiiig Reli*^ 
^ion, or tranflating.th«Pfalm§, ^ . . 

It:i$ related that he had once a defign to 
make an Englifh Diftionary, and that he con.- 
fidfcred Dr JTillotfon as the writer of higheft 
authority. . There was formeiiy Xent to me 
by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leatherfellera. 
Company, who was eminent for curiofity and 
Hteraturc, a colleftion of examples feleded 
fforxi Tillotfon's works, as Locker faid, by 
Addifon. It came too late to be of ufe, j(b 

I 
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I infpeaed it but flightly, an* rcmcn&cr 
it indiiiinftly. I thought the pai&ges too 
ihort, 

Addifon however did not conclude bis life 
in peaceful iludies; but relapfed^ when he 
wa$ oe^r his end^ to a political diipute^ 

It fo happened thgt (17 18- 19) a contro-^ 
,verfy was agitated, with great vehemence, be- 
tween thpft friends of long continuance, Ad- 
difon and Steele. It may be afked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what 
5:aii!^ copld fet them at variance. The fub^ 
jeft of their difpute was of great importance^ 
The earl pf Sunderland propofed an a£t called 
the Peerage Bilh by which the number of 
pccr§ ibpvijid b^ fi^^d, and the king reftrained 
from any new creation of nobility, unlefs 
when an old family fhpftjd be extinft. To 
thiiS tjie }pf4^ would natiferally agree ; and 
the king^ who was yet little acquainted with 
iis own prerogative, and, as is now well 
known, almoftrindifferent to the poffefljons 
of the Crown, had been perfuadedtp confent. 
The only difficulty was found among the 
commons, who were not likely to ap- 
prove the perpetual cxclufipn of thcmfelves 

? ap4 
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and their pofterity. The bill therefore was 
eagedy oppoied, and flimong others by 8if Ro- 
bert Walpole,whofe fpeech was publifhed. 

The lords might thiok their dignity dimi^ 
siiihcd by improper advanceinentSy and par«. 
ticubriy by the intr-QduiaiQn of twelve new 
peers at once, to produce a majority of To- 
ries in thp laft reign ; an ad of authority 
vidlpfU: enough, yet certainly legal, ^md by no 
ateans to be^ compared with that contempt 
of tnatiQnal right, with which feme time af^ 
terwards, -by thip initigation of tVhiggifm, the 
commons, chofehj by the pdopk fof th^ee 
years, chpfe thcipfelvcs for (Qvcn. But, what^ 
e^ver might he tljie ^ifpofition 6f the lords, 
the people had no wifh to incceafe 4heir 
power. The tendency of the bill, ks Steele 
©bJferyedm aktterto theeapl of Oxford, was 
tointisfcduce an Ariftocracy; for a^iftajority in 
the houfc of lords, fo limited, would have 
been defpoliick and irreii^ibk , 

, To preyent diis fubveriion of the ai^cient 
eihtfoliihmeht, Stede, who£s pen readily fe« 
comdj^d his political paflipn^, endeafnoiiired to 
al^m the nation by a pamphlet csllsd ^h 

Pkkeiani 
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Plebeian j to diis ari anfwer w^ pubHlhec! by 
Addifoa^ nnd^t the tilk of ^i^ OldWbi^, m 
which it is next difcot^ered- that Steele wa^ then' 
known to be tfie advocate for* the Commt)Yi^, 
Steele replied by a feeond FkbtiMi attd, 
whether by ignbranee or by courtefy, con^ti- 
ed himfeif to Iris qijteffioti, without any per- ^ 
fonal notice of his opponent* Nothing hi- 
therto was committed againft the laws of 
friendfbif^ or proprieties of decency; but 
controvertifts eannot long retiain theit'klnd- 
nefs for each other. The Old Whig aillwer- 
ed the Plebeian, and coufd not forbear fome 
eontetnpt of • little Dicky y whofe tilade it was 
to write pamphlets/ Bitky hot^ever dicf 
not iofe his fettled veneration for his friend; 
but contented himfelf wrth (Juofin^ fofrie 
lines of Cato, which were at ohce detection 
and reproof. The bill wis l^d allde dtiring 
that feffien, and Addifbn died before the 
next, IB whieb its eommitttient Was itjedted' 
by two- hundred fixty-five to- orte hundred " 
feventy-feven. ' 

Evlry reader furfcly mttft regret thit thfefe 
two iliuii^rlou's friends, af ter fo ni^any yfearS'^ 
paft: in confidence and endearment, iilUntfy 
IQ of 
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of intcrcft3> conformity of opinion^ and fel- 
lowfhip of ftudy, (hould Anally part in acri-. 
monious oppoiition/ Such a controveriy was 
Bdlum plufquam cvoik^ as Lucan exprefTes it. 
Why could not faftion find other advocates ? 
But^ among the uncertainties of the humian 
ftate^ we are doomed to number the inflabi- 
Kty of friendfhip. 

Of this Jifpute I have little knowledge but 
from the BiograpbiaBritannica^ The OIJL 
Whig is not inferted in Addifon's works» nor 
is it mentioned by Tickell in his Life ; why 
it was omitted the biographers doubtlefs give 
the true reafon; the fa£t was too recent, and 
thofe who had been heated in the contention 
were not yet cool. 

• ■'*"■•' 
, Tl^e neceffity of complying with timesf^ 

and of iparing perfons, is the great impedi-> 
ment of biography. Hiftory may be formed 
frpn) permanent monuments and records;, 
but Lives can only be written from peribnal 
knowledge, which is growing every day lef^ 
and in & fhort time is loft for ever. What is 
knpwn can feldom be immediately told ; and- 
when it might be told, it is no longer knowxu. 

Tbtf 
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The delicate features of the mind, the nice 
difcriminations of charad:er, and the minute 
peculiarities of condud, are foon obliterated; 
and it is furely better that caprice, obAinacy, 
frolick, and folly, however they might de- 
light in the defcription, fhoald be filently 
forgotten^ than that, hy wanton merriment 
and unfeafonable detection, a pang fhould be 
given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or 
a friend. As the' procefs of thefe narratives 
is now bringing me among my contempora- 
ries, I begin to feel myfelf walking upm 
ajhes under which the fire is not extinguijhed^ 
and coming to the time of which it will he 
proper rather to hy nothing that is/a/fe, than 
all that is true. 

The end of this ufeful life was now ap-t 
proaching*~Addifon had for fome time 
Ibeen oppreffed by ihortnef^ of breath, which 
was few aggravated by a dropfy ; and, 
fipding his danger preffing, he prepared to 
die conformably to his own precepts a;nd 
profcfiious. 



\ Ihjring this lingering decay, he fe;nt, ^r 
pope relates/^, a meffage'by the earl ofrWai^^" 

* Speiice. 
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wick fo IV^r. Gay, defirihg to fee him; G^y# 
who had not vifited him for fomc time be- 
fore, obeyed the fufhriions, and fotmd hnn- 
felf received vfrith great kin:dnefs. Thte jiilr-i 
poft for which the interview had been foIi-» 
cited Was then difcovcred : Addifon told 
himy that h6 had injufed hint; but that, if 
he recovered, he w6uld recompenfe Kirtt. 
What the injury was he did not explain, not 
did Gay e^er fcnov^ ; but fiippo fed that fome 
preferrn^nt defigned for Ritii, had, by Ad- 
difoti'^ intervention, been Withheld. - ' ' 

Lord tV'arwick was a yoiing man of very 
irregular life, and perhaps - of loofe opinions. 
Addifon, for whom he did not want refpedt, 
had very diligently endeavourfed to reclaim 
him ; but his argutnents and expoftulatidns 
had no effeft. One experiment, htiwever, 
remained to be tried : when he found his life' 
near its end, he directed the young lord td 
be called; arid wlien he defircd, with great 
tgnderriefs-, to hear his laft injunftions, told' 
him, I Aavefentjbr you that you may fee hont 
4 Chrifiian Mti die. What cffeft this awful 
fcene had on the earl I know not ; he like^ 
wife died himfelf in a fliort time* 
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In Tickeirs excellent Elegy on his friend 
are the& lines : 

He taught us how to live ; andi oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge^ taught us how to die; 

In which he alliideS^ as he told Dif* Youngs 
to this moving interview. 

Having given dire<5tions to .Mr. Tickell 
for the publication of his wof ks, s^d dedi- 
cated them on his death-bed to his friend 
Mr* Craggs, he died June 17, 171 9, at 
Holland-houfe, leaving no child but a 
daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a fiifficientteftimony, 
that the refentment of party has tranfmitted 
no charge of any crimci He was pot one 
of thofe who are praifed only after death j 
for his merit w^s fo generally ackriowledged^ 
that Swift, having obferved that his cledtiQij 
paffed without a conteft^ adds, that if he 
had propofed himfelf for king^ he would 
hardly have been refufed.. ^ 

Vol- II. B.fe . His 
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His zeal for his party did not extinguim,' 
his kindnefs for the merit of his opponent^ : 
when he was fecretary in Ireland, he refVfed 
to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, no- 
thing is fo often mentioned as that timorous 
or fullen taciturnify, which his friends cal- 
led . modefty by too mild a n^me. . Steele 
mentions with great tendernefs ** that re- 
'* markable bafhfulnefs, which is a cloaj: 
•^ that hides and muffles merit;" and tells 
us, that *'his abilities were covered only- by 
,^* modefty, which doubles the beauties 
** which are feen, and gives credit and efteem 
•* to all that are concealed." Cheftcrfiel(i 
affirms, that ^* Addifon was the moft timorr 
** ous and aukward man that he ever faw." 
And Addifon, fpeakihg of his own deficiehcc 
in converfation, ufed to fay of himfelf, that, 
with refpedt to intellectual wealth, ** he 
*' could draw bills for a thoufand pounds^ 
*' though he had not a guinea in his 
"pocket." .. 

That he wanted current coin for ready 
payment, and ^y that want was often ob- 

ftruaed 
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ftrufted and diftrcffed; that he was opprefjed 
By an Improper and ungraceful timidity, every 
tej^imony concurs to prove 5 but Chefter- 
fietd's reprefentation is doubtlefs hyperboli- 
cal. That man cannot be fuppofed very un- 
expert in the arts of converfation and prad:ice 
of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by 
his lifcfulnefs and dexterity, became fecretary 
©f ftate ; and who died at forty-feven> after 
having not only ilood long in the higheft 
rjink of wit and literature, but filled one of 
tljip moll important offices of ftate- 

' The time in which he livedo had reafbn to 
lament his obftinacy of filence; ** for he 
** was," fays Steele, ** above all men in 
^* that talent called humour, and enjoyed 
** it in iuch perfedion, that I have often re- 
** flefted, after a night fpent with him 
*' apart from all the world, that I had had 
*^ the pleafure of converfing with an inti- 
"^* mate acquaintance of Terence and Catul- 
** lus, who had all their wit and nature," 
** heightened with humour more exquifite 
*' and delightful than any other man ever 
** pbiTeiTed/' This is the fondnefs of a 
friend j let us hear what is told tis by a rival. 
" B b 2 '* Addifon* 
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" Addifon'sconverfation*/' fays Pope,. ^'^kiSP 
** fomething in it more charming than I have' 
** found in any other man. But thi^ was 
** only when familiar: before flrangers^ br 
•^ perhaps a fingle ftranger, he preferved his/ 
** dignity by a ftilF filence/* 

This modefty was by no means incon- 
fiftent with a very high opinion of his owrt 
merit. He demanded to be the firft name in 
modern wit ; and> with Steele to, echo him^ 
ufed to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and 
Congreve defended againft them^f*. There 
is no reafon to doubt that he fufFered too- 
much pain from the prevalence of Pope's 
poetical reputation;: nor is it without ftrong 
reafon fufpe<9:ed, that by fome difingenuou& 
ad:s he endeavoured to obftrud it; Pope 
was not the only man whom he infidioufly 
injured, though the only man of whom he 
could be afraid* 

His own powers were fuch as might have 
fatisfied him with confcious excellence. Of 
very cxtcnfive learning he has indeed given 

* SpencCr t Tonlbn and Spcnce. 
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aao jproofs. He feems to have had fraall ac- 
iqyaintaace with the fciencesj^ and te? have 
read little except Latin and French; but of 
the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals, (hew- 
that he had perufed the works with great 
diligence and ikill. The abundance of his 
own mind left him little need of adventitious 
fentiments; his wit always could fuggcfl: 
what the occafion demanded* . He had read 
with critical eyes the important volume of 
hunjah life, and knew the heart of man from 
the depths of flratagem to the furface of 
afFedtation, 

What he knew he could eafily coiiimuni- 
cate. *' This," fays Steele, " was particular 
*^ in this writer, that, when he had taken 
'^ his refolution, or made his plan for what 
*^ he defigned to write^ he would walk about 
^* a rdom, and di<3:ate it into language with 
^* as much freedom and eafe as any one could 
^* write it down, and attend to the coherence 
** and grammar of what he dictated /' 

Pope*, who can be kfs fufpefted of fa- 
vouring his memory,, declares that he wrote 
* Spence. 

B b 3 very 
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very fluently, but was flow and fprupujou^ 
in corrciftirig ; that many of his $^<^?fc|:p;^s 
were written very fafl:, and fept immedja-tely 
to the prefsj and that it feemed to b?^|pr 
his advantage not to hare time fop ojwji 
jevifal. 

*^ He would alter," fays Pope» *^ any 
** thing to pleafc his friends, before publi- 
** cation ; but would not retouch his pieces 
ff afterwards : and I believe not one word 
*f in Cato, to which I made an ob|e<^iqi^, 
/* was fuffered to ftand/' 

The lafl line of Cato is Pope^s, having bc|^ 
originally written > / .;. 

And, oh! *twas this that ended Cato*s life;; 

Pope might have made more objedlions to 
the fix concluding lines. In the firft couplet 
the "words from hence are improper; and the 
fecond lind is taken from Dryden's Virgil. 
Of the next couplet, the firft verfe being in- 
cluded in the fecond, is therefore ufelefi.; 
and in the third Difcord is made to produce 
Strife. ' ' 

Of 
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-lio^jf.jji^-. ^^^^^^ of Addiibn's fatmliar'duy^, 

^f)elofe!his marriage. Pope has given a dctaS J. 

ite'ka^ in the houfe with him Budgell/aricl 

^Berltaps Philips. His chief companions 

Svere' Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, Dave^ 

nant, and colonel Brett. With one or other 

of thefe he always breakfafted/ He ftudied 

Vll morning ;• then dined at a tavern, and 

"^werit afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a fervant in the countefs 
df Warwick's family, who, under the patro- 
nage of Addifon, kept a coffee-houfe oji'tho 
fouth-fide of Ruflel-ftreet, about two dooi:s 

'frbni Coven t-garden. Here it was thiat the 
wits of that time ufed to affemble. It h 
laid, that wiieh Addifon had fufFered any 
vexation from the countefs, he withdrew the 

"^^ompany fropi Button's haufc, ..>-:. 

From the coffee-houfe he. went again td^a 
tavern, where he often fat late, and drarfk 
too much wine. In the bottle, difeontcAt 
feeks for comfort, cowardice < for. cburage, 
aiid bafhfulnefs for confidence. It is not 

• Spcnce, 

B b 4 ' unlikely 
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unlikely that Addifon was firft feduoed-tb- 
excefs by the manumiflion which he •ob-' 
taincd from the fervile timidity of his fobef 
hours. He that feels oppreifion from' the 
prefence pf thofe to whom hq knows himfelf 
iuperior, will defire to fet leofe his powers of 
converfation ; and who^ that ever aflced fuc- 
cour from Bacchus, was ^ble tp preferve him-, 
felf from being enflave^ by has auxiliary ? 

Among thofe friends it wa& that Addifon 
difplayed the elegance of hi^ coiloquial ac- 
,compli{hments, whjch may eafily be fup- 
pojfed fuch as Pope repusfents them;, The 
remark of Mandeville, who, when he had 
pafled an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parfon in a tye-wigj, can de- 
traft little from his clmraifter; he was always 
referved to ftrangers^ and was not incited to 
uncommon freedom by a chara(3:er like that 
of Mandeville, 

• ■ . * 

From any minute knowledge of 'his fami- 
liar manners, the intervention of fixty years 
has nbw debarred us, Steele orfce promifed 
Congreve and the publick a complete de* 
fcription of his character; but the promifes 

5- pf 
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of) authors gre like the vows of lovers. . Steele 
thought no more on his defign, or thought 
on it with anxiety that at lafl difgufted him, 
ifid left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

. One ilight lineanoent of his charadler 
Swift has preferved; It was his praiSticc 
when he found any man invincibly wrong, 
to flatter his opinions by acquiefcence, and 
iink him yet deeper iil abfurdity. This arti- 
^ce of mifchief was admired by Stella ; and 
Swift feems to approve her admiration. 

His works will iiipply fome infori^atiori, - 
Jt appears from his various pi<aures df the 
world, that, with all his baflifulnefs^ he had 
converfed with many diftindt claiTes of men, 
had fiiryeycd their ways with very diligent 
obfervatian, and marked with gre^t acutenefs 
the effefts of different modes of life. He 
was a man in whofe prefence nothing repre- 
henfible was out of danger 3 quick in dif- 
cerning whatever was wrong or ridiculous, 
and not unwilling to expofe it. 7'Aere are, 
feys Steele, tn bis writings many oili^uejirokes 
Upon fame of the wittiefi men of the age. Hisj. 
Relight was more to excite merriment than 

deteftation. 
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dctcftation, and he deteAs follies latblsdt tfisiv 
.<;R«3aeSt r : . ;rsoTl 

,-. , • '. M i.rji^f 

If any judgement be made^ .fcomi tJUs 
books, of his moral chara<fter, nothin|fTivill 
be fqund but purity andexcellcnoe. &now^- 
ledge of mankind indeed, lefs. extenfivc^than 
that of Addifon, will fliew, that to writc^ ftiid 
to live, are very differeat. Many yfho praife 
virtue, do no more than praife. it* Yetiti^is 
reafongble to believe that Addifon a pj^ofefi. 
lions and pradice were at no great .variahed, 
fince, amidft that llorm of fadkion in wlkich 
moft of his life was paffed, though' hisfftan 
lion, piade hinx conspicuous, and his a^vity 
xnade him formidable, the dhva^^ri gi^o^ 
hiiiv by his friends wa« never contradiflhcd 
by his enemies: of thofe with whom interoft 
or opinion united him, he had not only the 
efteem, but the kindnefs ; and of others, 
whom the violence of oppofition drove againft 
him, though he might lofe the love, he rcr 
tained the reverence. 

It is juftly obferved by Tickell, that he 
.employed wit on the fide of virtue and re- 
ligion. He not only made the proper ufe of 

wit 
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,vr& hidiielf;^ but taught it to others; and 
from his time it has been generalljr fubfcrr 
vient to the caufe of reafoij and of truth. 
He has difiipated the prejudice that had long 
'^(Mnc&ed gaiety with vice, and eafinefs. of 
xnanners with laxity of principles. He has 
reftond virtue to its dignity, and taught in« 
nopence not to be afhamcd. This is an ele« 
vation of literary, charadler, aiove aJI-Greei, 
nbmc all Roman fame* No greater felicity 
<rdn geniu9' attain than that q£ having puri-- 
fied intelledhial pleafore, icpaiated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licentiouf- 
nd^; of baring taught a fucceffion of writers 
to bring elegance and gaiety to the aic) of 
'goodnefs ^ < and, if I may ufe exprefHons yet 
iiaore awful, of having turned many fo ri^bte-^ 
^ujhefsn 
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ADDISON, in Us life, and for ibtnc 
time afterwards, was confidered by the greater 
part of readers as fupremely excelling -bodt 
in pbetry and criticifm. Part of his rcpmaw 
tion may be probably aicribed to the ad«( 
vaddBment of hi^ fortimc; whtn^ 20 Swift 
ebfcrvcs,. he becainc a ftatcfman, :and Aw 
poets waiting at hid leree, it is xio wonder 
that praife was accumulated tlpon him, 
Mufch likewife may he mort honourably 
aiccifaed to his pterfooal charadaer : be who, if 
he h^ claimed it, might hare obtiained thd 
diadem, wafl notUkdy to hGdctiicdthclwakL 

^ But time quickly puts an end t6 artificial 
and accidental fame; and Addifon is topitCs 
through futurity, proteded only by his ge- 
nius. Every name which kindnefs or in- 
tereft once raifed too high, is in danger, left 
the next age fhould, by the vengeance of 
criticifm, fink it in the fame proportion. A 
great writer has lately ftyled him an indif^ 
ferent poety and a worfe critick. 

His poetry is firft to be confidered; of 
which it muft, be ccmfcfled that it has not 

often 
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often thofe felicities of didtion which give 
luftte to fcntiments, or tlijat vigour of fen- 
timent that animates didion : there is little 
of aodour^ vehemence, or tranfport ; there is 
v^fjTfasely the awfulnefa of grandeur, and 
not very often the fplendour of ekgancc. 
He thinks juftly;. but he thinks faintly. This 
is his general character; to which, doubtlefs, 
many fingle paffages will furnifh exceptions. 

Yct^ if he feldom reaches fupreme excel- 
lencie, he rarely finks into dulnefs, and is 
ftill more rarely entangled in abfurdity. He 
did not truft his powers enough to be negli- 
gent. There is in moft of his compofitions. 
a calmnefs and eq^uability, deliberate and 
cautious, fbmetimes with little. that delights^ 
but feldom with any thing that oiFends. 

. Of this kind feem to be his. poems to 
Dryden, to Somears, and to the King* His 
ede on St* Cecilia. has been imifated by Pope^ 
and has fomething in it. of Dryden's vigour* 
Of his Account of the Englifli Poets, h^ 
ufed to fpeak as a poor thing * ; but it is hot 
worfe than his ufual ftrain. He has faid, not 
very judicioufly, in his character of Waller: 

♦ Spencc 
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Thy vcrfe cotild fhewcv'h CromweirsinridtfeiAi^r 
And compliment the ftorms that borchirn Rtfncr«^ 
O ! had thy Mufe not come aft age too fodn;- ? ^ ^^~ 
But feen great Naffau on the Britilh throne. 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy.pagieB— 

What Is this but to fay that he who could^ 
compliment Cromwell had been the ^xo^qc 
poet for king William ? Addifon hdweyqrj 
never printed the piece* 

The Letter from Italy has beeii always 
praifed, but has never been praifed beyond 
its merit. It is more correft, with lefs ap-\ 
pearance of labour, and more elegant, wiilii 
lefs ambition of ornament, than* any qtnef 
of his poems. There is however one broken , 
metaphor, of which notice may properly tie! 
taken: 

Fir'd with that nanfie a-^ - - ^ ' " 
I bridle in my ftruggling Mufe with painy - 
That longs to. launch into a nobler ftrain. v.'.'C 

To bridk 2i goddefs is no Very delicate idea^. 
but why muft (he be hridled? becaufe ihe 
loiigs to launch 'y an aft which was. never hin*- 
dered by a hridle : and whither wiU_il|^ 
launch? iiito a nobler Jirain. She is in "the 

firft 
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fii^ft, iin,e a. borji^^ in the fecond a boat \ and 
th€;,,cgfe of the poet is to keep his borfe or 
his bout ixotcijinging. 

The. next compolition is the far-famed 
Campaign, which Dr. Warton has termed a 
Oizzettetn Rhyme y with harfhnefs not often 
irffedhy the good-nature of his criticifm. 
Before a cenfure fo fevere is admitted, let 
us confider that War is a frequent fubjed of 
Poetry, and then enquire who has defcribed 
it with more juftnefs and force. Many of 
dtir own writers tried their powers upon 
this year of victory, yet Addifon's is con- 
feffedly the beft performance ; his poem is 
tiie work of a man not blinded by the dufl of 
learning : his images are not borrowed mere- 
ly from books. The fuperiority which he 
confers upon his hero is not perfonal prowefs, 
and mighty bone^ but deliberate intrepidity, 
a calm command of his paffions, and the 
power of confulting his own mind in the 
midft of danger. The rejedtion and coa- 
tchipt of fidtion is rational arid manly. 

'It may be obferved that the laft line is 
imitated by Popp; 

; . ; Marlb'rough'$ 
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MarlbVough*s exploits appear divinely bright— 
Rais'd of thcmfelvcs, theii" genuine charms they 

boall. 
And thofe that paint them trueft, praife them 

moft. 

This Pope had In his thoughts ; but, not 
knowing how to ufe what was not his own, 
he fpoiled the thought when he had bor- 
rowed it : 

The well-fung woes Ihall fbothe my ghofti 
He beft can paint them who (hall feel them 
moft. 

Martial exploits may h^ painted-, perhaps woes 
may he painted; but they are furely not paint- 
ed by being well-fung : it is not eafy to paint 
in fong, or to ling in colours. 

No palTage in the Campaign has been 
more often mentioned than the fimile of the 
Angel, which is faid in the Tatler to be (me 
ofthenoblejl thoughts that ever entered int$ the 
heat4 of man ^ and is therefore worthy of at- 
tentive ' confideration. Let it be firft en- 
quired .whether it* be a fimile. A poetical 
iimile is the difcovery of likenefs bjctween 
two aftions, in their general nkture diffi- 

milar. 
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tnilar^ or of caufes terminating by different 
operations in fome refemblance of effedt. 
But the mention of another like confequence 
from a like caufe, or of a like performance 
by a like agency, is not a fimilei but an ex- 
'cmplification. It is not a fimile to fay that 
the Thames water? fields^ as the Po waters 
fields; or that as Hecla vomits flames in Ice*- 
land, fo ;ffitna vomits flames in Sicily. When 
tlorace fays of Pindar, that he pours his vio- 
lence and rapidity of verfe, as a river fwoln 
with rain rufhes from the mouatain ; or of 
iiimfelf, that his genius Wanders in quefl: of 
poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to 
colled honey ; he> in either cafe, produces a 
fimile; the mind is impreflLcd with the re- 
femblance of things generally unlike, ^ un^ 
like as intellect and body. £ut if Pindar had 
been defcribed as writing with the copiouf-*' 
nefs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had 
tol4 that he reviewed and finifhcd his own 
poetry with the fame care as Ifocr^tes polifli-^ 
ed his orations, inftead of fin>ilitude h? woi^ld 
have exhibited almoft identity; he would 
have given the fame portraits with different 
names^ In the poem now examined, when 
the Englifh are reprefented as gaining a for^ 
ti§ed pafs, by repetition of attack and perfe- 
VoL. 11. C c verancc 
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verance of refolution ; their obftinacy of cou- 
rage, and vigour of onfet, is well illuftrated 
by the fea that breaks, with inceflant battery^ 
the dikes of Holland. This is a fimile : but 
when Addifon, having celebrated the beauty 
of Marlborough's perfon, tells us xhztAcbil^ 
les thus was formed with every grace, here is no 
fimile, but a mere exemplification. A fimile 
may be compared to lines converging at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lines ap- 
proach from greater diftancc : an exemplifica- 
tion may be confidered as two parallel lines 
which n*n on together without approxima- 
tion, never far feparated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the 
poem, that the adion of both is almoft 
the ian^, and performed by both in the 
fame manner. Marlborough teaches the bat^ 
tie m ragCi the angel dire^s the fiorm: 
Marlborough is unmoved in peaceful thought ^^ 
the angel is calm and ferene: Marlborough 
ftands unmoved amidji thefhock of hofls^ the 
angel rides calm in the whirlwind. The lines 
on Marlborough are juft and nobk; but the 
fimile gives almoft the fame images a fccond 
time» 

But 
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Sut perhaps this thought, though hardly 
a fimile, was remote from vulgar conceptions, 
and required great labour of refearch, or dex- 
terity of application. Of this. Dr. Madden, 
a name which Ireland ought to honour, once 
gave me his opinion. If I had fet^ faid he, 
ten fchool'boys to write on the battle of Blen- 
heim, and eight bad brought me the Angela I 
Jhould not have been furprifed. 

The opera of Rofamond, though It is fel- 
dom mentioned, is one of the firft of Addi- 
ion's compofitions. The fubjedt is well- 
chofen, the fiftion is pleafing, and the praife 
of Marlborough^ for which the fcenc gives 
an opportunity, is, what perhaps every hu- 
man excellence muft be, the produd: of good- 
luck improved by genius. The thoughts are 
fometimes great, and fometimes tender j the 
verfification is eafy and gay. There is doubt- 
lefs fome advantage in the fhortnefs of the 
lines, which there is little temptation to load 
with expletive epithets. The dialogue feems 
commonly better than the fongs. The two 
comick charadters of Sir Trufty and Gride- 
line, though of no great value, are yet fuch 
as the poet intended. Sir Trufty's account 
of the death of Rofamond is, I think, too 

C c 2 grofsly 
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grofsly abfurd. The whole drama is airy and 
elegant ; engaging in its procefs, and pleafing 
in its conclufion. If Addifon had cultivated 
the lighter parts of poetry, he would proba- 
bly have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to 
the rule oBferved in felefting the works of 
other poets, has by the we^ht of its charac- 
ter forced its way into the late colled:ion, is 
unqueftionably the nobleft production of Ad- 
difon's genius. Of a work fo much read, it 
is difficult to fay any thing new. About 
things on which the public thinks long, it 
commonly attains to think right; and of Cato 
it has been not unjuftly determined, that it is 
rather a poem in dialogue than a drama,^ra- 
ther a fucceffion of juft fentiments in elegant 
language, than a reprefentation of natural 
afFedlions, or of any ftate probable or poffible 
in human life. Nothing here excites or af^ 
/wages emotion I here is no magical power of 
raijing pbantajiick terror or wild anxiety. The 
events are expedted without folicitude, and 
are remembered without joy or forrow. Of 
the agents we have no care : we confider not 
what they are doing, or what they are fuffer- 
ing ; we wilh only to knew what they have to 

fay. 
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fey. Cato is a being above our folicitude; a 
man of whom the gods take care, and whom 
wekave to their care with heedleis confidence* 
To the reft, neither gods nor men can have 
much attention ; for there is not one amongft 
them that ftrongly attradls either afFedion or 
efteem. But they are made the vehicles of 
fuch fentiments and fuch expreffion^ that 
there is fcarcely a fcene in the play which the 
Veader does not wifli to imprefs upon his 
memory. 

When Cato was (hewn to Pope*, he ad- 
yifed the author to print it, without any the- 
atrical exhibition j fuppofing that it would be 
read more favourably than heard- Addifon 
declared himfelf of the fame opinion ; but 
urged the importunity of his friends for its 
appearance on the ftage. The emulation of 
parties made it fuccefsful beyond expedtation, 
and its fuccefs has introduced or confirmed 
among us the ufe of dialogue too declama- 
tory, of unafFefting elegance, and chill phi- 
lofophy. 

The univerfality of applaufe, however it 

♦ Spcnce. 
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might qufiU the cenfureof c<immon mortals, 
had no other e£fe& than to harden Dennis in 
fixed diflike ; but his diflike was not merely 
capricious. He found and fliewed mvxy 
faults : he fhewed them .indeed with anger, 
but he found them with acutengfs, fuch aa 
ought to refcue his criticifm frpm oblivion 5 
though, at laft, it will have no oihfff life than 
it derives from the work which iten^^fvours 
to opprefSf _ 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of 
the audience, he gives his re^opi by remark-* 
ing, that 

'* A deference is to be paid to a general ap-» 
*' plaufe, when it appears that th^t appla^ 
^* is natural and fpontaneou8 5 but that little . 
'* regard is to be ha4 to it, when it is affed:ed 
^* and artificial. Of all the tragedies which 
^' in his memory have ha4 vaft and violent 
*^ runs, not one has been excellent, few have^ 
** been tolerable, moft haye been fcandalous, 
^* When a poet writes a tragedy, who knows 
^^ he has judgement, and whp feels he has 
^' genius, that poet prefumes upon his own 
^* merit, and fcorns to make a cabal. That 
/* people come cooHy to the reprefentation of 

'' fueU 
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^^ fuch a tragedy, without any violent expec- 
tation, or delufive imagination, or invinci- 
ble prepofleffion; that fuch an audience is 
^* liable to receive the impreffions which the 
** poem (hall naturally make in them, and to 
** judge by their own reafon, and their own 
** judgements, and that reafon and judge- 
** ment are calm and ferene, not formed by 
** nature to make profelytes, and to contrdul 
** and ford it over the imaginaticms of others. 
^^ But that when an author writes a tragedy, 
** who knows he has neither genius nof 
*' judgement, he has recourfe to the making 
a party, and he endeavours to make up in 
induftry what is wanting in talent, and to 
fupply by poetical craft the abfence of po- 
** etical art : that fuch an author is humbly 
^* cont^ited to raife men's paffions by a plot 
** without doors, fince he defpairs of doing it 
'* by that which he brings upon the ftage. 
** That party and paflion, and prepofTefTion, 
** are clamorous and tumultuous things, and 
'^ fo much the more clamorous and tumul- 
^* tuous by how much the more erroneous : 
** that they domineer and tyrannize over the 
^* imaginations of perfons who want judge- 
^* ment, and fometimes too of thofe who 
** have it; and, like a fierce and outrageous 
C c 4 '* torrent. 
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•* torrent, bear down all oppofition before 
•' them." 

He then condemns the negkft of poetical 
juftice ; which i§ always one of hip favourite 
principle? • 

^f 'Tis certainly the duty of every tjagick 
f* poet, by the exad: diftribution of poetical 
f * juftice, to imitate the Divine Difpe^fation, 
f^ and to inpulcate a particular Proyidence. 
f* 'Tis true, indee4, upon the ftage of the 
** world, the wicked fometimes profper, and 
^^ the guiltlefs fuflfer, . But that is permitted 
ff by the Governor of the world, to ftiew, 
f* from the attribute of his infinite juftjce, 
*' that there is a compenfation in futurity, to 
*^ prove the immortality of the hunqy^tu foul, 
^^ and the certainty of future rewards and 
** punifhmpnts. But the poetical perfpns in 
** tragedy cxift no longer than the reading, or 
^* the representation j the whole extent of 
** their entity is circumfcribed by thofe^ and 
f^ therefore, dijring tjiat reading oj: rpprefen-^ 
*f tation, according to their merits or demc* 
f* rits, they piuft be puniftied or rewarded. 
V If this is not done, there is no impartial 
f f diftribution of poetical j uftice, np inftnic^ 

** live 
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ff tive ledure of a particular Providence, and 

^.* no imitation of the Divine Difpenfation, 

^f And yet the author of this tragedy does not 

^f only run counter to this, in the fate of his 

f* principal charafter ; but. every where,. 

^V throughout it, makes virtue fufFer,and vice 

f ^ triumph : for not only Gato is vanquifhed 

f * by Caefar, but the treachery and perfi-?^ 

f * dioufncfs of Syphax prevails over the ho- 

f neft fimplicity and the credulity of Juba; 

f * and the fly fubtlety and diflimulation of 

f* Fortius over the generous franknefs and 

M open-hcartednefs pf Marcus/- 

Whatever pleafure there may be in feeing 
crimes punifhed and virtue rewarded, yet, 
iince wickednefs often profpers in real life, 
the poet is certainly at liberty to give it pro- 
sperity on the ilage. For if poetry has an 
imitation of reality, how are its laws broken: 
by exhibiting the world in its true form ? 
The flage may fometimes gratify our wifhes; 
but, if it be truly the mirror of life , it ought to 
ihew us foinetimes what we are to exped:. 

Dennis objedts to the charadters that they 
are not natural, or reafonable ; but as heroes! 
and heroines are not beings that are feen every 

day. 
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day, it is hard to find upon what principles 
their conduft ftiall be tried. It is, however, 
not ufelcfs to confidcr what he fays of the 
manner in which Cato receives the account of 
his ion s death. 

** Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth 
** adt, one jot more in nature than that of his 
** fon and Lucia in the third, Cato receives? 
** the news of his fon's death not only with 
** dry eyes, but with a fort of fatisfadtion 5 
** and in the feme page fheds tears for the 
** calamity of his country, and does the fame 
** thing in the next page upon the bare ap-r 
** prchenfion of the danger of his friends, 
** Now, fince the love of one's country is the 
'* love of one's countrymen, as I have fhewn 
*• upon another occafion, I defirc to alk thefe 
** queftions : Of all our countrymen, which 
♦* do we love moft, thofe whom we know, 
** or thofe whom we know not ? And of thofe 
*' whom we know, which do we cheriih 
♦* moft, our friends or our enemies ? And of 
** our friends, which are the deareft to us I 
•* thofe who are related to us, or thofe who 
f * are not .?: And of all our relations, for 
** which have we moft tcndernefs, for thofe 
** who are near to us, or for thofe who are 

*' remote ? 
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^* remote? And of our near relatione, which 
** are the neareft, and confequcntly the drareft 
** to us, our offspring or others ? Our off* 
** fjM-ing, moft certainly; as "nature, or ia 
^* other words Providence, has wifely con-* 
^* trived for thie prefervation of mankind* 
^* Now, docs it not follow, from what has 
^^ been faid, that for a man to receive the 
** news of his ion's death with dry eyes, and 
• * to weep at the fame titae for the calamities 
** of his country, is a wretched affexfiation, 
'^ and a miferable inconfiftency ? Is not that, 
^* in plain Englifh, to receive with dry eyes 
•^* the news of the deaths of thofe for whofc 
^* fake our country is a name fo dear to us, 
♦* arid at the fame time to {hed tears for thofe 
/« for whofe fafees our country is not a name 
*' fo dear tP us ?'* 

-. But this formidable ajQTailant is leaft refifti*- 
ble when he attacks the probability qf the 
a€tion, and the reafonablenefs of the plan. 
Jivery critical reader muft remark, that Ad- 
difon has, with a fcrupulofity almoft unex- 
ampled on the Englifli ftage, confined him- 
felf in time to a fingle day, and in place to 
figorous unity^ The fcene never changes, 

and 
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and the whole aftion of the play pafles in the 
great hall of Cato's houfe at Utica. Much 
therefore is done in the hall, for which any 
other place had b^en more fit ; and this im- 
propriety affords Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
paflage is long; but as fuch difquifitions arc 
not common^ and the objedions areikilfuUy 
formed and vigoroufly urged, thofe who de- 
light in critical controverfy will not think it 
tedious. 

^* Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempro- 
** nius makes but one foliloquy, and inmie- 
" diately in comes Syphax, ^nd then the two 
** politicians are at it immediately. They 
*' lay their heads together, with their fnufF- 
** boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes has it, 
*^ and league it away. But, in the midft of 
" that wife fcene, Syphax feems to give a fca- 
*^ fonable caution to Sempronius : 

<^ Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your 

" fenate 
" Is call'd together? Gods! thou muft be 

" cautious, 
*^ Cato has piercing eyes. 

*« There 
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** There is a great deal of caution jfhewn in- 
** deed, in meeting in a governor's own hall 
«« to carry on their plot againft him. What- 
*< ever opinion they have of his eyes,. I fup- 
<* pofe they had none of his ears, or they 
/< would never have talked at this foolifli 
*« rate fo near : 

*« Gods! thou muft be cautious* 

«• Oh I yes, very cautious : for if Cito 
** 'fhould overhear you, and turn you off for 
«« politicians, Caefar would never take you; 
** no, Cafar Would never take you. 

" When Cato, Adt 11. turns the fena'tors 
** out of the hall, upon pretence of ac- 
«« quainting Juba v^ith the refult of their de- 
** bates, he appears to me to do a thing 
«« virhich is neither reafonable nor civil. Juba 
** might certainly have better been made ac- 
«* quainted with the refult of that debate in 
«* fome private apartment of the palace. Bmt 
*• th» poet was driven upon this abfurdity 
** to make way for another j and that is, to 
** give Juba an opportunity to demand Mar- 
«« cia of her father. But the quarrel and 
" rage of Juba and Syphax, in the fame Ad, 

** the 
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*' the invcdtives of Syphax againft the Ro- 
•' mans and Cato ; the adrice that he gives 
*' Juba, in her father's hall, to bear av^ay 
** Marcia by force ; and his brutal and cla- 
•^ morous rage upon his refufal, and at a time 
** when Cato was fcarce out of fight, and per- 
•' haps not out of hearing ; at leaft, fome of 
** his guards or domefticks muft neceflarily 
** be fuppofed to be within hearing ; is a 
** thing that is fo far from being probablcj 
** that it is hardly pofJible. 
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" Sempronius, in the fecond Adi, com^ 
back once more in the fame morning to 
*^ the governor's hall, to carry on the cour 
** fpiracy with Syphax againft the governor, 
" his country, and his family ; which is fo 
" ftupid, that it is below the wifilom of the 
'* O — 's, the Mac's, and the Teague's^; even 
" Euftace Commins himfelf would never 
** have gone to Juftice-hall, to have confpir-* 
** ed again the government. If officers at 
** Portfmouth fhould lay their heads toge-» 
*^ ther,in order to the carryingoflF J— • G— 's 
** niece or daughter, would they meet ia 
^* J— G*— 's hall, to carry on that confpi-* 
*^ racy ? There would be no neceflity for 
** their meeting there, at Icaft till they came 

«, to 
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** to the cxdcutioii of their plot, becauic 

** there would be other places to meet in* 

** There would be no probability that they 

** fhould meet there, becaufe there would be 

* * places more private and more commodious . 

** Now there ought to be nothing in a tragi- 

'^ cal adioa but what is neceiTary or pro« 

** babk. 

** But treafon is net the only thing that 
**/ is carried on in this hall : that and 
love, and philofophy, take their turns in 
it, without any manner of neceffity or 
*^ probability occafioned by the aftion, as 
*^' duly and as regularly, without interrupt- 
** ing one another, as if there were a triple 
** league between them, and a mutual agree- 
** ment that each fhould give place to and 
** make way for the other, in a due and or- 
•* derly fucceffion. 

^* We come -now to the third A&. Sem- 
^* pronius, in this Adit, comes into tlie go- 
** vernor's hall, with the leaders of the mu- 
** tiny : but as foon as Cato is gone, Sem- 
** pronius, who but juft before had adted 
^ like an unparalleled knave, difcovers him- 
10 *' felf. 
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" felf, like an egregrious fool, to be an ac* 
.** compliee.in the confpiracy. 

*^ Semp. Itnow, villains, when -fucli paltry 

^* (laves prefume 
•^ To mix in tr.eafon, if the pl6t fucceeds/ 
<« They're thrown neglefted by : but if it fails, 
*' They're furc to die like dogs, as you (halldo. 
«* Here, take thefe faftious monfters, drag rhcvth 

" forth 
« To fudden death.— . 

*' 'Tis true, indeed, the fecond leader faysy 

•* there are none there but friends : but is 

** that peffiblc at fuch a jundure ? Can a 

^* parcel of rogues attempt to aflaffinate the 

*^ governor of a town of war, in his own 

•* houfe, in mid-day, and after they are dif* 

V covered and defeated, can there be none 

** near them but friends ? Is it not plain 
•* from thefe words of Sempronius, 

•^ Here, take thefe fadtious monfters, drag 

" them forth 
« To fudden death — 

*• and from the entrance of the guaf dsf utpon 

" the word of commancl, that thofe guards 

«* were within ear-fhot ? Behold Sempronius 

7 " thca 
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then palpably difcoveredl How comes it 
to pafs, then, that, inftead of being hand- 
ed up with the reft, he remains fecure in 
the governor's hall, and there q^rries on 
** his cojifpiracy againft the gbvernmept, 
** the third time in the fame day, with his 
f^ pld comrade Syphax ? who enters at the 
*^ farne;tiaie that the -guards arc ear-ring 
^^ jiway tiljp leaders, big with the »ews of 
^^ the defeat of Semproniu^ ; though where 
** he had his intelligence fo foon is difficult 
^* to imagine. And now the reader niay ex- 
'* peft a very extraordinary fcene : there is. 
** not abundance of fpirit indeed, nbf a great 
** deal of paiSion, but ther^ is wifdom more 
^ than enough to fupply all defers* 

*' Syfh. Ourfirftdefign, my friend, has prov'd 

«^ abortive; 
*« Still there remains an after-game to play : 
«« My troops are mounted, their Numjdian 

<^ fteeds 
f ^ SnufF up the winds, and long to fcour the 

" defart: 
*^ Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
i< We'll force the gate, where Marcus keeps his 

" guard, 

VoE. 11- P a ^' And 
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*« And hew down all tji|t would .Qppofc our 
" paffage ; • ... 

^^ A day will bring us into Gaefar's' carrtp. ^ . 
" Semp. Confufion ! I have failed' of half my- 
*f purpofe; 
** Marcia, the charming Marcia^sieft behind. 

^^ Well! butthaugh he tells us the hllf- 
*^ purpbfc that he has faiFd of/'ht does not 
^* tell us the half that he has carried. But 
-^^ what docs he mean by 

« sMarcia, the charming: Mar cia's. left behind? 

'' , • • ' . , » ^ 

^^ Ho^ i§ now in her own b<»iX€:i.'!and'we 
*^ have neither feen her nor b^aard of her 
^' any where eliib fince the pUy rt^gaQ. But 
" now let us hear Syphax : 

' ' « What hinders then, but that thou find her out^ 
« And. hurry her away by manly force ? 

^^ But v^hat does old Syphax mean by find- 

.**; ing 'her out ? They talk as if- Che ^vp^e 

*' as hard to be found as a hare in a frofty 

f' »!oming. 

»..-».♦. . "•,••• , 

f Semf. But how to gain admiffioa ? 

I * . f* Oh! 
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'* Oh I fhe is found out then, it feems. 

«' But how to gain admiflion ? for accefs 

•^ Is giy'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

** But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba ? 
** For he was owned and received as a lover* 
^^ neither by the father nor by the daughter, 
** Well ! but let that pafs. Syphax puts 
/• Sempronius out of pain immediately ^ and, 
^^ being a Numidian, abounding in wiles, 
** fupplies him with a ftratagem for admif^ 
♦* fion, that, I believe, is a non-pareille ; 

" Syph. Xl^o^fl^al^^^veJuba'sdrefs,andJu- 
«^ ba's guards j 
^' The doors will open, when Numidia's prince 
*' Seems tq appear before them, 

** Senipronius is, it . feems, to pafs fot* 
^* Juba in full day at Cato's houfe, where 
y they were hoth fo very well known, 
^* by having Juba's drefs and his guards : aa 
^* if one of the marfhals. of France couH 
^^ pafs for the duke of Bavaria^ atnoon-day^ 
** at Verfailles, by having his drefs and li- 
.^* veries. But how dbe.s Syphax pretend to 
«* he^p Sempronius to young Juba's drefs-? 
«' Does he ferve him in a doubl(? Qapacity^, 
D 4 ^ ^* as 
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** as general and matter of his wardrobe '3 
^f But why Juba'a guards ? For the devjil 
**. of any guards has Juba appeared with 
^* yet. Well! though this is a mighty 
*f politipk invention, yet, methinks,- they- 
*' might have 4one without it : for, iifice 
*' the advice thaf Syphax gaye to S^ttipro- 
*/ nius was, 

{^ To hurry her away by manly force, 

*' in my opinion, the (horteft and likelieft 
*' ^ay of coming at the lady was by demo- 
'* lifhing, inftead of putting on. an impertiT 
'* nent difguife to circumvent two or thr^« 
** flaves. But Sempronius, it feems, is of 
.!/ another opinion- He extols to tjie^ikias 
** the invention of old Syphax ; 

« Sempr. Heavens ! what a thought was there | 

** Now I appeal to the reader, if I have 
f * not been as good as my ^ord. DH t 
«* not tell him, that I would laj^ before him 
^* a very wife fcenc ? 

** But now let us lay before the reader 

f« that part of the fcehery of the Fourdi 

f* Ad, which may fhew the abfurdities 

. - - ** whicl* 
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^* ^ich the author has run into, through 
'•* the indifcreet obfervance of the Unity of 
^\ Place. I do not remember that Ariftotle 
*** has faid any thing . exprefsly concerning 
^* the Unity of Place. 'Tis true, implicitly 
*^ he ha$ faid enough in the rules which he 
** has laid down for the Chorus. Forj by 
** making the Chorus an ' eflential part bf 
^* Tragedy, and by bringing it on the ftage 
* ^ immediately after the opening of the fcene, 
^* and retaining it there till the vei^y ca- 
** taftrophe, he has fo determined and fixed 
** the place of aftion, that it was impoffible 
^' for ah author on the Grecian ftage to 
** break throiigh that unity; I am of bpi-. 
'** ilion> that if ,a modern tragic poet can 
'" preferve the unity bf place, without de- 
•* ftrbying the probability, of the incident^, 
'** 'tis always beft for him to do it ;. becaufe, 
** by the prefervation of that Unity, as we 
^* have taken notice above^ he adds grace, 
^* tttid cl^nnefsi and comelinefs, to the re- 
•* prefentation. But fmce there are no e:^- 
** prefs rules about it, and we are under no 
** compulfion to keep it, fince we have no 
" Chorus as the Oreci?in poet had ^ if it 
^*. cgnnQt be prefcrved, ^itl^out rendering 
y' the greater part of the incidents unrcafom- 

D d -i '^ able 
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'^ able and abfurd, and perhaps fometimes 
'** monftrous/tis certainly better to break it. 

" Now comes bully Sempronius, comi- 
* * cally accoutred and equipped with his Nu- 
'^ midian drefs and his Numidian guards. 
** Let the reader attend to him with all his 
^' ears ; for the words of the wife are prc- 
'* cious : « 

'^ Sempr. The deer is lodged, Fve tracked 
" her to her covert* 

*^ Now I would fain know why this deer 
*' is faid to be lodged, fince we have not 
** heard one word, fince the play began, of 
. *' her being at all out of harbour : and if i«re 
" confider the difcourfe with which ihc and 
** Lucia begin the Adt, we have reafon to 
^' believe that they had hardly been talking 
** of fuch matters in the ftreet. However, 
** to pleafure Sempronius, let us fuppoie,. 
** for once, that the deer is lodged : 

« The deer is lodg'd, IVe track'd her to her 
" covert. 

** If he had feea her in the open field,. 

^* what occafion had he to track her, when 

2 *< he 
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^' he had fo many Numidian dogis at his 
*^ heels, which, with one halloo> he might 
^* have fet upoij her haunches? If he did 
not fee her in the open field, how could 
he poffibly track her ? If he had feen her 
in the ftreet,.why did he not fet upon her 
** in the ftreet, fince through the ftrcet fhc 
*^ muft be carried at iaft ? Now here, in;ftead 
y of leaving his thoughts upon his buiSnefe, 
*' and uppn the prefent danger; mftea4 of 
meditatiHg and contriving how he fhall 
pafswith his miijrefs through the fouthern 
/* gate, where her brother Marcus is upon 
^^ the guard, and wfeefe (he woul4' certainly 
^* prove an impediment to him, which is 
" the Roman word for the baggage ^ inftead 
** of doing this, Sempronius is entertaining 
'* himfelf with whimfies^ .. - 

'f SempK How will the young Numidian rave 
*« to lee ^ 
f^ Hismittfefi loft^. If aught could glad my Ibul, 
** Beyond tK' et.n^o)^ent of fo bright a prize, 
. ^.« *T)*j*foutd be to icorturc that' young gay Bar- 
, :,!: .v.^h'ibariaDi; ,: . '. - 

M. g^t h^K^ whft aaj$^ i .P^ath to my I^opci, 

«f '^i? Jliba's. ftlf !. :'T'^^5 ifsi ,but -pne way lef^ ! 
" He muft be murder'd, and a paffage ciit 
^ 5^ tTbf oiigh thofe his guarda. 
^" ' Dd 4 ^' Pray, 
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*^ Pray, what are ibofe his piards? X 
** thought at prefent, that Juba's guardf^ 
** had been Scmpronius's tobls, and had 
'* been dangling after his hcels^. 

** But rioW let us fum up all thefeabfut- 

^^ dities together. Semprbnius goes at noori- 

** day, ih Juba's clothes, and with Jirt>a-$ 

** guards^ to Gato's palace, iii order to J)aft 

** for Juba, in a place where dwy were 

*^ both fo very well known : he meets Ju- 

** ba there, and refolves to mUrderhtn^with 

^* his own guards. Upon the guards aj^peaf-» 

^^ ing a little bafhful, he threatens them : 

«^ Hah ! Daftards, do you tremble ! 

*' Or aft like men, or by yon azure heav*n ! 

** But the guards ftill remaining reftive, 
**^ Sempronius himfelf attacks Juba, while 
** each of the guards is reprefenting Mr. 
** Speftator's fign of the Gaper, awed^ it 
•* fecms, and terrified by Sempronius's 
** threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and takes 
** his own army prifonera, ajtid carries them 
** in triumph away to Cato. Now I would 
" fain know, if any part of Mr. Baycs'sltra- 
«* gedy is fo full of abfiirdity as diis ? 
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' **^ • Upon hearing the clafti of fwords, Lii- 
*^ eia- and Marcia come in. The queftioii 
•** is, why no men come in upon hearing the 
** noifc of fwords in the governor's hall ? 
"** Where was the governor himfelf ? Where 
^* were his guards? Where were his fef- 
*^ vants? Such an attempt as this, fo near 
** the perfon of a governor of a place of war, 
** was5 enough to alarm the whole garrifon : 
** and yet, for almoft half an hour after Sem- 
** pronius Was killed, we find none of thofe 
^^ appear, who were the likelieft in the world 
^* to be alarmed 5 and the noife of fwords is 
^* made to draw only two poor women thi- 
*' thcr, who were moft certain to tun away 
•** from it. Upon Lucia and Marcia's com- 
<* ing in, Lucia appears in all the fymptoms 
^« ofanhyfterical gentlewoman : 

. <« Luc. Sure 'twas the oiafli of fwords ! my 

" troubled heart 
« Is fo caft down, and funk amidft its forrows, 
<« It throbs with fear, and akes at every found J 

^* And immediately her old whimfy return* 
*« upon her: 

<^ O Marcia, (hould thy brothers, formyfal^c— 
<* I jiie away wi^ horror at the thought. .^ 

: ' /' '- ' ' ' ''' She 
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" She fancies that there can be no cutting-^ 
** of-throats, but it muft be for her. If thi« 
** is tragical, I would, fain know what is co-*- 
** mical. Well ! upon this they fpy the 
** body of Sempronius ; and Marcia, delud-- 
** ed by the habit, it feems, takes him fpr 
** Juba ; for, fays fhe, 

^^ The face is muffled up within the garment. 
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Now how atnan could fight, and fall with 
** his face muffled up in his garment, i$, I 
** think, a little hard to conceive ! Befides, 
Juba, before he killed him, knew him to 
be Sempronius. It was not by his gar* 
*^ ment that he knew this ; it was by hi^facc 
** then : his face therefore waf npt muffled. 
** Upon feeing this man with tiie muffled 
^* face, Marcia falls a-raving ; and> owning 
** her paflion for the'fuppofed defuhift, begins 
*' to make his funeral oration. Upon ^hich 
Juba enters liftening, Ifuppofe on tip- toe: 
for I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
** ter liftening, in any other pofture. I 
" would fain know how it came to pafs, thajt 
^* during all this time he had.fent nofeody, 
*^ no not fo much as a candle-fnuffer, to take 
** away the dead body of Sempronius. Well 1 
<* but Ictus regard hint likening: -^ ^Having 

'' left 
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*« left his apprehenfion behind him, he, at 
«* firft, applies what Marcia fays to ^cmpro- 
*^ nius. But finding at lail, with much ado, 
<* that he himfelf is the happy man, he quits 
** his eye-dropping, and difcovers himfelf 
*' juft time enough to prevent his being 
" cuckoled by a dead man, of whom the 
^« moment before he had appeared fo jea- 
" lous ; and greedily intercepts the blifs, 
<« which was fondly defigned for one who 
^' could ;iot be the better for it. But hens 
*^ I muft aflc a^queftion : how comfes Juba 
«* to liftenhere, who had not liftened before 
^* throughout the play ? Or, how comee he 
** to be the only perfdn of this tragedy who 
** liftens, when love and treafon \^ere fo often 
** talked in fo publick a place as a hall ? I 
«* am afraid the authpr was driven upoj^ all 
" thefe abfurdities only to introduce this 
** miferable miftake of Marcia ; which, af- 
«* ter all, is much below the dignity pf tra- '' 
*< gedy, as a^y thing is which is the fff&St 
*' or -refult of tricks 

** But let us come to the fcenery ofT. thte 

*' Fifth A6X. Cato appears fiirftupon. the 

. *• fcene, fitting in a thoughtful poftorc ; iit 

'^ his hand Piato's treatife on the Is^jmat^H- 
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?* ty of the Soul, a drawn fword on the tablti 
•' hy himi Now let us confider the place ifl 
" which this fight i^ prefcnted to us. Tht 
*f place, forfooth, is a long halL Let u$ fap^ 
.". pofe, that any one ihould place himfdf in 
5* this pofture, in the midft of one of our 
** halls in London -, that he ihould appear 
** folus, in a fullen pofture, a drawn fword on 
*' the table by him; in his hand Plato's trea- 
*' tife on the Immortality of the Soul, tranf- 
'^ lated lately by Bernard Lintot: I defife 
** the reader to confider, whether fuch a per- 
^^ fonas this would pafs with them who be- 
'* held him, for a great patriot,^ a great philo- 
fopher, or a general, or for fome whimfical 
perfon who fancied himfelf all thefe ; arid 
whether the people, who belonged to the 
family, would think that fuch a perfon had 
a defign upon their raidrifs or his own? 
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In fliort, that Gato fhoiild fit long 
** enough, in the aforefaid pofture, in the 
•* midft cJf this large hall, to read over Fla-- 
V tp's treatife on the Immortality of the^ 
"Soul, which Is ale^ure of two long hours >^ 
" that he ihould propofe to himfelf to ho 

.^f ; private. there upon that occafion ^, that hc^ 
♦^ ihould be angry with hisibn for intruding 

'; ; ^' there ^ 
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f^ there ^ then, that he fhould leave this hall 
^ apon th6 pf etcnce of fleep, give Wmfelf the 
f* mortal woumiin.his b€dchtaiber,and thieii 
^5 l)e brought back into that hall to expire, 
*^ purely to fliew hjs good-breeding, and favc 
ff his friends the trouble of coming up to 
f* his l^edchamber ^ all thi§ appears to me to 
f • be improbaljle, incredible, impoffible/' 

Such is the cenfiire of Pennis. There is, 
as Drydenexprefles it, perhaps too much horfe^ 
play in his raillery j but if his jefls arc coarfe, 
his argument? ap? ftrong. Yet as we l6ve 
better to be pleafed than to be taught, Cato 
is read, and the critick |s negledled. 

Fluihed with confcioufnefs of thefe detec- 
tions of abfurdity in the conduft, he after- 
wards attacked the fentiments of Cato ; but 
he then amufed himfelf with petty cavils, 
^d minute objections. 

Of Addifon's fmaller poem^, no particu- 
lar mention is neceflary; they have little 
that can employ or require a critjck. The 
parallel of the Princes and Gods, in his 
yttif^ to Kneller, is often happy, biit is too 

well known to be quoted. - • 

His 
5 
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His tranflations, fo far as I have compared 
them, want the exaftnefs of a fcholar. That 
he underftood his authors cannot be doubted; 
but his verfions will not teach others to un- 
derftand them, being too licentioufly para- 
phraftical. They are however, for the moft 
part,'fmooth and eafy ; and^ what is the firft 
excellence ,of a tranflator, fuch as may be 
read with pleafure by thofe who do not 
know the originals. 

» His poetry is polifhed and pure ; the pro- 
duct of a mind too judicious to commit fa^lts, 
but not fufficiently vigorous to attain excel- 
lence. He has fometimes a ftriking line, or 
a fhining paragraph ; but in the whole he is 
warm rather than fervid^, and fhews more 
dexterity than ftrength. He was however 
one of ourearlieft examples of correftnefs. 

The vcrfification which he had learned 
from Dryden, he debafed rather than refin-' 
ed. His rhytnes are often diffonant ; in his 
Georgick he admits broken lines. He ufca 
both triplets and alexaiidrines, but triplets 
more frequently in his tranflations than hi& 
Other works The mere ftrufturc of vcrfes 

feem« 
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^eijis i>eyer to have eiigaged much of his care* 
JSut his lines are yery fmooth m Rojfampnd, 
^n4 t^^oimpoth in CatOj. 

AddiG^ is now to be confidered as a crj^ 
tick s a nitlie which the prefent generation 
is fcarcely willing to allow him. PJis criti- 
cifm is condemned as tentative or qxperimcnr 
fal, rather. than fcientifick^ and he is confi- 
idered as deciding by tafte rather than by 
principl<:Sj, 

It is not uncommon for thofe who have 
^rown wife by the labour of others, to add a 
little of their own, and overlook their mailers. 
Addifoii.is now defpifed by fome who perhaps 
would. never have feen his defers, but by the 
Jights which he afforded them. That he air 
ways^ wrote as he would think it neceflary to 
,write Dow^ cannot be alSirmed; his inftruc- 
^ons were fuch as the character of his readers 
* made proper. That general knowledge whkh 
now circulates in common talk, was in his 
time rately to be found. Men not profefling 
Jearning were not alhamed of ignorance; and 
in the female world, any acquaintance with 
-books was diftinguifhed only to be cenfured* 
His purpofe was to infufe literary curipfity, 

. \ by 



by gefltie and unfufptfAcd conveyance, tWRi 
the gay, the idle, and the wealthy ; he there* 
fore prefented knowledge in the moft allur«> 
ing form, not lofty ancl auftere, but accef-^ 
fible and famijiar. When he ihewed dtcm 
their defejfts, he fhewed th^nl liktwife that 
they inight be eafily fupplied. His attempt 
Succeeded j enquiry wa^ awakened, and com^ 
prehenfion expand^. An emulation of in^ 
telleftual elegance was excited, and from his 
time to our own, life has been gradually 
exalted, and converfation purified and en» 
Jarred, 

' Dryden had, not- many years before, ftatt 
ttred criticifm over his Prefaces with very 
little piarcimony ; but, though he fometimes 
condefcended to be fomewhat familiar, his 
manner was in general too fcholaftick for 
thofe who had yet their rudiments to learn; 
and found it not eafy to underfland their 
maficr. His obfervations were framed rather 
for thofe that were learning to write, thaa 

for thofe that read only to talk, 

* 

An inftrudfeor like Addifon was now want? 
ing, whofe remarks being fuperficial, might 
be eafily undcrftogd, and being juft, might 

prepare 
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pfiCJparathe mind for more attainrtentSi^ 
Had he prefcflted Paradije Lafi to the pub-s^ 
liqjciwith all the pomp of fyftem aiid feyerity 
of fcience, the criticifm would perhaps have 
beea* admired, and the poem ftill have been 
uegle^^i but by the blandiihments of gen«* 
tknefa and facility,. he has made Milton an 
univerfal f^vourite^ with wl)om readers of 
every clafs . thintk it neceffary to be pleaied. . 

He descended iiow and then to lower dif- 
quifitions ; and by a ferious difplay of the 
beauties of Chevy Chafe ^ expofed himfelf to 
the ridicule of,WagftafF, who beftowed a like 
pompous chara<5ter on TCam T'htimb i and to 
the contempt of Dennis, who, considering; 
the fun4an>ental pofition of his criticifm, 
t|iat Chevy Chafe pleafes, and ought to pleafe, 
becaufe it is natural, obferves, ** that there 
is a way of deviating fLOm nature, by bom-^ 
bgft. or jumoujr, vAixch fofiijs ahoye niature, 
and enlarges images, beyond their real bulk ; 
by ^ffeftationj which forfakes nature in queft 
of ibmething unsuitable $ and by>iipabecillity> 
which degrades nature by faintnefs and di- 
minutiony by. obfcuring.it? appearances, add 
weakening its,effi5As-!', , In Chevy Chafe thtra 
is not much erf" either bombaft oraiFei^ationi, 
VoL.IL "^ Ee' but 
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but there is chill and lifelefa imbecillit/. 
The ftory cannot poilibly be told in a man- 
htv that fhall make lefs impxefiion on the 
mind. 

Before the profound obfervcrs of the pre-* 
fent race repofe too fecurely on the con- 
fcioufnefs of their fuperiority to Addifon, 
let them confider his Remarks oa Ovidj in 
which may be found fpecimens of criticifhi 
fufficiently fubtle and refined; let them 
perufe likewife his Eflays on fP^'t, and on 
the P/ea/ures of Imagination, in which he 
founds art on the bafe of nature^ and draws 
the principles of invention from difpofitions 
inherent in the mind of man, with ikill and 
elegance^ fuch as his contemners will not 
cafily attain. 

As a defcriber of life aikol mannenr^ lie 
muft be allowed to ibind pethaps the firft of 
the firft rank* His humour, which^ as 
Steele obferves, is peculiar to himfelf^ is (6 
happily diifufed as to give the grace of no-* 
velty to domeftick fcenes and daily occur* 
rcnccs. He never outfiep the modify of na^ 
ture, nor raifes merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neither di- 
vert 
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V«rt by diilortion^ nor amaze by aggravation^ 
He copies life with fo much ^fidelity, that 
he can be hardly faid to invent j yet his ex- 
hibitions have an air fo much originial^ that 
it is difficult to fuppofe them not merely the 
prodad of imagination; 

As a teacher of wifdom^ he may be cch- 
fidently followed; His religion has nothing 
in it enthufiaftick or fuperftitious : he ap- 
pears neither weakly credulous nor wantonl}^ 
fceptical; hiis morality is neither dangerouily 
iax, nor impradicably rigid; All the cni* 
chantnoent of fancy, and all the cogency of 
argument, are employed to recommend to tht 
reader his real intereft> the care of pleafirig 
the Author of his being; Ti^iith is (hewn 
fometimes as the phantom of a viiion, fomc'* 
times appears half- veiled iii an allegory; 
fometimes attrads regard in the robes of 
fancy, and fometimes fteps forth in the con- 
fidence of reafon. She wears a thoufaiid 
drefles, and in all is pleafing* 

Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 

His prtjfe is the model of the middle ftyle; 

on grave fubjefts not formal, on light oc- 

cafions not groveling; pure without fcrupu- 

E e 2 lofity. 
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lofity, and cxadt without apparent elabora- 
tion ; always >squable, and always eafy, with- 
out glowing words or pointed fentences. 
Addifon never deviates from his track to 
fnatch a grace ; he feeks no ambitious orna- 
ments^ and tries ho .hazardous innovations. 
His page is always luminous, but never 
blades in unexpeded fplehdour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour 
to avoid all harfhnefs and feverity of di<9:ioni 
he is therefore fometimes verbofe in his tran- 
fitions and connections, and fometimes de-^ 
fcends too much to the language of convcr- 
fation; yet if his language had been lefs 
idiomatical, it might have loft fomewhat of 
its genuine Anglicifm, What he attempt- 
ed, he performed; he is never feeble, and he 
did not wifh to be energetick ; he is never 
rapid, and he never ftagnates. His fentences 
have neither ftudied amplitude, nor zfftdxd 
brevity: his periods, though not diligently 
i-oundcd, are voluble and'eafy. Whoever 
wifhes to attain an Engliih ftyle, familiar biit 
not cqarfe, and elegant but not oftentatious, 
muft give his days and nights to the volumes 
.of Addifon, 

HUGHES. 
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John: HUGHES, the fon of acitizcn 
^- of London, and of Anne Burgefs, of an . 
ancient faniily in . Wiltfhire, was born at 
Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He was edii- ' 
cated at a private fchool ; and though his ad- 
vances in literature are in the Biographia 
very oftentatioufly difplayed, the name of his 
mailer is fomewhat ungratefully concealed* 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy; 
and paraphraied, rather too diffufely, the ode 
of Hotace which begins Integer Vitct. To 
poetry hie** added the- fcience of mufick, in ' 
which he feems to have attained cohfiderable 
ikill, together Ayith the .practice of defign, or 
rudiments of painting. . . 

His ftudies did not withdraw him wholly 
from biifineft, nor did' bufinefs hinder him 
from ftudy. He had a place in the office of 
ordnance, and was fecreta'ry to fcveral com- 

£ e 3 miiUons 
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mifSons for purchafing lands neceffary to fe* 
cure the royal 4ocks at Chatham and PortA 
mouth ; yet found time to acquaint himfelf 
with modern language^, 

In ^697 he publifhed apoem'pii th^ Peace 
ofRyfwicky and in 1699 another piece, call-: 
ed T^be Court of Neptune-^ on the return of 
king Wiiliam, which he addrefi^tdto Mr. 
Montague, the general patroftof tipe fQ^lpwcrs 
of the Muies* The fime year he produced ^ 
fong on the duke oi Glouccftet's bjrth-day • 

. He did not confine himfelf to poetry, but 
cultivated other kinds of writing with great 
fuccefs ; and about this time fhewed his 
knowledge of human nature by an ^ffay on 
the J^leafure of btmg deceived^ I A, 1702 he 
publiflied, on the death of king William^ a 
Pindarick ode called %he Houfe oJNafauy an4 
wrote another paraphrafe on the Otium Di--, 
vos of Horace;. ... 

In 1703 his ode on Mufick was performed 
at Stationers Hall; and he wrote afterwarda 
fix cantatas, which were fet to mufick by the 
greaieft matter of that time, and feem intend- 
ed to oppofe or exclude the Italian opera, a^ 
cxotick and irraUonjl, entertainmeat, whid^. 

ha^ 
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has been always combated^ and always has^ 
prevailed. 

His reputation was now fo far advanced, 
that the publick began to pay reverence to 
his name; and ha was foiicitcd to prefix a 
preface to the tranflation of Boccalinip a wri- 
ter whofe fatirical vein coft him his life in 
Italy; but who never, I believe, found many 
readers in this, country, even though intro- 
duced by fuch powerful recommendation. 

He tranflated Fontenelle's Dialogues ofthi 
Dead I and his verfion was perhaps read at 
that time, but is now neglcfted; for by a 
book not neceflary, and owing its reputation 
wholly to its turn of ditlion, little notice can 
be gained but from thofe who can enjoy ^hc 
graces of the original. To the dialogues of 
Fontenelle he added two compofed by him«« 
felf; and, though not only an honeft but a 
piou$ man, dedicated his work to the earl of 
Wharton. He judged ikil fully enough of 
his own intereft; for Wharton, when hi^ 
went lord lieutenant tq Irieland, offered tp 
take Hughes with him, and eftablifh him; , 
but Hughes, having hopes or promifes from 
another man in power, of fome provifion 

E e 4 moret 
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more fuitablc to his inclination, declined 
Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing from 
the other* 

He tranflated the Mifer of Molicne 5 which' 
he never oifered to the Stagey and occafion- 
ally amufed himfelf with making verfions of 
favourite fcenes in other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the 
wits, he paid his contributions to literary 
undertakings, and aflifted both the Tatler^ 
SpeBator^ and Guardian. In 171 2 he tranf- 
lated Vertot's Hiftory of the Revolution of 
Portugal', produced an Ode to the Creator of 
the World, from the Fragments of Orpheus ; 
and brought upon the Stage an opera called 
Cdlypfo and TCelemachuSy intended to fliew that 
the Englifh language might be very happily 
adapted to mufick. This was impudently 
oppofed by thofe who were employed in the 
Italian opera; and, v^hat cannot be told with- 
out indignation, the intruders had fuch ■ in- 
tcreft with the duke of Shrewfbutty,~then 
lord chamberlain, who had miarried an 
Italian, as to obtain an 6bftrud:iott of the 
profits, though not an inhibition of (he per^ 
fortnance. • . i v- ' ♦ 

There 
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. There was an this time a projeQ; fwriied hy 
T^^oi^^n for a tranflation of the PharfoUa^ by 
fevcral hands; and Hughes cnglifhed the* 
lenth book. But this defign, as muft often 
l^ppen where the conctirrenee of many is ne* 
ccflary, fell to the /ground; and the whole 
WQrki yras^ afterwards performed by Rowe, 

His acquaintance with the great writers 
of his time-ap|>ears to have been very gene- 
ral J but of his intiAttcy with Addifon there 
is a remarkable proof. It is told, on good 
authority, that Qato was finifhed and played 
by his perfuaiion. It had long wanted the 
laft adt, which he was defired by Addifon to 
fufpply. If the rcqucft was fincere, it pro- 
ceeded from an opinion, whatever it was, 
that did not laft long; for when Hughes 
came in a week to fhew him his firft attempt; 
he found half an adt written by Addifon 
hitnfelf. V ' 

He afterwards publiflied the works of 5/?«-; 
fsTy with his Life, a GlofTary, and a Difcouffd 
on Allegorical Poetry; a work for which h^ 
was well qualified, as a judge of the beauties 
of writing, but perhaps- wanted an antiqua- 
ry's knowledge of the obfolcte words; He 

did 
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did not much revive the cariofity of the pub* 
lickj rfor near thirty years dapfed before bis 
edition was reprinted. The fame year pro- 
duced his ApoUo and Daphne ^oi which the 
fuccefs was very earneftly promoted by Steele; 
who, when the rage of party did not mifguide 
him, feems to have been a man of boundlefs 
benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto fuiiered the mortifi* 
cations of a narrow fortune, but in 17 i 7 
the lord chancellor Cowper fet him at eafe, 
by making him fecretary to the Commiflions 
of the Peace; in which he afterwards, by a 
particular requeft, defired his fuccelTor lord 
Parker to continue him* He had now aifiu^ 
euce ; but fuch is human life, that he had it 
when his declining health could neither al-^ 
low him long pofleffion nor quick enjoyment, 

Hi§ laft work was his tragedy, 7]&^ Siege of 
Ddmafcus 3 after which u Siege became a po* 
pular title. This play, which ftill continues 
on the Stage, and of which it is unneceflary 
to add ^ private voice to fuch continuance of 
approbation, is not ad:ed or printed according 
t9 the author's original draught, or his fettled 
intention* He had made Phocyas apoftatisse 
frqm his religion ; after which the abhorn 

rence 
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his mifery would \ff^o bf on juft, and the 
horrors of his repentance exemplary. The 
playet s, 'however^ ^ required that the • guilt of 
Jijk^yas fhotdd tcrmioate in^xlefertioii to the 
enemy; and Hughes^ unwilling that hi& re- 
lations fhould lofe the benefit of his work^ 
Ctmiplic^ with the altdtatUmv • 

lie was ftow weak with a lingering con- 
fumption^ and not able .to attend the re- 
hearlal; yet was (x) vigorous in his faculties^ 
that dnJy ten days before' his d&th he wrote 
the dedication to his patron lord Cowper» 
On February 17, .1719-ito, the play was re- 
prefented, and the author died. He lived 
p hear that it was wdl received 5 but paid 
no regard to the intelligence, beittg then 
wholly employed in tlw meditations 6( a de- 
parting Chriftian. 

A man of his charadler was undoubtedly 
rcgrett&d ; and Steele devoted an efiay^ in the 
paper callod Tie Theatrt, to the memoiy 
of his virtues « His life is writt^ m tlw 
Biographia with fome degree of favourable* 
partiality ; and an account of him is prefix-* 
ed t6 his works^ by his relation the late Mr. 

Duncombe^ 
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Duncombe, a man whofe bVamelefs elegancoi 
dcferved the fame rcfpedt. 

The charaaer of his genius I fliall tran- 
fcribe from the corrcfpondence of Swift and 



" A month ago^" fejrs Swift^ *^ iv» fent 
•* me over, by a friend of mine, the works 
" of Join Hugbesr BicjitLiTe. They. are In 
*^ prole and verfc. I never heard of the 
** man im my lifc^ yet I find your .name as 
V a fubfcriber. He iti too grav&a poet for 
, *t me.} and I think, among the «A//!?ifr^:f, 
"^ inprofe as -well as verfe.'.' * - . 

; To jthis Pope returns : *• To isinfi^er your, 
*f qveftion as to Mr. Hughes i what lie want- 
^* ed in genius^ he miade up as an hbneflr 
** man; but he was of theclafs you^think 
** him." 

.In Sperice's colle6kions*Pope is niadeto 
fpeak ai him with ftill lefs refpe6^ as 
having noijckim to poetical repulatton but 
frotaiiis'. tragedy.!- .. • 

_.:.,: / r A ^• ;;,;-.•■ • ■ •• 
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JOHN SHEFFIELD, defcended from. 
a long fcries of illuftrious anceftors, Mfa^ 
born in 1649, the ^^^ ^f Edmund e^i:! of 
Mulgrave, who died 1658. .The young 
lord was put into the hands. of a tutor, with 
whom he was fo little fatisfi^d, that he got 
rid of him in a ihort time, and, at an age not 
exceeding twelve yea,^S/ fefolved to educate 
himf?lf* Such a purpofe, formed at fuch an 
age, and fuccefsfully profecuted, delights as 
it is ftrange, and inftrucSbs as it is real, 

. His literary acquifitions are more wonder- 
ful^ ^s thpfe years iij which theyv are com- 
mpply Pp^e were fpent by him in th?!tUi-. 
mult of a military life,, or the gaiety of »a 
court. When war was declared againft tha 
Dutch, he went at feventeen on- board the fhip 
in whioh prince Rupert and the duke of Albe- 
marle 
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marie failed, with the command of the fleet j 
but by contrariety of winds they were re- 
trained from adtion. His zeal for the king's 
fervice was recompenfed by the command of* 
one of fhe independent troops of horfe, then 
raifed to protc€fc the coaft* 

Next 3^ear he received a ftitnmons to par-* 
liament, which, as he was then but eighteen 
years old, the earl of Northumberland cen- 
fured as at Icaft indecent, and his objeftion 
waflf allowed. He had a quarrel with the 
earl of Rochefter, which he has perhaps too 
ofteptatibiifly related^ as Rocheftct's furvi- 
ving fitter, the lady Sandwich^ is faid to have 
told him with Very fharp reproaches. 

# 

Wheii another Dutch war (1672) broker 
out, he went again a volunteer in the fhip 
which the celebrated lord Oflbry command- 
ed; and there made^^ as he relates^ two cvL^ 
rious remarks 4 

** I have obfervcd tWb things^ which 1 
^* dare affirm, though not generally believed; 
** One was, that the wind of a cannon-bul* 
^^ let, though flying never fx^ near, is in- 
** capable of doing the leaft harm ; and, in- 
5 . ^' deed. 
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** deed, were it othcrwife, no man abov€ 
•* deck would efcape. The other was, that 
^^ a great fjiot may be fometimes avoided, 
** even as it flies, by changing one's ground 
** alittk; for, when the wind fometimes 
** bicw away the fmoak, it was fo .clear a 
^^ fun-fhiny day that we could eafily perceive 
the bullets (that were half-fpcnt) fall 
into the water, and from thence bound up 
again among us, which gives fufficient 
time for making a ftep or two on any fide; 
^* though, in fo fwift a motion, 'tis hard tQ 
** judge well in what line the bullet comes, 
** which, if miftaken, may by removing coft 
** a man his life, inftead of faving it." 

His behaviour was fo favourably reprefent- 
ed by lord OfTory, that he was advanced to 
the command of the Katherine, the beft fe- 
cond-ratc fhip in the navy* 

He afterwards raifed a regiment of foot, 
and commanded it as coloneL The land- 
forces were fent afhore by prince Rupert > 
and he lived in the camp very familiairly 
with Schomberg. He was then appointed 
colonel of the old Holland regiment, toge- 
ther with his own ; and had the promife of 
a garter, which he obtained in his twenty- 
fifth 
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fifth year. He was likcwife made t^htldU. 
man of the bed-chamber. 

He afterwards went into the French ifer- 
vice, to learn the art of war under Turenjo^^^. 
but flaid only a fliort time. Being by the 
duke of Monmouth oppofed in his^preten- 
lions to the firft ttoop of horfe-guards/he, 
in return, madeMonmouthfufpedled by the 
duke of York. He was not long after, when 
the unlucky Monmouth fell into diigrace, 
recompenfed with the lieutenancy of York- 
ihirc and the government of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both 
to military and civil honours and employ- 
ments ; yet, bufy as he was, he did not ne-^. 
gleift his ftudies, but at leaft cultivated poe- 
try ; in which he muft have been early con- 
fidered as uncommonly fkilful, if it be true 
which is reported, that, when he was yet not 
twenty years old, his recommendation ad- 
vanced Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors having befieged Tangier, he 
was fent (1680) with twothoufand men M 
its relief. A ftrange ft0ryis told of danger ' 
to which he was intentionally expi>fed in a 
leaky fhip, to gratify foj[ne refentful jealotffy' 
3 ' of 



.^4ii^^ing,jRh(ifetlie9lfeh:he the^^ would 
iiever pormitathis table^ till(He ikw^himiblf 
in a ia£sr/p]ace; His voyage was profper^ 
txofly iperfcEriQed in three weeks> an4 thtf 
Mooci mdioirt a contdGb retired before, him; 

,^Jb.^s.yp35^eJ)e i?QnpipQf?d,tljeJ^2^>i; a 
m^^^W? gQC^^.fuch as was fafliionable in 
thofe tioxeSi with - little »powrer^ gf ^^avait^QjBli 
or propriety of fentiment; 

^ . At : his retufri he found . the,,K.irig kindi 
Who perhaps had pevcr been apgry '; jind he 
Cpntinued a,wi^ ^^^ ^ courtier as bpfore; 

At^hefueceflion of king Jamesj to wht>ni 
he was intimately known^ and by whom he 
thought himfelf beloved, he naturally ex- 
pected ftill brighter fun-fhine ; but all know 
how foon that reign began to gather clouds; 
His expeSations were not difappointed ; he 
Was immediately admitted into the privy 
council i and made lord chamberlain i He 
iatcepted a place in the high commiffion^ 
Without knowledge^ as he declared after the 
kevolution^ of its illegality. Haying few 
religious fcruples> he, attended the king to 
tnafs, ind kneeled with the reft ; but had no 
difpofition to receive the Romiflx^Faith, or 

Vot.IL Ff to 
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to force it upon others ; for when the prieil^^r 
encouraged by his appearances of corn** 
pliance, attempted to convert him* he told 
them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was 
willing to receive inflrudion, and that he 
had taken niuch pains to believe in God who 
made the world and all men in it ; but that 
he (hould not be eafily perfuaded that man 
nvas juits, and made God again. 

A pointed^ fentence is beftowed by fuc- 
ceffive tranfmiffion on the laft whom it will 
fit : this ccnfure of tranfubftantiation, what- 
ever be its value, was uttered long ago by 
Anne Afkew, one of the firft fufferer^ for the 
Proteftant Religion, who in the tuot of 
Henry VIIL was tortured in the Tower ; 
concerning which there is reafon to wonder 
that it was not known to the Hiftorian of the 
Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquicfced, thojUgh 
he did not promote it. There was once a 
defign of affociating him in the invitation 
of the prince of Orange; but the earl of 
Shrewfbury difcouraged the attempt, by de- 
claring that Mulgrave would never concuf . 
This king William afterwards told him, a;nd 

afked 
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afked what he would have done if the pro- 
jjpfal had been made;. Sir, faid he, / would 
have dlfcovered it to the king whom I then 
f^roed. To which King William replied^ 
I cannot blame yotf. . 

Finding king^ James irremediabljr ex- 
cluded^ he voted for the conjunctive fo- 
vcreignty, upon this principle, that he 
thought the titles of the prince and his con- 
fort equal^ and it would pleafe the prince 
their protestor to have a ihare in the fo- 
yereignty. This vote gratified king Wil- 
liam ; yet, either by the king's difiruft or 
his own difcontent, he lived fome years 
without employment. He looked on the 
king with malevolence, and^ if his verfes or 
his ptpfe may be credited, with contempt. 
He was, notwithftanding this ayerfion or in- 
difference, made marquis of Normanby 
(1694); but ftill oppofed the court on 
fome important queftions ; yet at laft he was 
Received into the cabinet cpupcil, with a 
penfion of three thoufand poinds. 

: At the acceflion of queen Anne^ whonji 
be is faid to have courted when they were 
J>pth young> he was highly favoured. Be- 

Ff 2 fore 



iorl' firlVt fe^f, aAd: foon' afte/ lord IfeuttJ^ 
n'iiiVof tlte r^oithvndi'n^of^Yofkflii^^^ m 
^af ^eh naiiied coiiimiffioncr for trcktmg'' 
with the Scots about the Unibri? aiidwa^ 
made next year firft diike of Normanby, and 
tEen of 6u'ckinghaih'ihire, tliere hcttig iar 
Ipefted to be fbniewhere a liteitt cMni tqf' 
tnc title of Budctnghate . 

^66n after, becomihg j e^oii^ of tl^fe di?!k6 6# 
Martborougli, he refignefd the ptbrf {6k\, atlitf 
Joined the difconterited Torids in i Slls^^ 
extremely offenfive to the C^^eh, fblf ittfit* 
\ng the princefs Sopnia to Ehgknd. Th^ 
Queen courted hfm back with ^n offer tft) left 
than that of the ehartcellorfhipj #hfcK' hb H-r 
fufed. He no^ retired from bufiftefi, 9^4 
' biiilt that hoiife in the Parki ^HiHj^ is hbvf 
the Queen's, upon ^ro^ind grtntcd- by th^ 
Crown. ^ • ■ 

Wten the minjftrjr W^s chaiig^ {t'^t^h 
he wa^msfde lord chataberkitt t>i t\i&1S6nsi&^ 
hold, and concurred in all tranfaftions of that 
time; e*cept that he ericfeafodred to pA}tedt 
the Catilaiis. Afttfr the Queeti's ~d*it!*, fai 
|)epanite a conftant ^|>one'At of th* Cott^i 

and, 
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jlfiii^ ImvitigllP pi^U<^ buAAe&yrUiuppoied 
to have amufed himfelf by writin|g^his two 
jragcdie?. He died February 514, 1 7^0-2 1 . 

H<i was- thrive ihafriedj by hfe tvto firft 
^Ves he Ead^no chilJ(ii*» : by his^third, wliOJ 
K*as th6 dJiughtbr of king JamW 1^ tYkCfcoTxt^ 
|Kfe of £)orchiftcr, and tl^e widow of the*eaa»J 
<)f Anglefcy, hd had, befitfes^ 6th)tp (MUretit 
iBiat died early, a fon born iA* 171*6, who died 

f^ ?735> ^^ ?^^ ^' ^^ ^ ^^ ^"* ^ Shcf- 
liieldt It is obfervable |hat the Duke's threis 
t^iVes were all widowsf. Th« Dwteheft died 
>n 1742. 

His charadler is not to be j^opo&d as wor-* 
fby of imitation. His religion he may be fup-» 
pofed to have learned fron^ Hobbes, and his 
morality was fuch as naturally proceeds from 
Jotofc opinions. His fentiments with refpeft 
to women he picked up in the court of 
Charles^ and his principles concerfiing pro-i 
party were fuch as a gaming-table fupplies. 
He was cenfured as covetous, and has been 
defended by an inftance of inattention to hi$ 
affairs^ as"^ if a nian might not at once be cor-* 
fupted by avarice and idlenefs. He is laidi 
^weyer, to have had much tendernefs, and 

to 
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to liavc been very ready to apologifc for J^i 
violences of paffioji. 

He is introduced into the late coUediicm 
only as a poet 5 and, if >»re credit tljc tef^i**- 
'mony of hig conteipporaries, he was a poet 
of no vulgar rank. But favour and flattery 
a[re now at an end; criticifm is no longer 
foftened by his bounties or awed by his 
fpfendory and, beipg able to take a more 
iieady view, difpoyers him to b^e a writer 
tl>at' fometimes glimmers, but rarely fhines^^ 
feebly laborious, an^ at beft but pretty. 
His fongs are upon common topic|cs j . he 
hopes, and grieves, and repents, and defpairs, 
and rejoicie§, UJce ^ny other maker of little 
ftanzas,: to be great, he hardly tfiesj to bi; 
gay, is hardly in his power. 

In the Effay on Satire he was always fup- 
pofed to have had the help of Dryden. His 
Effay on Poetry is the great work, for which 
he was praifed by Rofcommon, Dryden, and 
Pope, and doubtlefs by many more whofe 
eulogies have periihcd. 

\ 'Up9n this piece he appears to have fet a 
high value; for he was all his life improving 
it by fucceflive' revifals, fp that there is 

fcarcely 
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fcarccly any poem to be found of which the 
lafl: edition differs more from the firff, 
Amoiigft other changes, mention is made of 
fome compofitions of Dryden, which were ' 
written after the firft appearance of the 
Effay, - • 

At the time when this work firft appeared^ 
Milton*s fame was not yet fully eftablifhed, 
and therefore Taffo and Spenfer were fet be^ 
fote him. The two laft lines were thefe. 
The Epick Poet, fays he, 

Muft above Milton's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where great Torquato^ and where greater 
Spenfer fail. 

The laft line in fucceeding editions was 
ihortened, and the order of names continued; 
but now Milton is at laft advanced to the 
higheft place, and the paffage thus adjufted, 

Muft above Taflb's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton faiL 

Amendments are feldom made without fome 
token of a rent : lofty does not fuit Taflfo ib 
well as Milton. 

One celebrated line feems to be borrowed. 
The Effay calls a perfedt character 

7 A faultlefs 
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$L ^ultlcis monger which the w^pfld ne'er fkw« 

Spaligcr in his po^ns terme YiigJXJinf^i^ 
mottftrm* Sheffield csn fcarcely be/^ipgq^^ 
lp;jiave rcftd Scaligcr's poetry.; perhaj}S:Jxo 
f<pund the words in a quotation* 

Of this May, wWchDiydefl^W 
fo highly, it may be juftly faid that thej)re-» 
ccpts are judicious, fomctimes new^ and 
oCtea happily expreflpd i but there are^ after 
all the emendations, many weak Jines^ ^^4 
fome ftrange appearances of negligence 1 as^ 
when he gives the laws of elegy, he infifts 
upon connedion and coherence j without 
which, fays he, 

*Tis epigram, 'tis point, *tis what you will a 
But not an elegy, nor writ with IkiU, 
No Panegyrick, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller*s l*a« 
negyrick and Denham's Cooper's Hill wca-6 
Elegies ? 

His verfes are often inlipid j but his me- 
moirs are lively and agreeable 3 he had thtf 
per^cuity and elegance of an hiflorian^ but 
nolWe fire and fancy of a poet* ^ . 
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